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Personality Factors Involved in the Temporal 
Development of Rorschach Responses 


Morris [. STEIN* 
The University of Chicago 


Theories of perception have fluctuated between two points of 
view. On the one hand, there are those theories which emphasize 
the importance of the stimulus in perception and relegate the sub- 
ject to a secondary role. And, on the other, there are those which, 
while they regard both stimulus and perceiver as crucial factors in 
the perceptual act, tend to be more concerned with the way in 
which the organism makes use of perception in adapting to its 
environment. 


Historically the function of the stimulus in perception was the 
first to come under experimental investigation. Amongst those who 
were in the vanguard of this movement were the structuralists and 
the content psychologists. Considering needs, traits, values, etc., 
outside the domain of the student of perception and having focussed 
their attention primarily upon sensation, the structuralists and 
content psychologists busied themselves with determining the di- 
mensions of a stimulus necessary to evoke a response from a subject, 
or with the attributes of the stimulus which accounted for the 
variety of one’s experiences. Relatively little attention was paid to 
the characteristics of the “attributing” perceiver. For the psycholo- 
gists who were primarily concerned with the role of the stimulus in 
the perceptual act, the function of the subject was analogous to 
that of the oscilloscope or sound-wave analyzer in the laboratory 
of the modern . Just as the physicist demands high-fidelity 
performance of his apparatus, so the investigators in the labora- 
tories of Wundt and Titchener expected the organism to respond to 
presented stimuli with a minimum of “distortion.” 


Starting with the works of Helmholtz (15) and the Act Psycholo- 
gists (4), with the former’s emphasis on the unbewusster Schluss 
and the latter’s emphasis on the importance of the Aufgabe, the 
pendulum began to swing in the other direction. Later, with the 
development of organismic and personalistic psychologies, Stern’s 
dictum, “Keine Gestalt Ohne Gestalter” (36) began to receive still 
more heed. Experimental work in this area has indicated that a 
subject’s perceptions were affected, for example, by his tempera- 
ment (17, 33), maturation (3, 25, 38), motivation (21, 22, 24, 28, 
29), values (6, 26), conditioning (9, 12, 31), learning (5, 16, 19) 
and social pressures (34). Taken as a group the results of these 
investigations supported the hypothesis that there are central fac- 
tors in the human organism which act as a system of directive 





*The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Drs. Jerome Bruner, Leo 
Postman, Eugenia Hanfmann and Robert White for their suggestions. 
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forces differentially sensitive to those aspects of the environment 
which are most relevant to the particular organism’s adjustment. 
The organism utilizes perception as a tool in adapting to its envi- 
ronment. 


Contemporary psychologists, concerned with the development 
of a comprehensive theory of perception, tend to avoid a compro- 
mise which would assign equal weight to the perceiver and the 
stimulus in any one perceptual act. They recognize the fact that 
the perceptual act is dependent upon the interaction between stim- 
ulus and perceiver. Perceived meanings are the result of the com- 
bined effects of the intensity of the needs in the organism or the 
intensity of the outer stimulus. As Murphy has said, “the percept 
... develops as an organized response to a matrix of stimulation in 
which the structure of the environment and the structure giving 
tendencies of the perceiver converge in the determination of a 
unitary response (23) .” 

In view of the current emphasis on a bipolar theory of percep- 
tion, it is apparent that future research in this field must attempt 
to isolate those factors in the perceiver as well as those in the stimu- 
lus which are most relevant for a complete understanding of the 
dynamics of the perceptual process. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The experiment reported here was undertaken with the per- 
ceiver’s role in perception as the primary focus of attention. Its 
general purpose was to — further into the adaptive functions 
of perception—to throw additional light on the ways in which di- 
rective factors exert their influence and the perceptual processes 
through which they express themselves. 


One of the most fruitful approaches to this problem has been 
through systematic variation of the temporal characteristics of per- 
ception (1, 2, 7, 8, 11, 26, 37). By initially limiting the amount of 
time available to the subject and gradually increasing it, the con- 
structive and creative nature of the perceptual organization can be 
brought into focus and the perceiving process can be studied as it 
unfolds itself. The specific problem here was to apply this pro- 
cedure to stimulus material whose perception and interpretation 
are known to yield significant personality data—the Rorschach 
ink-blots. 

The specific questions posed for this experiment were: To what 
extent do the personality factors reflected by the response to the 
Rorschach cards alter as a function of exposure time? If an indi- 
vidual’s needs, values, etc., which are reflected by those perceptual 
hypotheses that are developed when exposure time is unlimited, 
are congruent with his requirements for adjustment, then what will 
be the nature of the personality factors revealed when the amount 
of time for which a subject can “work over” a stimulus is limited? 
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SUBJECTS 


A total of 27 normal adults served as subjects in this experiment. 
Ten of them were female, the wives of Harvard students, and sev- 
enteen were male. Of the male subjects, ten were Harvard under- 
graduates between 20-25 years of age, and seven between the ages 
of 35-45, were men who lived in the Cambridge community. This 
last group of seven men had been examined with the Rorschach 
Test at the Harvard Psychological Clinic as part of another re- 
search program (35) approximately six months before taking part 
in the present experiment. Although the other twenty subjects said 
that they had never before seen the Rorschach blots, some of them 
were not completely ignorant of the existence of an ink-blot test 
as a diagnostic instrument for psychological investigation. Several 
subjects had either read popular magazine articles that had been 
written about the Rorschach Test or they had seen a movie in 
which an ink-blot test had been administered to one of the actors. 
When a subject intimated that the experimenter might analyze his 
personality on the basis of his responses to the blots, the experi- 
menter answered that he was not trained in the clinical use of the 
test. It was also suggested that the apparatus by means of which 
the cards were exposed probably distorted the results in such a 
fashion that they could never be used for personality evaluation. 
This was usually an acceptable explanation and no subject refused 
to take the test. All subjects were paid at the prevailing rate for 
their services. No case history data were obtained on the Harvard 
students or the “Harvard wives” but the complete Clinic files were 
available on the seven men who had participated in the research 
program at the Harvard Psychological Clinic. 


APPARATUS 


1. Tachistoscope—A modified Dodge tachistoscope fitted with a 
timing device ranging from .01 to 1.0 second was used. For ex- 
posures over 1.0 second a manual timing device was used. The dis- 
tance from the eyepiece to the ink-blot was 21 inches. The pre- 
exposure field was illuminated by two white fluorescent bulbs of 
four watts each. The illumination was the same in the exposure 
field. Illumination level at the eye piece was 2.8 foot candles. 

2. Ink-blots—The fourth printing of the standard Rorschach 
ink-blots was employed. 

3. Drawing materials—Twelve differently colored Mongol pen- 
cils, a graphite pencil, and yellow paper were used for graphic 
reproduction of the responses. 

4. Experimental room—The experimental room was divided 
into two sections. In the one room the tachistoscope was set up on 
a table with sufficient space for the subject to draw his responses. 
The experimenter sat in the second room directly opposite the 
tachistoscope but in such a fashion that he could observe the sub- 


— 
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ject, manipulate the timing units and insert the cards at the same 
time. With the exception of the light from a small table lamp, 
which was so adjusted that the subject could draw without too 
much difficulty, the subject’s room was completely dark. The 
experimenter’s room was not darkened. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


After the subject had seated himself comfortably before the 
tachistoscope, he was asked, “Have you ever played with ink-blots?” 
Whether he answered in the negative or in the affirmative the 
experimenter continued, “You know that sometimes you can drop 
some ink on a sheet of paper, fold the sheet and an ink-blot 1s 
formed. Then if you look at the ink-blot you may see various 
things in it. I am going to show you several ink-blots by means of 
this apparatus and I should like you to tell me what you see in 
them just as soon as it occurs to you. Then I should like you to 
draw what you saw on the paper that you have before you. Do not 
be too concerned about your drawings. This is not a test of artistic 
ability.” 

No word was said as to which pencils should be used for the 
drawings. If a subject asked, he was told that he could do as he 
saw fit. 

Since the same ink-blots were used at four different exposures, 
the subjects became aware of the sameness of the stimuli especially 
after a card had made its third appearance. At such times several 
of the subjects attempted to recall their earlier responses for they 
assumed that that was the purpose of the experiment. Therefore 
whenever the experimenter became aware of this attitude on the 
part of the subject, he would suggest to the subject that he not try 
to recall what he had said earlier but to approach each new expos- 
ure as if it were the first time he had seen the blot. However, if the 
subject felt that a response, which he had mentioned previously, 
had occurred to him without any attempt to recall it then he should 
not refrain from offering it. 


METHOD 


For seventeen of the subjects (five “Harvard wives,” five Har- 
vard undergraduates, and the seven men who had participated in 
the project at the Harvard Psychological Clinic) , the ten standard 
Rorschach cards were presented, one at a time, first at .01 of a sec- 
ond,’ then all ten were presented again at .10 of a second then at 
3.0 seconds. Finally each subject was given unlimited exposure of 
the cards in their regular order. This is referred to in the body of 





4$ubjects who saw the cards in the “ascending order” were permitted to expe- 

rience a flash of white light at .01 of a second before seeing the Rorschach cards 
so that they would be better prepared for what was to follow. Preliminary 
subjects who had not had this experience frequently said they saw nothing on 
the first card because they were not prepared for the rapidity of the flash. 
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this report as the “ascending order.” The subjects who saw the 
blots in this order are referred to as the “ascending group.” The 
second group of subjects (five “Harvard wives” and five Harvard 
undergraduates) were first given unlimited exposure of the blots in 
their regular order. Then they saw them at 3.0 seconds, .10 of a 
second and finally at .01 of a second. This is referred to as the 
“descending order” and the subjects who saw the cards presented 
in this fashion as the “descending group.” 


There were two brief rest periods of 3-5 minutes each after the 
first and second showing of the complete set of cards. There was a 
longer rest period of 15 minutes before the last series of exposures. 
Allowances had to be made for individual differences and some 
subjects asked for longer rest periods. The average time per sub- 
ject for the complete experiment was two hours. 

Several differences in the tasks set for the two groups should be 
noted at this point. It is apparent that fatigue, novelty, and inter- 
est factors may have made the tests quite different for both groups 
of subjects. Thus the descending group was more apt to become 
fatigued at the shorter exposures. The descending group, after 
having seen the blots at full exposure, was no longer working with 
novel stimuli at the shorter exposures. On the other hand, the 
ascending group had the opportunity to become acquainted with 
additional characteristics of the blots as exposure time was in- 
creased. Consequently the stimuli may have been more provoca- 
tive at each of the exposure levels for the ascending group than for 
the descending group. Finally, since the average time to complete 
the experiment was two hours, it is apparent that the interests of 
some of the subjects would lag as the experiment came to a close. 
As a result, the subjects in the descending group were apt to be 
less interested in the blots at the shorter exposures while the in- 
terests of the subjects in the ascending group may have lagged at 
full exposure. 

The Rorschach inquiry was conducted immediately after all of 
the subject’s responses to each of the cards had been recorded. The 
responses were scored and interpreted according to the techniques 


suggested by Klopfer (18) after the subject left the experimental 
situation. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN CONVENTIONAL RORSCHACH ADMINISTRATION 
AND THE TECHNIQUE EMPLOYED IN THIS EXPERIMENT 


The mys of Rorschach administration employed in this 
experiment differed from the conventional technique in several 


significant ways. 


1. Distance between the subject and the ink-blot—In conven- 
tional Rorschach administration the subject is permitted to hold 
the cards in his hands and to vary the distance between himself and 
the blot—the maximal distance being the length of his arm. The 
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distance in this experiment was fixed at 21 inches and the subject 
did not touch the cards.* 


2. Position of the cards—The subject is usually permitted to 
turn the cards in any position he desires. In this experiment the 
cards were perforce fixed in the vertical position. 

3. Exposure time—In conventional Rorschach administration 
the subject is permitted to look at the blots as long as he desires. 
In this experiment he was permitted to do so only in one of the 
four experimental conditions, while in the other three the experi- 
menter controlled exposure time. 

4. Inquiry—a—In this experiment the inquiry was conducted 
immediately after the subject had given all of his responses to each 
card while Klopfer suggests that the inquiry be conducted after 
the subject has given his responses to all ten blots.’ 

b—In conducting the conventional inquiry the subject is usually 
permitted to look at the blots while he answers the examiner’s 
questions. Because of the experimental design he was deprived of 
this opportunity in this situation and had to rely on memory. 
Since the inquiry was conducted immediately after the responses 
to each of the cards were obtained it is doubtful that the subject 
could have forgotten much. Subjects had little difficulty in remem- 
bering where and how they saw their different responses. 

c—In the conventional inquiry the location of the responses 
may be determined by asking the subject to indicate on the blot 
those areas he had used for his responses. This was impossible in 
the experimental situation described in this paper and therefore 
location of responses had to be determined from the subject’s 
graphic productions.‘ 

5. Subject’s attitude—Another very significant difference be- 
tween the tachistoscopic Rorschach and the clinical Rorschach was 
the subject’s attitude in taking the test. A subject’s motivation for 
taking the Rorschach in most clinical situations is very personal. 
He may have come to the clinic either because he has been expe- 
riencing psychological difficulties or because he desires guidance. 
As part of the clinical examination it may have been suggested to 





*In several respects the administration of the Rorschach cards in this experi- 
ment was more comparable to the technique of group administration of the 
Rorschach Test (14) than to the individual or clinical technique. Thus in 
both the tachistoscopic experiment and in group administration of the Ror- 
schach Test the distance between subject and Rorschach card is greater than 
the length of the subject’s arm, the distance is fixed, the cards are presented 
in only one position, and the time for which the card is available to the sub- 
ject is controlled by the experimenter. 

*The technique used in this experiment is similar to that followed by Rapa- 
port (27). 

‘The technique used here is similar to that developed by Levine (20) in the 
graphic Rorschach. No attempts were made to interpret the subjects’ graphic 
productions. 
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him that he take the Rorschach Test. He therefore knows that 
the examiner will diagnose his personality or that the examiner 
will evaluate his potentialities before suggesting that he is or is not 
fitted for a specific job on the basis of the test results. Knowing 
the uses to which the examiner will put the test results, a subject 
may alter his responses accordingly.’ In the present experiment, 
however, a definite attempt was made to indicate to the subjects 
that this was an experiment in perception and that it was not one 
designed to study their personalities. A conscious effort was always 
made to create a friendly “experimental atmosphere” rather than 
a “clinical atmosphere.”” Consequently the experimenter denied that 
he was trained in Rorschach interpretation and insisted that tach- 
istoscopic administration of the Rorschach cards invalidated the 
test results for personality diagnosis. The experimenter was aided 
in his efforts to create an “experimental atmosphere” by virtue of 
the fact that the experiment was conducted in the experimental 
laboratory of the Department of Social Relations and not at the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic. Furthermore, many of the subjects 
who participated in this experiment also served as participants in 
perceptual studies that were being conducted at the same time by 
other investigators. Nevertheless, despite his precautions, the ex- 
perimenter is not convinced that he was completely successful in 
avoiding the effects of a clinical atmosphere. 


Group RESULTS 


Two procedures shall be followed in discussing the results of 
this experiment. First, highlights of the group data regarding the 
variations in Rorschach scores as a function of exposure time shall 
be presented. They are presented for general guidance, to show 
certain general trends in the perception of the Rorschach blots as 
a function of exposure time. These results provide a background 
for the main findings, the individual case studies. The individual 
case studies will be discussed in an effort to arrive at a picture of 
the personality manifestations which were revealed by an analysis 
of the temporal development of perceptual organization. 

The group data are presented in terms of the following five 
categories: 

(1) Number of responses. 

(2) Location of responses. 

(3) Determinants of responses. 

(4) Content of responses. 

(5) Degree of originality of responses. 

Variability in group scores is so great as almost to preclude ob- 
taining significant difference between means. It would be a poor 
commentary on the Rorschach if, with a group of unselected sub- 


‘A more complete discussion of the effects of the factors discussed above on 
Rorschach responses is presented by Schachtel (30). 
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jects, this were not the case. As background for understanding the 
individual cases, however, the means presented and their standard 
deviations are helpful. 


NUMBER OF RESPONSES 


As in all tachistoscopic studies, so here: number of responses 
increases as a function of increasing exposure time. This is true 
for both ascending and descending series. The most sizeable in- 
crease comes as exposure time is increased from 3.0 seconds to full 
exposure (Table I). One may note a greater decrease in the num- 
ber of responses with shortened exposure in the descending group, 
than increase in the ascending group. 


The difference between ascending and descending groups can 
probably be explained in these terms: 


(a) Fatigue factors—in one case full exposure is at the begin- 
ning, in the other at the end of the experimental session. 

(b) Interest factors—when at the end of the long experimental 
session, a subject’s interest was likely to lag. 

(c) Novelty factors—the descending group was not working with 
novel, provocative stimuli at the brief exposures. This argues in 
favor of the ascending procedure as revealing the unfolding of per- 
ceptual exploration. Analysis of repeated responses in the two 
groups supports this statement. 

(d) Subjects—no attempt was made to select the subjects for 
this experiment on the basis of any personality criterion. It is 
therefore likely that their personalities were such that they would 
respond differently under the experimental conditions to which 
they were subjected. 


TABLE I—Variations in the Total Number of Responses as a 
Function of Exposure Time* 


Experimental Group Exposure Time 
01 -10 3.0 

of a sec. of a sec. secs. Full 

Range 5-14 6-12 8-17 13-58 

Ascending Mean 9.6 10.0 11.8 26.9 
Sigma 2.8 3.0 3.5 11.8 

Range 4-12 4-12 8-27 20-71 

Descending Mean 9.9 9.1 17.2 39.9 
Sigma 2.5 2.0 6.3 13.8 


*In all tables the number of subjects is 17 in the ascending group and 10 in 
the descending group. 


NUMBER OF REJECTIONS 


A Rorschach card was said to be rejected when a subject did 
not offer any response to it. If a subject said, “It looks like a 
‘smooch’ but I can’t make any sense out of it,” “ I can’t see any- 
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thing,” or “It looked like it was colored but it didn’t mean any- 
thing to me,” then the card was also considered rejected. 


The average number of rejections for both groups of subjects 
at each of the exposure levels are presented in Table II. For both 
groups, rejections were less frequent at full exposure, this being 
more true for the descending than the ascending group. 

In interpreting Rorschach protocols, rejection of a card is 
usually regarded as an indication of the subject's intellectual in- 
adequacies or as a result of his emotional problems which interfere 
with his productivity. The precise interpretation depends on the 
constellation of other factors which are revealed by the test. There 
was no doubt that the subjects in this experiment were of at least 
average intelligence. The question arose, however, whether rejec- 
tions of cards at .01 of a second exposure could be utilized as a 
means of differentiating the emotionally stable individuals in this 
experiment from those who were unstable. 


To investigate this problem the Rorschach protocols which 
were obtained at full exposure were analyzed in terms of the 
weighted neurotic signs suggested by Harrower (13) to obtain an 
admittedly rough indication of the subjects’ emotional stability. 
It was found that the number of rejections at .01 of a second was 
indeed correlated with the sum of the weighted neurotic scores. 
In the ascending group subjects who rejected none or only one of 
the cards at .01 of a second had an average weighted score of 2.6 
and 6.4 respectively. Under the same conditions, subjects who re- 
jected four or five* of the cards had an average weighted score of 
16.3 and 12. Similarly, in the descending group, subjects who had 
rejected none or only one of the cards had an average weighted 
score of 4 and 7.1 while those who rejected two to six cards had 
average weighted neurotic scores of 11 and 13. This finding sug- 
gests that decrease in exposure time may make the Rorschach a 
more sensitive instrument for “flagging” neurotic reactions. 

Some subjects in the ascending group, however, did find the 
shorter exposures more to their liking than the longer exposures. 


Tase I]—Variations in the Number of Rejections as a Function 
of Exposure Time 


Experimental Group Exposure Time 
01 10 3.0 

of a sec. of a sec. secs. Full 

Range 1-5 1-4 1-4 0-3 

Ascending Mean 16 16 1.2 05 
Sigma 1.1 16 16 1.8 

Range 0.6 0-6 0-2 0-0 

Descending Mean 15 1.7 0.6 0.0 
Sigma 1.8 1.7 0-9 0.0 





*Only the total number of cards which were rejected are presented. 








ae 
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One such subject complained when he was shown Card VIII at 3.0 
seconds exposure, “In some instances it is disillusioning, I see too 
much. My imagination is tied down to reality when I see it dis- 
tinctly. I saw enough to destroy former images but not enough to 
build up a new one.” 

A breakdown of the frequency with which each of the cards is 
rejected indicates that not only are the chromatic cards more fre- 
quently rejected at the shorter exposures than the achromatic ones 
but that the number of rejections of these cards does not drop off as 
rapidly with increasing exposure time as does that to the achromatic 
ones. 


LOCATIONS OF RESPONSE 


The locations of the responses were scored according to the five 
categories suggested by Klopfer. In view of the small number of 
responses to each of the cards at .01 of a second, .10 of a second, 
and 3.0 seconds exposure it is obvious that no sequence analysis is 
possible with these protocols in the ascending group. A sequence 
analysis is also impractical with the protocols of the descending 
group since recall of previous responses appears to have played 
such an important role. 

W (Whole) Responses 

As might have been expected from previous studies of tachisto- 
scopic perception, the relative frequency of whole responses is very 
large indeed at the brief exposures. In the ascending group W 
constitutes nearly two-thirds of the responses at .01 of a second but 
only about one-quarter of the responses at full exposure (Table 
III). Although the same general trend for W responses is found 
in the descending group, here the peak of W responses is at .10 of 
a second. One explanation for the differences between the ex- 
perimental groups may be found in the sequence of experimental 
conditions that existed. Thus, each exposure level was a relatively 
new experience for the subjects in the ascending group, since new 
data became available to them as exposure time was lengthened. 
The subjects in the descending group, however, having become 
well-acquainted with the blots at full exposure could set themselves 
for the shorter exposures. Consequently, they were better prepared 
for the very short exposure in the last experimental condition after 
their experience with the blots at .10 of a second, and their analyti- 
cal attitude—as indicated by the detail responses—at this exposure 
level is a reflection of this preparation. The large percentage of 
W responses at .10 of a second for this group may be a function of 
the fact that this exposure level was shorter than they expected on 
the basis of their experience with the difference between the first 
two exposure levels. 

With increasing exposure time there are congruent variations 
in the quality of whole responses for both groups. Using the degree 
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to which the subject was able to enumerate and differentiate the 
various details of his responses as the basic criterion, the experi- 
menter separated the whole responses into two categories: (a) 
crude or unelaborated whole responses and (b) well-organized or 
carefully elaborated whole responses. Such responses as “design” 
or “map” are typical of those found in the first category, while in 
the latter are those in which all parts of the responses were clearly 
defined and well-integrated. The results of this analysis indicate 
that crude or unelaborated responses decrease, while carefully elab- 
orated or well-organized whole responses increase, as exposure time 
is lengthened. 


Tas_e I1[—Variations in the Percentage of Location Categories as 
a Function of Exposure Time 


Location Category 


Experimental Group Exposure Time 
01 10 3.0 

of a sec. of a sec. secs. Full 
Ww Range 30-100 25-100 21-92, 5-AT 
Ascending Mean 65.2 63.7 55.2 26.2 
Sigma 21.8 19.7 17.7 13.5 

Range 25-66 42-78 17-53 10-50 

Descending Mean 47.5 60.7 34.0 21.3 
Sigma 13.9 IL. 12.4 12.0 

D Range 0-54 0-66 8-72 47-85 
Ascending Mean 24.2 29.8 40.4 62.8 
Sigma 19.8 18.1 17.9 8.5 
Range 11-75 20-50 38-65 39-73 

Descending Mean 39.7 $2.4 46.3 53.8 
Sigma 18.7 11.5 9.0 11.3 

d Range 0-9 0-8 0-20 0-15 
Ascending Mean 0.5 0.5 1.2 1.6 
Sigma 2.2 2.0 4.8 5.4 

Range 0-11 0-11 0-19 0-15 

Descending Mean $7 3.0 7.6 8.3 
Sigma 4.8 4.9 7.5 5.5 

Dd Range 0-36 0-42 0-15 0-26 
Ascending Mean 9.4 5.4 3.4 4.6 
Sigma 12.3 11.0 5.0 7.0 

Range 0-30 0-11 0-21 0-26 

Descending Mean 7.8 2.9 8.6 11.7 
Sigma 10.3 4.7 7.7 9.1 

S Range 0-9 0-8 0 0-10 
Ascending Mean 0.5 0.5 0.0 15 
Sigma pi 2.0 0.0 3.1 

Range 0-8 0-10 0-14 0-23 

Descending Mean 0.8 1.0 2.9 45 


Sigma 2.5 3.2 5.3 7.3 
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Under the stress of short exposure, the subject appears to be 
forced to rely upon rather primitive whole responses as a means of 
coping with relatively complex material. Lacking data for the 
elaboration of detail, he is limited to his perceptual attempts 
to primitive schemata. 

At full exposure, W responses have a strikingly different signifi- 
cance in perceptual behavior. They are no longer the sole means of 
organization—as witness the emergence of other location responses. 
Moreover, they are more elaborated and thereby brought into line 
with coordinate and subordinate features of the perceptual environ- 
ment. 

D and d (Detail) Responses 

The D per cent, as one might expect from the above, increases 
with lengthening exposure in both groups (Table III). D per cent 
and W per cent, in short, vary, inversely, underlining their differen- 
tial appropriateness to the data available at different exposure 
levels. The same can be said for d per cent in the two groups 
(Table III). 

Dd (Rare Detail) Responses 

The findings here are difficult to interpret. The facts are these: 
(1) in the ascending group Dd per cent tends to decrease as a 
function of lengthening exposure, (2) the reverse is true for the 
descending group (Table III). Part of the difficulty involved in 
interpreting the variations in this category is that the areas of the 
blots which may be called rare details varied in size from tiny de 
tails to areas that are larger than D’s. The available data did not 
include such a breakdown. 


S (White Space) Responses 


At full exposure the average per cent of S responses tends to be 
larger in both groups than at the shorter exposures, (Table III). 
The differences are small and the absolute number of S responses 
constitute less than one-twentieth of all responses at the best. Their 
increase is probably a function of the greater perceptual clarity at 
full exposure. 

In view of the variations in S$ responses as a function of ex- 
posure time, it is suggested that the sequence of these responses in 
a Rorschach protocol obtained under standard conditions might 
well be the determining factor in arriving at its interpretation. 
The drive for more responses may lead a subject to reverse figure- 
ground relationships. Thus S responses may highlight a subject's 
level of aspiration rather than his negativism as is often suggested. 
Indeed our evidence indicates that in both of our experimental 
groups S responses at full exposure frequently came after the other 
responses had been exhausted. 


LOCATION OF RESPONSES: THEIR PERCEPTUAL SIGNIFICANCE 


The subjects in this experiment perceived more details than 
wholes the longer they were permitted to look at the blots. This 
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trend is in keeping with the results of most experiments on _per- 


ception which indicate that the initial impression of a stimulus is 
a global impression and that differentiation of its constituent de- 
tails takes time. Perception of the whole stimulus at the shorter 
exposure levels, however, is not a universal characteristic. Sev- 
eral of our subjects perceived details even where the group trend 
was overwhelmingly in favor of wholes. The significance of these 
variations can be understood best in the light of the individual 
case studies. 


DETERMINANTS OF RESPONSES 


The determinants of the responses were scored according to the 
thirteen categories suggested by Klopfer. The manner in which 
each of these varied as a function of exposure time is discussed 
below. 

Movement Responses (M, FM, and m) 

M (Human Movement) Responses—The M per cent is rela- 
tively uniform at each of the four exposure levels for the ascend- 
ing group. In the descending series, however, the relative frequency 
of M responses is higher at the intermediate exposure levels than 
at the others (Table IV). 

FM (Animal Movement) Responses—The FM per cent for the 
ascending group is about equal at the shortest and longest ex- 
posure levels. This lies between the lowest value obtained at .10 
of a second exposure and the highest value at 3.0 exposure. In the 
descending series FM per cent is relatively constant at the inter- 
mediate levels. It is higher at these levels than at the shortest and 
longest exposures (Table IV). 


m (Abstract or Inanimate Movement) Responses—The m per 
cent is small throughout. There is some tendency, however, for the 
m per cent to decrease with exposure time for both groups. The 
decrease is more pronounced in the descending group. 


Form Responses (F) 

For form responses, one finds an interesting distribution. There 
is a U-shaped function showing highest F per cent at the shortest 
and longest exposures. This is, perhaps, more marked for the as- 
cending group (Table IV). 

With increasing exposure time the accuracy of the form per- 
- ceptions, as reflected in the F+ per cent, increases steadily from 
44.8 per cent at .01 of a second exposure to 80.0 per cent at full 
exposure. 

With decreasing exposure time the level of form accuracy, as 
reflected in the F+ per cent, tends to decrease. F+ per cent at full 
exposure was 80.2 per cent, at 3.0 seconds 62.4 per cent and 63.9 
per cent at .10 of a second exposure. Its lowest point was 55.7 per 
cent at .01 of a second exposure. 
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Taste IV — Variations in the Percentage of Determinants as a 


DETERMINANT 


Experimental Group 


Movement 


M 
Ascending 
Descending 
FM 
Ascending 
Descending 
m 


Ascending 


Descending 


Form 
F 
Ascending 


Descending 


Shading 
K 
Ascending 


Descending 
k 

Ascending 

Descending 


FK 
Ascending 


Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 
Sigma 


Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 
Sigma 


Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 
Sigma 


Range 
Mean 
Sigma 


Function of Exposure Time 


01 


0-33 
15.5 
5.9 
8-33 
18.6 
7.8 
0-40 
19.4 
13.1 
8-38 
18.4 
10.5 
0-17 
1.6 
4.7 


0-10 
Ll 
3.2 
0-9 


29 
0-17 


4.1 


of a sec. 


Exposure Time 


10 


of a sec. 


0-45 
17.2 
12.4 
0-60 
21.5 
17.2 
0-38 
15.0 
11.9 
0-50 
22.2 
13.2 
0-14 
1.4 
3.9 
0 
0.0 
0.0 


0-50 
26.1 
14.8 
10-50 
27.6 
14.1 


3.0 
secs. 


0-44 
16.0 
10.8 
10-34 

21.1 


Full 


0-33 
17.1 
10.0 

6-25 
15.7 

5.1 

7-53 
19.9 
11.0 

9-40 
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DETERMINANT 


Shading 
FK 
Descending 


Fc 

Ascending 

Descending 
c 

Ascending 

Descending 

Color 

FC 

Ascending 

Descending 
CF 

Ascending 

Descending 
Cc 

Ascending 

Descending 
a 


Ascending 


Descending 


Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 


Sigma 


Range 
Mean 
Sigma 


Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 


Sigma 


Range 
Mean 


Sigma 


Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 
Sigma 
Range 
Mean 


Sigma 


Range 
Mean 
Sigma 


01 
of a sec. 


0 
0.0 
0.0 
0-40 
7.2 
11.1 
0-12 
3.9 
5.1 
0-46 
3.6 
11.3 
0-10 
1.0 
Ss 


0-23 
6.0 
8.1 
0-16 
2.4 
5.4 
0-28 
5.2 
8.4 
0-25 
9.9 
9.4 
0-8 
0.5 
19 
0-10 
2.0 
4.2 
0 
0.0 
0.0 
0-25 
6.9 
7.7 


TasL_e IV—(Continued) 


10 


of a sec. 


0 
0.0 
0.0 
0-33 
10.6 
9.7 
0-11 
53 
5.6 
0-22 
2.4 
6.7 
0-10 
1.0 
32 


0-30 
9.9 
11.7 
0-22 
5.4 
9.3 
0-43 
13.9 
14.0 
0-22 
6.3 
8.9 
0-10 
0.9 
2.8 
0-11 
2.2 
4.6 
0-10 
0.6 
2.4 
0-25 
8.0 
10.9 


3.0 


0-5 
0.5 


0-20 


0-20 
6.6 
8.1 
0-33 
3.7 
10.4 
0-27 
12.4 
8.7 
0-21 
5.8 
8.4 
0-13 
0.8 


. $2 


0-9 
1.5 
a2 

0-9 
1.4 
3.1 

0-19 
3.2 
6.3 


Shading Responses (K, k, FK, Fc and c) 


K Responses (Shading Used as Diffusion) —For the ascending 
group the average per cent of K responses is slightly higher at the 


Full 
0-4 ‘ 


15 je 
0-14 “i 
5.0 a 
3.4 
0-7 


2.4 i 
0-4 ' 
0.5 oe 
1.2 ; 
0-6 


2.1 


0-22 ro 


0-19 


5.4 
0-25 


: ; 
0-15 
6.6 ' 


0-3 
0.2 
0.7 
0-11 


3.7 


2.4 
0-10 
1.6 
3.4 
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shortest and longest exposure levels than at the intermediate levels. 
In the descending group K responses appeared only at full exposure 
and not at the shorter exposure (Table IV). 

k Responses (Shading Used as a Three-Dimensional Expanse 
Projected on a Two-Dimensional Plane) —There are no consistent 
changes in k per cent. The percentages for both groups are low 
and seem to vary randomly (Table IV). 

FK Responses (Shading Used as a Three-Dimensional Expanse 
in Vista or Perspective) —Here too percentages are small and seem 
to vary at random (Table IV). 

Fc Responses (Definite Form with Shading Used as Surface 
Appearance or Texture)—In the ascending series, Fe per cent 
reaches a low level at full exposure in both groups (between 3 
per cent and 5 per cent), but varies irregularly at the shorter ex- 
posures (Table IV). 

c Responses (Shading Used as Texture with Form Indefinite 
or Lacking) —There is a slight tendency toward decrease with de- 
creasing exposure time for c per cent in both groups, and the fre- 
quency of such responses is low throughout (Table IV) . 

Color Responses (FC, CF, C, and C’) 

FC Responses (Definite Form with Bright Color) —In both the 
ascending and descending series, FC per cent shows an up-and- 
down pattern whose mean range is so much smaller than the stand- 
ard errors of the difference as to be negligible (Table IV) . 

CF Responses (Bright Color and Indefinite Form) —In the as- 
cending series, CF per cent shows minima at the shortest and long- 
est exposures. There seems to be no consistent picture in the case 


of the descending series except for an increase at .01 of a second 
(Table IV). 


C Responses (Color Only) —The ascending group shows a de- 
crease in C per cent with lengthening exposure; the descending 
group shows no trend. In both cases, the frequencies are very 
small (Table IV). 

C’ Responses (Achromatic Surface Color Including Definite and 
Indefinite Form) —A reversal of trend in the two groups, both at 
very low frequencies, preclude any generalization here (Table IV). 


‘THE DETERMINANTS: THE LIMITATIONS OF THE GRrouP DATA 


One of the fundamental hypotheses underlying the Rorschach 
Test is that “Each personality always organizes and interprets ex- 
periences according to what he, as an individual personality, has 
selectively accepted and rejected and utilized and felt (10) .” 
The manner in which an individual “organizes and interprets ex- 
perience” is in the Rorschach Test reflected in part by the Ror- 
schach determinants. Although each individual has his own idio- 
syncratic manner of dealing with experience, theoretically there 
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are among the total population of individuals, groups of persons 
who react to the situations with which they are presented in a sim- 
ilar (but not exactly the same) fashion. In order to obtain con- 
sistent changes as a function of experimental conditions, one 
would have to equate the groups used in terms of reaction type. 
Where the subjects are not so selected and differ widely in reaction 
type, group data yield results which are not only statistically in- 
significant, but which also obscure significant findings. Such, in 
some measure, is the case in the group data which were presented 
above. Their real use is in providing a very rough standard of 
comparison against which to compare individual cases. 


Yet, the group data, tentative though they may be, do suggest 
some interesting ideas regarding Rorschach dynamics. Consider, 
for example, the factors involved in the perception of the cards 
under the difficulties imposed by short exposure. 


THE DETERMINANTS: THEIR PERCEPTUAL STATUS’ 


Predilection for the different determinant categories (move- 
ment, form, color, and shading) varies with the difficulty of the 
viewing situation. Separating the major determinant categories into 
two groups, one consisting solely of the movement category which 
involves the interpretation of the stimulus material and the other 
consisting of form, shading and color which primarily involves the 
use of the sensory aspects of the blots, it is found that the former 
is the most stable and most frequently used category at all exposure 
levels. The variations in the relative frequencies of the other de- 


terminant categories as a function of exposure are discussed more 
fully below. 


Of the determinants based on the sensory aspects of the blots, 
form is selected most frequently when the Rorschach cards are 
presented at .01 of a second exposure. At this same exposure level 
the next most frequently used determinants are shading and color. 
The relatively small percentage of color responses may be due to 
their lack of saturation at such brief exposure so that they do not 
provide an effective stimulus. The subject, therefore, has difficulty 
responding to them. 


As the exposure level is increased to .10 and 3.0 seconds, form is 
still primary but there is an increase in the per cent of color re- 
sponses and the per cent of shading determinants remains rela- 
tively constant. Thus at the intermediate exposure levels the order 





"The above discussion is based primarly on the data obtained from the subjects 
in the ascending group for the following reasons. First, these data bear most 
directly on the Aa problem—the unfolding of the perceptual process as a 
function of exposure time. Secondly, the descending group, having become 
well-acquainted with the blots at full exposure tended to ae and repeat more 


of their responses at subsequent exposures than did the ascending group. 
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of the determinants are form, color, and shading. At full exposure 
the same hierarchy is maintained.* 

As exposure level is lengthened there is also a steady increase in 
the quality of form response. At .01 of a second F— responses domi- 
nated. Subjects were constrained to utilize the vaguest outlines of 
the visual stimuli with which they were presented. With increased 
exposure time, the perceiver, having more to work with, could make 
a better “fit” between his perception and the available stimulus 
material. Consequently F-+ responses dominated at full exposure. 

A similar trend toward “goodness of perceptual fit” occurred in 
the case of shading responses. For analytic purposes the shading 
determinants were divided into two categories: undifferentiated 
and diffuse shading on the one hand, and shading which is com- 
bined with the formal aspects of the blot on the other. It was 
found that diffuse shading tends to decrease with increasing ex- 
posure time while formed shading tends to be used more appro- 
priately although decreasing.” Thus c and K tend to decrease as 
exposure time increases and Fc and FK decrease but are more care- 
fully and appropriately applied to the cards. 

The increasing “appropriateness,” for example, is shown in an 
examination of the cards to which FK responses appeared at the 
different exposures levels. At the three shortest exposures this de- 
terminant appeared on cards I, II, III, IV, VII, VIII, and X. But at 
full exposure it was offered only to cards III, VI, VII, and X. These 
cards yielding FK at full exposure seem to have characteristics 
which may make FK an easy response. They are cards which pos- 
sess any of the following important characteristics for the develop- 
ment of vista or perspective: in the achromatic cards the vertical 
axis of the blot is longer than the horizontal axis; in the colored 
cards white space in the center is not completely bound by a dark 
area and so it is not too well articulated, making it difficult for 
the subject to develop a response to it; and finally in the shaded 
cards the shading is not uniform throughout the blot but consists 
of a central area which is lighter than the outlying area thus lend- 
ing itself to being perceived as depth. 

Summing up, then, those shading determinants in which form 
is not an essential factor tend to decrease with increasing exposure 
time. Those determinants in which form is an essential feature 
also tend to decrease under the same conditions but they tend to be 





*For the subjects who were presented with the Rorschach cards in descending 
order the hierarchy of perceptual data was form, color and shading at each of 
the four exposure levels. 

*The k category (shading used as a three-dimensional expanse projected on a 
two-dimensional plane) is not included in the above discussion because it con- 
sists of two types of determinants, kKF in which form is secondary and Fk in 
which form is primary. Studying these determinants by themselves, we find 
that their trends are the same as for the other shading determinants. Thus Fk 
appears primarily at full exposure and kF at the shorter exposures. 
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offered primarily to those cards which lend themselves to such re- 
sponses. 


Similar trends may be found in the bright color determinants. 
At .10 of a second, the summed per cent of the bright color determi- 
nants steadily decreased from 25 per cent to 17 per cent at full 
exposure. Moreover, the bright color determinants, in which form 
is secondary (C and CF), decrease more rapidly with increasing 
exposure time than do those in which form is an integral part of 
the response (FC). This trend is still more striking if we glance 
at the variations in bright color determinants in the completely 
chromatic cards (VIII-X) as exposure time is increased. There it 
will be apparent that, for example, C almost disappears and CF 
drops precipitously. 

The burden of the evidence presented in the preceding pages 
is this. (1) Good form and the like are most apparent at the full 
exposure. There can be no complete control when there is an in- 
adequate material to be controlled. This supports the hypothesis 
that perception requires time in developing. (2) The response to 
cards at very brief exposure is tantamount to a stressful experience, 
involving as it does a perceptual “clutching at straws.” Here we 
may watch the subject dealing with a difficult situation, one con- 
siderably more so than is customary when the Rorschach Test is 
administered clinically. (3) Only after a minimum organization is 
achieved, can first affective responses occur and these are likely to 
be primitive. At full exposure they become subordinated to cog- 
nitive considerations. 


THE DETERMINANTS: IMPLICATIONS FOR RORSCHACH THEORY 


On the basis of the group data which were presented above sev- 
eral suggestions are in order regarding F+ per cent, Sum C, and the 
shading determinants. 

Low F-+ per cent—When the accuracy for form responses is poor 
it is usually interpreted as indicating that the subject is function- 
ing inadequately either because of emotional problems or intellec- 
tual shortcomings. The variation of F+ per cent as a function of 
exposure time indicates that this interpretation may be valid. Low 
F-+ per cent is characteristic of those Rorschach records which are 
obtained at the “stressful” shortest exposure level but it is not 
characteristic of those Rorschach records which are obtained at 
-the longer exposure levels. Consequently, if a subject is permitted 
to work under optimal conditions without limit of time and his 
responses still show a poor F formation then it seems reasonable to 
suppose that he is functioning under some handicap. 


Sum C—Sum C, which constitutes an 5 fer factor in de- 
termining the Erlebnistyp ratio, is calculated by assigning different 


weights to each of the color determinants. Thus an FC response is 
weighted 0.5, CF responses 1.0 and C responses 1.5. The data pre- 
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sented above indicate that a system of weighting these determinants 
is valid and necessary. Whether the weighting system provided by 
Rorschach is correct is a matter for further investigation. In this 
regard our reasoning is very much the same as it was in discussing 
the significance of the low F+ per cent. 

CF and C responses appear primarily at the shorter exposure 
levels and decrease as exposure time is increased. FC responses, on 
the other hand, tend to remain the most stable of the bright color 
determinants. Therefore, if under optimal conditions a subject still 
persists in giving responses which are characteristic of lower ex- 
posure levels then it may be an indication that the personality 
factors revealed by these determinants are rather potent in the 
individual’s personality structure. They should therefore be high- 
lighted in the protocol by weighting them more heavily than the 
other color determinants. 

Shading Determinants—In view of the fact that shading de- 
terminants in which form is indefinite tend to decrease with in- 
creasing exposure time and are supplanted by those determinants in 
which form is more definite it is suggested that a weighting system 
similar to that utilized for the bright color determinants might be 
developed. This system would indicate that those personality char- 
acteristics which are reflected by the shading determinants are more 
potent when they appear in the full exposure protocol with the 
form indefinite. 

Moreover, as exposure time is increased there is a tendency for 
the use of certain determinants to be limited to specific cards. This 
was especially notable in the FK response. It is therefore suggested 
that further research might well be oriented to investigating the 
figural aspects of the cards and the determinants which they usually 
elicit. Thus we might be able to compare the responses which a 
patient gives with the list of most frequent responses that are 
usually given to the blot. If his responses do not conform to the 
list then of necessity they would have to be weighted more heavily 
in interpreting the Rorschach protocol. 


CONTENT OF RESPONSE 


Since there is no standard listing of content categories that 
would be useful for all types of responses, sixteen categories most 
frequently employed and one miscellaneous category were used in 
the scoring of our data. 

Variety of Content of Response 

The longer the exposure time, the larger the number of different 
content categories employed by the subjects. There is relatively 
little variation in the average number of content categories at the 
three shorter exposure levels for both groups. However, when there 
are no limitations placed on the amount of time the subject may 
study the blots the average number of content categories increases 
markedly. 
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Change in Content of Responses 
Analysis of the proportion of responses in the various content 
categories reveals that with increasing exposure time there tends to 
be a larger percentage of human and animal detail responses at the 
longer exposures than at the shorter ones. This is consistent with 
the increase in detail responses as exposure time is lengthened. 


“Design” Responses 


In interpreting a Rorschach protocol a “design” response is 
usually regarded as a banal response. This response may be used 
for any of the blots. Taken in conjunction with other signs re- 
vealed in the record it may reflect the narrow range of the subject’s 
interests, or his rather feeble attempts to deal with emotional stim- 
uli. The latter interpretation is particularly relevant when the 
design response is offered to the chromatic cards. 

The data obtained for both groups indicate that the percentage 
of design responses decreases as a function of increasing exposure 
time. Consequently it is suggested that if under optimal condi- 
tions (i.e. when there is no limit on time) a subject persists in 
giving design responses it may reflect his difficulty in coping with 
the stimuli. 


DEGREE OF ORIGINALITY OF RESPONSES 


“Popular” responses were scored according to the ten populars 
suggested by Klopfer while “originals” were determined primarily 
on the basis of the examiner’s own experience. The last criterion 
is admittedly subjective. 

Populars 

Ascending and descending procedures yielded similar results in 
terms of popular responses—both yielding more popular responses 
at the longer exposure levels (Table V) . 

A breakdown of the frequency with which popular responses 
occur to the various cards which contain them, for both groups of 
subjects, suggests that at the shorter exposures popular responses 
to the achromatic cards are more frequent than to the chromatic 
cards. . 

Original Responses 

When exposure time is increased the average number of original 
responses varied very little as a function of exposure time for the 
ascending group. In the descending group, however, there is a 

- sizeable difference between full exposure and all subsequent ones. 
At full exposure originals are strikingly in evidence, at other ex- 
posures not (Table V). The difference may once again be attrib- 
uted to factors which have been considered previously—fatigue, loss 
of interest, decrease in provocative novelty, or the types of subjects 
in this group. 

Although the two groups differ in the quantity of original re- 
sponses as a function of exposure time, the quality of these responses 
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improved steadily with increasing exposure for both groups. The 
form level of the original responses was poor at the short exposures, 
and increase to an 0+ per cent of well over 50 for both groups at 
full exposure. In short, the effectiveness of creativity increases as 
a function of exposure time. 


TasBLe V—Variations in the Number of Popular and Original 
Responses as a Function of Exposure Time 


DEGREE OF ORIGINALITY 


Experimental Group Exposure Time 
01 10 3.0 

of a sec. of a sec. secs. Full 

Popular Range 0-4 1-4 3-6 2-8 
Ascending Mean 2.4 2.4 4.1 6.2 
Sigma 1.2 1.0 es 15 

Range 0-4 0-5 2-8 4-9 

Descending Mean 2.3 3.0 5.0 6.5 
Sigma 15 1.8 1.6 1.8 

Original Range 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Ascending Mean 0.9 1.6 0.7 1.1 
Sigma 1.4 15 1.1 1.3 

Range 0-5 0-4 0-5 1-9 

Descending Mean 15 0.8 1.3 4.3 
Sigma i Be 1.4 i 29 


THE INDIVIDUAL CASE STUDIES 


Group data, while they are valuable for revealing major trends, 
tend to obscure vital information regarding individual differences. 
Each subject in this experiment is a unique personality with a 
specific set of past experiences and consequently with his own 
individual needs and requirements for adjustment. To attempt to 
determine the nature of these needs or requirements for adjust- 
ment from mean scores is to do the data and the basic theory under- 
lying the Rorschach Test an injustice. Consequently, in this section 
an analysis of the variations in two individual cases” will be under- 
taken. These analyses will be checked against the case material 
collected by independent investigators at the Harvard Psychological 
Clinic. 

Before presenting the techniques by which the data were col- 
lected at the Clinic or the individual case analyses, the hypotheses 
in terms of which the cases were analyzed will be discussed. 

The survey of the literature indicated that perception serves an 
adaptive function for the organism. Since this generalization was 


“Analyses of seven cases were completed for this study. Due to the limitations 
of space only two of them are presented here. Nevertheless, the variations ob- 
tained from the remaining five cases are included in the summary. 
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based on experiments in which there were no limitations on the 
amount of time for which the subject could develop his percep- 
tions, it was assumed that the personality factors reflected in the 
responses to the Rorschach cards at full exposure, were those which 
were most congruent with the subject’s requirements for .adjust- 
ment. But what of the personality factors manifested at the shorter 
ex posuresz 

If perception involves defensive activities which require time, 
it is reasonable to suppose that by shortening the perception time, 
one may “get under” the defenses of the individual. Personality 
factors manifested at the shorter exposures but which do not appear 
at full exposure might be of such a nature that they would not 
satisfy the subject’s requirements for adjustment. Those responses 
to the Rorschach cards at the shorter exposures which are discarded 
at the longer ones may reflect personality characteristics which 
would not foster the subject’s attempts at adjustment. 


Furthermore, if the data obtained from the Rorschach proto- 
cols at full exposure were congruent with the subject’s attempts 
at affecting an adequate adjustment, and, if the data obtained at 
the shorter exposure reflected those personality characteristics 
which might mitigate the subject’s attempts at adjustment, then 
by comparing the Rorschach protocols at the shorter exposures 
with the one obtained at full exposure one should be able to infer 
the defense mechanisms which the subject had adopted. 


Before proceeding to the presentation and discussion of the 
individual cases, a word should be said about the procedures and 
techniques involved in the study. of these individuals by independ- 
ent investigators. It was in terms of the data collected by these 
investigators that the analyses and interpretations of the responses 
to the Rorschach cards could be clarified and evaluated. 


The two subjects whose Rorschach protocols will be discussed 
below submitted themselves to intensive study at the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic for purposes of a separate experimental inves- 
tigation that was designed to analyze the functional relationship 
between attitudes toward Russia and personality factors (35). This 
study was under the direction of M. Brewster Smith. 


The subjects were selected through various channels by means 
of the personal contacts of the Clinic staff. The Clinic staff did not 
attempt to select its subjects as representative of any specific popu- 
lation. They were concerned primarily with having among their 
subjects individuals who came from various walks of life, from a 
variety of social backgrounds, and who would be sufficiently 
intelligent to be verbally productive. Each of the subjects was paid 
at the prevailing rates for his participation in the Clinic program 
—as he was for his participation in the experiment described in 
these pages. 
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A group of sixteen different investigators (including Harvard 
faculty members, graduate students, and outside consultants) par- 
ticipated in the administration of 28 different procedures to the 
experimental subjects. These procedures fell into three major 
categories—those which were concerned with the subject’s personal 
history; those which were concerned with personality description 
and diagnosis; and those that were aimed primarily at determining 
the subject’s attitudes toward Russia. 


The data collected by means of the clinical procedures were 
then submitted to a Diagnostic Council** where each member was 
assigned the responsibility for analyzing the data obtained for one 
or more of the subjects in the project. These data then served as 
the basis for the final case summary which was presented to and 
criticized by the entire staff of the Diagnostic Council. It is this 
final case summary which served as the source for the evidence 
which is cited under the heading of “Clinic Data.” 

In presenting the data obtained from the two individual sub- 
jects the procedure will be as follows: 


First, a thumbnail sketch based on the subject’s final case 
summary will be presented to acquaint the reader with the overall 
picture of the subject’s history, background and personality. Then, 
following a discussion of the personality factors reflected in the 
subject’s Rorschach protocols additional clinical materials will be 
presented to determine their significance. 


THE CASE OF SAMUEL KLEINFELD 


SUMMARY OF HIsToRICAL DATA AND PERSONALITY SKETCH™ 


Samuel Kleinfeld is a thirty-four year old married male who, 
brought up in an immigrant family where professional and intel- 
lectual activities were highly prized, still aspires to attaining the 
goals set by his parents while in reality he is far from fulfilling their 
desires. In appearance, Kleinfeld is slightly built and gives the im- 
pression of “being in a minor key, in all that this expression 
connotes.” 

Kleinfeld’s parents, Russian-Jewish immigrants, settled among 
their co-religionists in Boston. Here the subject spent most of his 
life. The family was a tightly knit unit. His father, the owner of a 
grocery, was the subject’s teacher, exemplar and disciplinarian. 
The ideals he inculcated in his son are still among those that Klein- 
feld values most highly. His mother, characterized by the subject as 


™The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Drs. David F. Aberle, Jerome 
S. Bruner, Stanley G. Estes, Eugenia Hanfmann, Sheldon J. Korchin, M. 
Brewster Smith, and Robert W. White, members of the Diagnostic Council, for 
making their material available to him. 

22Dr. Sheldon J. Korchin prepared the final Clinic report on Samuel Kleinfeld. 
‘The material presented above is a condensation of his report. 
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a “soft and weak” person, left her permanent mark on her son. 
This is reflected by his dependence and need for succorance. Both 
parents placed a great deal of emphasis on achievement and the 
importance of overcoming the educational lacks which they them- 
selves had. 

The third of four children, Kleinfeld found himself competing 
with his siblings for his mother’s love and affection and also in the 
attempt to achieve parental goals and ideals. Rivalry with his older 
brother, who was more successful than he in attaining the parental 
goals, appears to have been quite marked. These feelings are 
presently so well repressed by the subject that he now remembers 
little of this early relationship. 

After graduating from Boston elementary and high schools, he 
attended a New England university for one year. His grades in 
school were only fair and he left the university to open his own 
grocery store. He operated this store until he was drafted into the 
Army in 1942. While on duty overseas, the subject realized that 
he was in love with a girl back home whom he had known for some 
time. Upon his discharge from the Army and his return to the 
states in 1946, the subject married this girl, who is superior to 
him educationally and professionally. 

At present he is self-employed as the owner of a grocery store, 
having taken over his father’s store upon the latter’s death. Klein- 
feld resents his present occupation and his entrance into it was 
marked by a passive acceptance of circumstances. His greatest satis- 
faction is found in his avocational life which involves his “interest 
in music and in cultural things generally.” 


The level of his intelligence, as measured by the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Test, is in the superior range. His interviewer 
feels, however, that he is best regarded as of average intelligence. 
He has a tendency to overlook details and prefers easy generaliza- 
tions. His intellectual aspirations are still high but are held in check 
by his “modest, somewhat self-deprecatory attitude, and/or by his 
limited output of mental energy.” His thinking although neither 
over-organized nor over-stereotyped, lacks accuracy and precision.” 

In the affective sphere the subject’s emotional responsiveness is 
regarded as “strong and impulsive” but despite occasional flare-ups 
the subject is said to maintain a “rather level emotional life.” The 
one factor in Kleinfeld’s emotional sphere which is of special in- 
terest is his anxiety. On a manifest level the subject is said to 
experience little anxiety but analysis of certain data suggested the 
hypothesis that he “presents the picture of an anxiety-ridden 
individual,” indicating that there is more anxiety on a covert than 
on an overt level. 

Of Kleinfeld’s basic strivings, dependence appears to be of 
major importance. Autonomy is another strong need in this sub- 
ject. This need is expressed “in a desire to be left alone, not to be 
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constrained, rather than any genuine desire to live as-a‘frée spirit.” 
The other outstanding feature of his basic strivings is that sexually 
the subject is said to possess a strong feminine component in his 
personality. 

Repression, avoidance, and restriction—the more passive of the 
defense mechanisms—appear to be the main ones utilized by the 
subject. When confronted with an anxiety-provoking situation, the 
subject tends to withdraw or to limit his activity, or when the 
situation is passed to repress it. 


Kleinfeld’s social relationships are limited to a small group of 
friends. “‘His friends are drawn from people with interests similar 
to his own, that is ‘the higher things in life.” Typically they tend 
to be professional people or others whose behavior he can emulate 
and by that token raise his own position.” This subject is con- 
descending toward superiors who have gained their positions 
through hard work. He is “condescending and willing to listen 
dutifully and obey.” But he is contemptuous toward those who 
have attained their positions because of fortuitous circumstances. 
In general, he is said to be rather kind to inferiors. 


Kleinfeld’s primary aspiration for himself and his family is to 
live in one of the better Boston suburbs “where they can have a 
relatively comfortable home, where he will be able to achieve 
greater leisure than he has now—leisure which to him means time 
to devote to the arts. He wants time, moreover, to devote to the 


children that he plans to have—time that he points out. his father 
didn’t have for him.” 


Although Kleinfeld has made a satisfactory adjustment up to 
this point in his life, it is doubtful that he could withstand any 
increase in frustration. The prognosis of the interviewer is that 
Kleinfeld “would crack completely under a strong barrage from the 
outside world or a renewed onslaught from unacceptable impulses 
within him. It is unlikely, however, that he will meet with situa- 
tions capable of disturbing his present adjustment.” 


ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION OF KLEINFELD’S RORSCHACH PROTOCOLS 


Analyzing the variations in the following Rorschach scores, 
W, D, F, k, FK, c, CF, FC, and content (Table VI) , and interpret- 
ing them in the light of the clinical data, we find that anxiety 
stemming from unresolved sensual desires, a tendency to make in- 
adequate generalizations, impulsiveness, and passivity are more in 
evidence in the Rorschach protocols obtained at the shorter expos- 
ure levels. On the other hand, the evidence for active tendencies, 
practical judgment and ability to control affect, is more apparent 
at the longer exposures. No adequate rationale was developed for 
the variations in the movement determinants (M, FM, and m), or 
for the variations in the Dd location category. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE C DETERMINANT AS A 
FUNCTION OF INCREASING ExposuRE TIME™ 





The c determinant when interpreted in terms of Klopfer’s 
method (18) is said to reveal the subject’s sensuous strivings, his 
sensitivity, or his desire for closer contact with those in his environ- 
ment. The relative frequency of this determinant, in the four Ror- 
schach protocols obtained from Kleinfeld, is higher at the shorter 
exposures than at full exposure. It decreases as a function of in- 
creasing exposure time from 46 per cent at .01 of a second exposure 
to 4 per cent at full exposure. At .01 of a second it is the subject’s 
most frequently used determinant. At .10 of a second, although 
it is not the most frequently used determinant it is one of the 
major determinants in the record. Since the c determinant assumes 
such an important role in protocols obtained at .01 and .10 of a 
second exposure levels, it is suggested that the personality factors 
reflected by it (sensitivity, sensuous feelings, or the desire for con- 
tact with others) belie the subject’s feelings of anxiety or insecurity. 


Cuinic DATA 


On the basis of the Clinic data presented below it is apparent 
that the subject’s sensuous feelings reflected by his use of the c 
determinant and also his anxiety inferred from it, are more opera- 
tive on a covert rather than on an overt level. 


Thus, Korchin writes, 


It is somewhat difficult to appraise the extent of anxiety in this indi- 
vidual. On the manifest ‘level, and in S’s own description of his behavior 
there is little evidence of anxiety. He reports occasional business worries 
but apparently he has an impunitive facility for avoiding any marked 
involvement on this score. However, at a covert level, we have Langer’s 
report on the basis of the Free Association Hour that Kleinfeld presents 
a perfect picture of an anxiety-ridden individual. This analysis is based 
upon many statements indicating that for him dangers lurk on all sides 
and there are in the world many causes for apprehension. Not only is 
this diffuse and generalized anxiety apparent to Langer, but there is also 
evidence that there is anxiety over the possibility of revealing parts of 
the personality hitherto unknown to himself as well as to outsiders. 
Thus, in the Free Association Hour, Kleinfeld expresses great concern as 
to what may be revealed by the Rorschach Test. He is disturbed too by 
the Free Association Hour in which again there is the possibility for 
hidden material to be revealed. Langer feels that his interview reveals 
that Kleinfeld’s inner life is in a state of confusion with all kinds of 
anti-social impulses, dirty desires and antagonisms clamoring for ex- 
pression. 





18The interpretation of a single Rorschach determinant depends on the context 
in which it appears. The technique of discussing each determinant separately 
is designed to make the presentation of data more lucid. The final interpre- 
tation of each of the determinants was based on a consideration of both the 
Rorschach protocol and the clinical data. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE CONTENT OF RESPONSES AS A 
FUNCTION OF INCREASING ExposuRE TIME 


Analysis of the symbolic significance of the content of certain 
responses and the types of movement in which human figures are 
engaged frequently reveals a subject's needs and the roles he may 
assume in social situations. Such an analysis of Kleinfeld’s data 
indicates that his passive and dependent tendencies are more in 
evidence in the protocols obtained at the shorter exposures while 
his active tendencies are more apparent in the protocols obtained 
at full exposure. 


The Rorschach data on which the above discussion is based 
occur primarily in the sequence of responses to Cards II and III 
as exposure time is increased. 


The sequence of responses to Card II as exposure time is in- 
creased is as follows: 


At .01 of a second exposure and at .10 of a second exposure 
the subject saw “two chunks of beef” in the ink-blot. While the 
content of this response may in large measure have been deter- 
mined by his preoccupation with his grocery store, it is nevertheless 
suggested that this response also highlights the subject’s dependent 
tendencies. This interpretation is based on the symbolic significance 
of food responses. 


At 3.0 seconds exposure, when presented with the same card, 
he sees “two soldiers . . . leaning over a wall” with the red repre- 
senting “blood.” At full exposure, however, the subject no longer 
sees the red as blood nor are the two figures “leaning over a wall.” 
His response at this exposure level is, “two hunters out in the snow 
reaching for something.” 

With regard to Card III the evidence is not as clear-cut as it is 
for Card II but it does suggest similar conclusions. Thus at .01 of 
a second exposure and .10 of a second exposure the subject sees two 
figures leaning against each other. At 3.0 seconds they are “holding 
onto something” and at full exposure they are “carrying some- 
thing.” 

Thus, passive-dependent tendencies, reflected by the symbolic 
significance of the food response and the flexor movements of the 
human figures, at the shorter exposures are replaced by the more 
outgoing tendencies of the extensor movements at full exposure. 
In the light of previous clinical experience it may be said that 
these outgoing tendencies may manifest themselves in counter- 
action. 

In passing it should also be noted that the subject’s aggressive 
tendencies are manifest in a more “primitive” fashion in his re- 
sponses to Card II at the shorter exposures than at the longer ones. 
At 3.0 seconds the response to the bottom red was “blood” while 
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he omits this response at full exposure. one might have inferred 
his aggressive tendencies from his response “two hunters... .” in 
which the aggression is couched in a more “acceptable” fashion. 


Cuinic DATA 


The clinical material indicates that passive-dependent needs are 
among the subject’s more important needs. Yet the subject is quite 
unaware of its significance in his own behavior. Although Klein- 
feld feels that “he holds the leading role” in his marriage, the 
interviewer suspects that by selecting a “superior object for mar- 
riage” Kleinfeld “is endeavoring to establish the dependent rela- 
tionship which must have existed between him and his mother in 
childhood.” 

The subject’s passivity has also involved him in a situation 
which he resents. 

His occupation is for him a resented vocation and his entry into it 
was marked by a passive acceptance of circumstances. He does not leave 
his grocery store because inertia and passivity prevent any radical change. 


It will be recalled that the Rorschach protocols obtained at 
the shorter exposure contained more evidence regarding the pas- 
sive-dependent tendencies discussed above, than did the protocol 
obtained at full exposure. The latter contained responses in which 
humans were engaged in extensor movements. The interpretation 
of these responses appear to be congruent with the interviewer's 
statements that “autonomy strivings” are integral parts of the sub- 
ject’s fantasy life and that the subject is striving to overcome his 
shortcomings. For Kleinfeld the active, and not the passive role, 
is the desired one. 


Kleinfeld’s history is marked by instances of substitute striving. The 
most inclusive of these is his decision that a cultured life, regardless of 
one’s avocation is more important than a desirable vocation. In view of 
these substitute strivings, it is not surprising to learn that the analysis 
of the Thematic Apperception Test revealed that Kleinfeld still envisages 
himself as a kind of ‘Horatio Alger character who rises from rags to 
riches.’ 


Reviewing the data regarding aggression, which was expressed 
in a more “primitive’” manner at the shorter exposures and in a 
more “acceptable” fashion at full exposure, we find that the inter- 
viewer suggests that this need is rarely evident on a manifest level. 


Except for occasional outbursts, there is relatively little sign of 
aggression at a manifest level. However, the presumption is very strong 
that there is a good deal of repressed hostility since this subject seems 
to be incapable of giving vent to aggressive impulses now or in the past. 
Thus his complete repression of his feelings toward his brother makes 
the hypothesis likely that the most potent of Kleinfeld’s unconscious 
impulses is aggression and that therefore this wish is most in need of 
repression. 
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VARIATIONS IN LOCATION CATEGORIES AS A FUNCTION 
OF INCREASING ExposuRE TIME 


On the basis of the relative frequency with which each of the 
Rorschach location categories appears in a protocol, the Rorschach 
analyst can frequently infer the subject’s approach to the problems 
which he may encounter in his daily life. The “whole” (W) 
responses may at times reflect the subject’s tendency to generalize, 
to organize material, or his tendency to indulge in abstract reason- 
ing. The responses to the large details of the blots (D responses) 
may reflect the subject’s interest in the commonplace, the practical, 
and, in general, suggests that the subject’s approach to problems is 
best characterized as a commonsense approach. 

Contrary to the group trend, which showed a consistent decrease 
in the relative frequency of W responses and increase in the relative 
frequency of D responses as a function of increasing exposure 
time, Kleinfeld’s data reveal an increase in W per cent and decrease 
in D per cent up to full exposure. In his records W per cent in- 
creases from 55 per cent at .01 of a second exposure to 92 per cent 
at 3.0 seconds exposure. His D per cent is 27 at .0] of a second 
exposure, 38 at .10 of a second exposure and 8 at 3.0 seconds expos- 
ure. Only at full exposure does the relative frequency of D 
responses (61 per cent) outweigh the proportion of W responses 
(39 per cent) . 

Interpreting these data, it is suggested that the whole responses 
may reflect the subject’s tendency to generalize, or to indulge in 
abstract reasoning. (The hypothesis that it may reflect good or- 
ganizational ability is rejected because the wholes are not too 
well-organized ones.) Since the whole responses are not too well- 
organized, it is suggested that Kleinfeld’s generalizations or his 
abstractions, if these are characteristic of him, are not very adequate. 
On the other hand the large percentage of D responses at full 
exposure suggests that Kleinfeld’s approach to problems may be 
what is frequently termed a commonsense approach. 


Curnic DATA 


Turning to the clinical material to determine what role the 
aforementioned factors play in Kleinfeld’s personality structure, 
we find that the use of whole responses probably reflects the sub- 
ject’s tendency to generalize rather than to indulge in abstract form- 
ulations. Secondly, that while these generalizations are, in a certain 
sense, characteristic of the subject, they are not his most effective 
way of dealing with his problems. As indicated by the subject's 
approach to the Clinic tests and the manner in which he solves his 
personal problems, he is more effective when he adopts a concrete 
or a commonsense technique. In assessing Kleinfeld’s mental abili- 
ties on the basis of the subject’s performance on the Clinic tests, 
Korchin writes, 
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Kleinfeld finds general abstract formulations hard to achieve and 
frequently takes recourse to a rather inexacting way of organizing his 
material, even though he is still aiming at a generalization. His thinking, 
although neither over-organized nor over-stereotyped, lacks accuracy 
and precision. 

However, Kleinfeld’s ability in problem-solving is definitely 
more adequate when he adopts a more concrete approach to the 
problems with which he is faced. This was manifested in the per- 
ceptual approach that he adopted with the Vigotsky Test. 

On the Vigotsky, his approach was predominantly perceptual. He 
would immediately engage in manipulation of the blocks and would, in 
the course of this activity, frequently obtain ideas about ordering them. 
His conceptual formulations did not lag far behind this perceptual 
activity, and although the verbal expression was not on a completely 
abstract level, it sufficed for the orderly conduct of the performance. 

In his personal life the subject also maintains his adjustment 
by effecting some very practical compromise solutions although he 
may seek higher goals. 

Although he seeks for the ‘higher’ things in life, it is clear that he 
doesn’t intend to cut himself away from his one vocation, that of the 
grocery store. At the present, he has achieved some sort of compromise so- 
lution by his decision that one need not be great or famous or hold a very 
fine vocation, in order to be a good person. But this means only that one 
leads a good life. . . . In the grocery store he has a very clear role and the 
security of being in an area that he knows. Elsewhere he would be 
insecure and lost. And he realizes himself that he is now too old to 
retrain. So the solution he is achieving, of separating the vocational and 
avocational and seeking satisfaction in the latter, so as not to necessitate 
a change in the former, is probably quite a realistic one. 


VARIATIONS IN COLOR DETERMINANTS AS A 
FUNCTION OF INCREASING ExPposuRE TIME 


The use of color for responses to the Rorschach ink-blots is said 
to reflect the subject’s responsiveness to external environmental 
stimuli. When color responses are determined primarily by the 
color of the ink-blot and only secondarily by its form (CF), they 
may reflect the subject’s tendency to react impulsively to the situa- 
tions with which he is faced. On the other hand, when the subject 
utilizes both the form and color of the ink-blot in such a manner 
that form is primary (FC), these responses are said to reflect the 
subject’s ability to adapt himself to environmental stimuli, and to 
effect an adequate emotional adjustment. Finally, no responses to 
the colored areas of the blots may reflect a subject’s inability to 
effect adequate emotional rapport with his environment. 

Kleinfeld’s threshold for color responses is higher than for 
most subjects. At .01 of a second exposure his Rorschach protocol 
does not contain any responses in which color is a determinant. 
In one instance, Card IX at .01 of a second exposure, he does 
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suspect that the blots contain chromatic stimuli as indicated by 
his aside, “I could almost depict the color. I didn’t see it. I feel it 
suggested color.” However this “feeling” had no effect upon the 
determinants involved in his response. 


The lack of color determinants in Kleinfeld’s protocol at .01 of 
a second exposure gives rise to the interpretation that Kleinfeld 
may have difficulty in effecting an adequate adjustment to emo- 
tional stimuli. 


At .10 of a second exposure and 3.0 seconds exposure the only 
color determinants which are present are CF determinants. The 
CF per cent is 36 at .10 of a second exposure. It decreases to 17 
per cent at 3.0 seconds. It is suggested that the relative frequency 
of CF responses at these exposure levels reflect the subject’s im- 
pulsive reactions to emotional and environmental stimuli. 


Finally, turning to the relative frequency of color responses at 
full exposure, we find 25 per cent responses which may again reflect 
the subject’s impulsiveness. However, at this same exposure level 
there appear for the first time 11 per cent FC responses which may 
reflect the subject’s ability to effect adequate emotional rapport 
with his environment. This may to some degree curtail the potency 
of his impulsive reactions. 


Cuinic DATA 


Reviewing the Rorschach data in the light of the clinical ma- 
terial, we find that the evidence obtained at the shorter exposures 
reflected the subject’s inability to deal adequately with intense 
emotional situations and his impulsiveness. On the other hand, 
the data obtained at full exposure appear to be congruent with 
the subject’s ability to control his impulsive reactions and to 
weather traumatic situations. 


One of the more recent traumatic situations that Kleinfeld 
experienced was the death of his father. Of his reaction to this 
Korchin writes, 


Kleinfeld was hit rather heavily by his father’s death—experiencing 
an intense mourning and depressive reaction. When he was seen ten days 
after the death, he had still to regain some of his equanimity. 


Since the report was written, however, Kleinfeld has recovered 
from his initial reaction. The evidence regarding Kleinfeld’s im- 
pulsiveness is to be found in Korchin’s discussion of the subject's 
temperamental traits. He says, 


Kleinfeld’s emotional responses appear to be rather strong and 
impulsive. He reports ‘letting go about petty things.’ In his store he 
sometimes blows up at employees and in some cases customers. He traces 
back this impulsiveness to his hot temper as a child, which he claims 
descended from his mother. However, this emotional impulsiveness is very 
well under control, is well adapted to his environment and fits the de- 
mands of reality. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE FK, F, AND Fc DETERMINANTS AS A 
FUNCTION OF EXPOSURE TIME 


The FK, F, and Fc determinants, scored for a subject’s re- 
sponses to the formal aspects of the blots, and the form plus the 
shading characteristics of the blots, are said to reflect the subject's 
control over either his inner impulses or his responsiveness to 
external stimuli. The data regarding a subject's control are impor- 
tant in estimating his ego structure. Adding the relative frequencies 
for these determinants at each of the exposure levels, we find that 
control is less adequate at the shorter exposure levels than at the 
longer ones. 


The evidence on which this hypothesis is based is as follows: 
At .01 of a second exposure Kleinfeld utilizes F as a determinant 
in 36 per cent of his responses. The FK and Fc determinants are 
not used at this exposure level. While the relative frequency of F 
responses at this exposure level is higher than those at the other 
exposure levels it does not indicate that control is adequate for, 
at this same exposure level, it is exceeded by the c determinant 
(c per cent is 46). At .10 of a second exposure the combined fre- 
quency of F and Fc is 27 per cent and here it is exceeded by 36 
per cent CF. At 3.0 seconds exposure the sum of the FK, F, and 
Fc determinants is 42 per cent and at full exposure it is 39 per 
cent. At both of these exposure levels it is higher than the relative 
frequency for any of the other determinants indicating that control 
at these levels is more adequate than at previous ones. 


Cuinic DATA 


Reviewing the Rorschach data in the light of the clinical report, 
we find that the evidence obtained at the shorter exposures—inade- 
quate control—is congruent with Korchin’s prognosis for Kleinfeld’s 
future adjustment and the interviewer's statement regarding the 
subject’s weak ego structure. On the other hand, the evidence for 
adequate control—obtained at the longer exposures—is more in 
line with the assessment of the subject’s present adjustment. 

Korchin writes in his report, 

Kleinfeld is a weak ego who, although he has made fairly satisfactory 
adjustments to most of the frustrating situations he has thus far met, 
does not have enough reserve strength to withstand a great deal of 
further frustration. It is possible that he would crack completely under 
either a strong barrage from the outside world or a renewed onslaught 
from unacceptable impulses within him. It is unlikely, however, that he 
will meet with situations capable of disturbing his present adjustment. 

The evidence for adequate control appears to be consistent 
with the comment that “Kleinfeld’s emotions are rather well under 
control, and except for occasional flare-ups he is able to maintain 
a rather level emotional life.” 
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FINAL SUMMARY OF-THE PERSONALITY FACTORS REVEALED BY 
THE ANALYSIS OF KLEINFELD’s Four RORSCHACH PROTOCOLS 


Analyzing the variations in the W, D, F, k, FK, c, CF, FC and 
content categories, and interpreting them in the light of the Clinic 
data, we find that at the shorter exposures there is more evidence 
for “dirty impulses,” which may result in anxiety, passive-depend- 
ent tendencies, a tendency to make inadequate generalizations, 
impulsiveness, and inadequate control than at the longer exposures. 
At these same exposure levels aggression is expressed in a “more 
primitive” manner. At the longer exposures, however, the evidence 
for “dirty impulses” and impulsiveness is less prominent; aggres- 
sion is expressed in a “more acceptable” fashion; practical solutions 
to a large extent replaced inadequate generalizations; evidence 
for active tendencies appeared; control appeared more adequate 
and ability to effect adequate emotional rapport with environ- 
mental stimuli was evident for the first time. In summary then, it 
may be said that the Rorschach protocols at the shorter exposures 
revealed more evidence regarding those of the subject’s personality 
characteristics which might interfere with his attempts to secure 
an adequate adjustment. The data in the Rorschach protocols at 
the longer exposures were more congruent with the picture of the 
subject’s defensive processes and his present adjustment pattern. 


THE CASE OF GRAFTON UPJOHN 


SUMMARY OF HistoRICAL DATA AND PERSONALITY SKETCH" 


Grafton Upjohn is a forty-eight year old married male whose 
lot in life is a very unhappy one. With his present social status 
inferior to that which he enjoyed as a child and with little hope 
of a change in the future, this subject finds himself beset with 
many frustrations. 

Upjohn is an endomorphic individual with a round face, round 
and fat body and short stature. “His gestures are small and rather 
enclosed, and he holds himself straight.” Much of the time he has 
a smile on his face. ; 

The youngest of four children born of well-to-do Episcopalian 
parents, who relied primarily on the paternal grandfather for their 
income, Upjohn was raised in a luxurious environment for the first 
eight years of his life. His parents always did the “right” things 
and always knew the “right” people. In many ways Grafton Up- 
john’s life has been an unhappy one because he has not been, 
and probably will not be, able to live in such an environment 
again. Both parents were symbols of upper-class society for the 
subject. He admired his father because of his “handsomeness and 
his manners” but recognized his weaknesses as “lack of business 
acumen and an excessive fondness for expensive luxuries.’” Upjohn 


“Dr, David F. Aberle prepared the final Clinic report on Upjohn. The material 
presented below is a condensation of his report. 
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admired his mother’s ability to entertain well and there are indica- 
tions that he was closer to her than to his father in early life. He 
“refers to being emotional like his mother, and often speaks of him- 
self as an old woman, as having a ‘matronly’ figure, and the like.” 
The subject “must have played up to her affections very thoroughly, 
probably by giving affection and by identificatory emulation.” 
Neither parent disciplined Upjohn as a child nor did they give 
him the affection he desired. Both these functions were assumed 
by his nurse. He also found genuine companionship with his sister; 
his next oldest sibling. Two older brothers constantly dominated 
Upjohn. They “cured him of lisping by picking on him” and in 
many ways they were superior to him. 

With the failure of his grandfather’s business in 1907, Upjohn’s 
family no longer was able to live in the style they were accustomed 
to. At this time Upjohn was forced to do chores and mix with 
people whom he regarded as inferior to himself. He did not and 
has not adjusted to these circumstances. 


In grade school, high school and college Upjohn’s achievements 
were far {rom outstanding. His poor record may be ascribed to 
motivational rather than intellectual difficulties. After World War 
I in which he served in the Army as a 2nd Lieutenant, Upjohn 
completed his college education and then failed in a variety of 
promotional schemes. He returned to his Alma Mater to accept 
an administrative position from which he rose to assistant to the 
President. After the outbreak of World War II, Upjohn entered 
the Army and rose from the rank of Captain to Lieutenant Colonel. 
His major duties at an overseas base involved the assignment of 
personnel to positions where they were most needed. While overseas 
he suffered intermittently from gastric disorders and concern over 
potency. 


Upon returning from the Service he did not return to his peace- 
time job because of a change in administration at the college. 
After some difficulty he obtained a Civil Service position which he 
still holds. Upjohn “seems to show common sense, insight, and a 
sort of despairing sense of responsibility in his job.” One of the 
sources of dissatisfaction on the job is that “others (on the job) 
are more concerned with intra-office politics than with adequate 
education for the young men of whom Upjohn is so fond.” Other 
sources of dissatisfaction on the job are that he feels that his tenure 
is insecure and his income inadequate. 


In 1924 Upjohn married a woman who is a source of great 
security for him although he objects to her slovenliness and fears 
and admires her intellectual capacities. He wants his three children 
to “mirror his own values.” He says that “he is in love with them, 
he apparently dominates them, tries to train them in the code of 
manners (and honesty is ‘jee too), and nags them... .” 
and then feels guilty about it. 
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On the basis of the intelligence tests administered at the Clinic, 
Upjohn was rated as of superior intelligence. But in assessing the 
subject’s abilities, the interviewer says that he performs “on a 
common sense level, with few signs of emotional interference with 
his intellectual functioning.” 

In social situations Upjohn constantly tries to put his best 
foot forward and “he alternates between self-display with self- 
criticism and devaluation.” He has practically no friends. This may 
be a function of the high standards he employs in selecting them. 
Apparently “position, rather than personality, is the crucial factor 
for him.” Upjohn is a prejudiced individual. 

Upjohn does not find it difficult to let off steam. “He appears 
to be moderately aggressive, with little covert aggression, but with 
a considerable quantity of displaced aggression . . .” He says that 
in critical situations his control is good. 

His anxieties are glossed over and his difficulties are curbed 
“by a superficial sociability so that he is more apt to be ‘disturbing 
than disturbed’.” He is preoccupied with his sexual adequacy and 
has doubts about his masculinity. He enjoys the experience of 
dominance and finds great satisfaction in fulfilling his needs for 
nurturance and recognition. His leadership ability and his ability 
to take it physically are two major sources of satisfaction to him. 

One of Upjohn’s major conflicts at present is his inability to 
satisfy both his needs for achievement and dependent relationships. 
The report states “. . . we find him today caught between two ways 
of adaptation: dependency and ingratiation on the one hand, and 
successful aggressive masculinity on the other.” As a result, “His 
first line of defense seems to be to look for a dependency object, 
his second, direct restriving—to take action to do a good job.” 

However, he does not satisfy his needs, so “he suffers from feel- 
ings of inadequacy and defeat, against which he must defend him- 
self if his self-picture is not to suffer irreparable defacement. For 
these purposes his valuation of social graces as being more impor- 
tant than the qualities which he lacks serves an important function 
(substitute striving). Similarly his projections and displacement 
with regard to the Jews helped keep his personality intact . . .” 

Although not a happy man, the prognosis for Upjohn’s con- 
tinued adjustment is good. 


ANALYSIS AND DiscussION OF UPJOHN’s RORSCHACH PROTOCOLS 


Upjohn’s protocol, obtained at full exposure, suggests that he 
is a more controlled individual than one might suggest on the 
basis of the protocols obtained at the shorter exposures (Table 
VII). This statement is based on the variations in the F and Fc 
determinants as a function of exposure time, and it is congruent 
with the Clinic data which indicate that the subject exerts a good 
deal of control to maintain a facade as an individual with high 
social status who always behaves correctly. To maintain this role, 
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Upjohn has to control his impulsiveness or labile:emotions, and 
instinctual drives. Comparing the variations in the control determi- 
nants with those obtained for the CF and FM determinants sug- 
gests that control at the shorter exposures is not sufficient to deal 
with the personality characteristics reflected by CF and FM. Finally, 
the variations in the relative frequency of M responses indicate 
that there was more evidence at the shorter than the longer expos- 
ures to suggest that the subject was capable of creative activity. 
However, in view of Upjohn’s adjustment pattern this too has to 
come under control as does his aggression which was reflected in 
the variations obtained for the white space (S) location category. 
No adequate rationale was developed for the variations in the k 
and C’ determinants and in the other location categories besides S. 


VARIATIONS IN THE F AND FC DETERMINANTS AS A FUNCTION OF 
INCREASING ExposuRE TIME 


Both the F and Fc determinants frequently yield an estimate 
of the subject’s control. At the first three exposure levels (.01, .10, 
and 3.0 seconds) the combined value for both these determinants 
is relatively constant, but at full exposure it increases sharply. The 
sum of the relative frequencies for both determinants at each of 
the exposure levels from .01 of a second to full exposure is 36 per 
cent, 34 per cent, 39 per cent and 58 per cent. Thus, the data 
obtained at full exposure suggest that control may play a more 
central role in Upjohn’s personality structure than one might infer 
on the basis of the protocols obtained at the shorter exposures. 


Cuinic DaTA 


Reviewing the gross factor “control” in the light of the Clinic 
data, we find that it is manifest in Upjohn’s compulsive behavior, 
repression and other defensive attitudes which serve to maintain 
the image that the subject has of himself. 

Upjohn’s compulsiveness is evident in his intense dislike for 
physical disorderliness. At home this is manifested in his week-end 
clean-up campaigns and at the Clinic it was reflected in ash-tray 
cleaning activities. The clinical material regarding both these situa- 
tions will be presented below when the subject’s compulsiveness is 
treated in a separate category. 

Repression as an indication of Upjohn’s control is particularly 
evident in his attitude toward his early life. 

It seems highly probable that he has repressed aspects of his feelings 
of rivalry toward /his sister, and that he has repressed fantasies of ‘taking’ 
by force what was not forthcoming. 

But more important than either compulsiveness or repression 
in this subject’s repertoire of defense mechanisms is that of substi- 
tute striving. His substitute strivings appear to have the function of 
protecting the image that Upjohn has of himself. They are mani- 
fested in his attempts to put his “best foot forward” and in his high 
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evaluation of social status. Thus, Aberle writes, 

. . . he suffers from feelings of inadequacy and defeat (whose roots 
of course go far back), against which he must defend himself if his 
self-picture is not to suffer irreparable defacement. For these purposes, 
his valuation of social graces as being more important than the qualities 
which he lacks serves an important function (substitute striving). 

He continually wards off any possible attack on him for being mis- 
informed or stupid. He has unquestionably avoided certain things which 
might reflect discredit on him. 

In point of fact he ‘covers’ by talking, and is probably defensively 
suppressing many reactions which, he feels, might damage our picture 
of him. 


However, the picture that Upjohn tries to present to others of 
high social status differs from that which he reveals to intimates. 
Another feature of great importance is that to a more marked 
degree than any other case Upjohn made strenuous conscious efforts to 
show himself in a favorable light. In this case we happen to have avail- 
able outside testimony which gives a different impression of him from 
that which he tries to present, and which fits well with the notions which 
the various experimenters began to have about his personality. 

On the basis of the Rorschach data obtained at the shorter ex- 
posure levels we shall attempt to present later those aspects of his 
personality which he may be trying to conceal. At this point it 
should be indicated that the subject feels that his defenses are fully 
adequate to the task of protecting his image of himself. 

He apparently feels his defenses against giving an unfavorable picture 
are adequate, since he expresses himself as being willing to continue to 
act as a subject, and says that he enjoyed his experience at the Clinic. 

What are the significant characteristics of this image that 
Upjohn is trying so hard to protect? One of the more significant 
factors, if not the most significant factor, is his desire to be regarded 
as an individual with high social status. This attitude permeates 
much of the subject’s behavior. It is especially manifest in his job 
activities and in his selection of friends. 

Status means so much to this subject that he is willing to do 
menial tasks if he is permitted to obtain some satisfaction from 
basking in the reflected glory of others who do have high status. 

Upjohn is probably markedly deferential in his behavior on the job, 
since he is willing to perform jobs of virtually errand-boy status pro- 
vided that the person with whom he is connected is himself of some 
prestige. This, of course, ties in closely with his glory through associa- 
tion, which he emphasizes so repeatedly in telling of his family’s friends 
and distinguished relatives. 

His desire for high social status has also forced him to become 
less spontaneous and warm in social relationships and to limit him- 
self to a small circle of friends. Consequently, on the job, Upjohn 
who does desire friendship, prevents his social relationships with 
subordinates from going “too far” because they do not have suffi- 
cient status. 
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When we recall that on the job ‘we are all boys together’, but that 
he resents a stenographer’s calling him by his first name, we may suppose 
that he wants friendship yet resents the pretence of egalitarianism which 
he has to use to gain it. In his emphasis on family background it may be 
that there is some trace of condescension in his attitude toward the Clinic 
staff—or of an attempt at it. 

It is apparent from the previous quotations that the subject’s 
emphasis on social status keeps him from expressing himself freely 
and acting spontaneously in social groups. Furthermore, because of 
the discrepancy between the picture which he tries to present to 
others (“best-foot forward”) who may be individuals of high status 
for him (like those at the Clinic) and the reports of others who 
know him well from situations where he can relax, it is quite evi- 
dent that there are personality characteristics which must con- 
stantly be held in check lest others find him out. 


VARIATIONS IN THE CONTENT OF RESPONSES AS A 
FUNCTION OF INCREASING ExPposuRE TIME 


The content of a subject's responses frequently reflect his in- 
terests and from these one may gain some insight into his person- 
ality. Here we are concerned with the subject’s compulsive behavior. 
If one accepts the psychoanalytic findings regarding individuals 
who manifest such behavior, it may be said that they are anal 
erotic. Early in their genetic development their interests may 
center about defecation or the anus and buttocks. Analysis of 
Upjohn’s Rorschach protocols indicate that in those obtained at 
the shorter exposures his anal erotic interests were reflected in more 
“primitive” responses than in those obtained at the longer ex- 
posures. 

Thus at .01 of a second when presented with Card II the subject 
responds with two “darkeys ... bowing .. .” and in the inquiry 
elaborates the response saying “heads and fanny sticking out.”” His 
response to Card IV at .01 of a second was “not much of a bear-skin, 
rather large buttocks and anal spot, whoever butchered him 
stripped his hide.” When presented with the same card at .10 of a 
second exposure, the subject’s response was “bearskin, fat fanny.” 
And finally when presented with Card VI at .10 of a second his 
response was “pelt . . . neck piece and hind quarters.” In no re- 
sponse at longer exposures, 3.0 seconds or full exposure, are there 
responses in which the anus or buttocks are referred to. 


Cuinic DATA 


Evidence for Upjohn’s compulsiveness was found in both his 
behavior at the Clinic and from discussion of his home life. At 
the Clinic. 

One notable mannerism observed by two experimenters (Aberle and 
Bruner) was that while talking he plays with the cigarette ashes in an 
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ashtray, massing them carefully in one corner and thus cleaning up the 
rest of the tray. 
With regard to his home life, Aberle writes, 
Physical disorderliness disturbs him. He does not think his wife keeps 


the home clean enough, and organizes a Sunday blitz job on the home. 
He also mentions his boy’s sloppiness. 


VARIATIONS IN THE CF DETERMINANT AND S LOCATION CATEGORY 
AS A FUNCTION OF INCREASING EXPOSURE TIME 


The CF determinant often reflects the subject’s inadequately 
controlled responsiveness to emotional stimuli from the environ- 
ment, and the S (white space) location category is usually an indi- 
cation of the extent of his hostility and negativism. In Upjohn’s 
Rorschach protocols there is more evidence for both these person- 
ality characteristics in the protocols obtained at the shorter expos- 
ures than in the protocol obtained at full exposure. 


The relative frequency of CF responses at .01 of a second 
exposure is 9 per cent; at .10 of a second exposure 25 per cent; at 
3.0 seconds 8 per cent; at full exposure it is only 3 per cent. It 
should be noted that the largest proportion of CF responses occurs 
at the same exposure level in which the relative frequency for the 
combined control determinants (F and Fc) is at its lowest point— 
.10 of a second. Furthermore, there is a smaller proportion of CF 
responses at full exposure where the relative frequency of the com- 
bined control determinants is at its height. 

The S location category does not appear in either of Upjohn’s 
Rorschach record at 3.0 seconds or full exposure. However in the 
protocol obtained at .01 of a second exposure he utilizes the white 
spaces in 9 per cent of his responses and at .10 of a second in 8 
per cent of his responses. 


Ciinic DATA ) 


The Clinic data indicate that Upjohn is often unable to control 
adequately his reactions to emotional situations and that he often 
responds impulsively to them. 

He becomes easily excited, cries easily over sentimental things, be- 
comes angry quickly. 

He has lost his temper badly both as a child and as an adult, the 
most important occasion being his beating up his son. 

It is interesting that the behavior described above occurs under 
conditions where the subject is not being evaluated by superiors 
and, hence, does not have to be too controlled. Upjohn’s descrip- 
tion of his experiences in the Army also casts some light on the 
topic under discussion. 

He was stationed on the islands and participated in an important 
project. This was after the close of the war. It consisted of sending 
men from some areas directly by plane home to the United States. The 
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subject’s quarters were located right beside the landing field. Thirty or 
forty planes came in each night and took off again. ‘We were very con- 
scious that each plane could be a tragedy on the take-off. The minute I 
sensed by the noise of the engine that something was wrong, I would 
become very excitable—yelling orders. But then when I got in the jeep 
and went to the scene I would compose myself . . .” ‘Realizing your 
responsibility, in a show-off way, you keep yourself calm, though basi- 
cally I’m emotional; I take after my mother in that way—she’s very 
emotional!’ 

Regarding the subject’s negativism or hostility which were evi- 
dent in the white space responses in the Rorschach protocols ob- 
tained only at the shorter exposures, we find the following material 
in the report on Upjohn’s free association hour. 

The characteristic that stands out most clearly is the subject's bitter- 
ness and resentment bordering on hatred for the world in general which 
from time to time becomes fixated on one or another aspect of it... . 

Upjohn’s life is one repetition after another of this pattern (in 
which his position is usurped by another). College was a nice life and 
his house was the center of social activities, but then the foreigners came 
and took over, and so on. He tells us over and over again how he loved 
everybody when he was young, even the Irish Catholics and the Jews, 
which can only mean that times have changed and that they have turned 
his enemies. The change was undoubtedly brought about by the fact 
that he has gradually come to see them all as usurpers of the place he 
would like to occupy. At work it is the Irish politicians and in the world 
at large it is the Jews. He was undoubtedly envious of his Jewish class- 
mate and the stamina he displayed in the football game, as well as of 
the many Jews who start from small beginnings and forge their way to 
the top. He hates them all for having what he would like to have and 
hasn’t got. Upjohn is the stuff that first-class Nazis are made of. There 
is no love in the lives of these people—nothing but hate, hate and more 
hate, as Hitler says. 


Reviewing the Rorschach data in the light of the clinical ma- 
terial, we find that those protocols obtained at the shorter expos- 
ures contained more data regarding the subject’s hostility and in- 
adequately controlled affect than did the protocol obtained at full 
exposure. 


VARIATIONS IN THE FM DETERMINANT AS A 
FUNCTION OF INCREASING ExposurE TIME 


The relative frequency of the FM determinant in a Rorschach 
protocol is said to reflect the immature aspects of a subject's per- 
sonality or the significance of his instinctual drives. In Upjohn’s 
protocols, this determinant appears quite frequently. Even at full 
exposure the relative frequency of the FM determinant is exceeded 
only by the combined frequency of the F and Fe (control) deter- 
minants. At .01 of a second 27 per cent of the subject's responses 
were FM and at the next three exposure levels it was 17 per cent, 
31 per cent, and 24 per cent. It should be noted that the FM de- 
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terminant reaches its peak when the quality of the F determinant 
is at its lowest point. In terms of numerical values the smallest 
number of FM responses is obtained when the relative frequency 
of control determinants is 34 per cent at .10 of a second exposure, 
but an evaluation of the control would suggest that it is inadequate 
because of the relative frequencies of other determinants, CF and 
M, at this point. Therefore, it is suggested that the potency of the 
personality factors reflected by FM determinant is least at full 
exposure where the evidence for control is at its peak. 


Cuinic DATA 


It is apparent from much of the clinical material presented 
thus far that Upjohn has to control those of the immature aspects 
of his personality or those of his instinctual drives in order to 
achieve the status he desires. At this point, we cite only one quota- 
tion in which the potency of his sexual desires is indicated. 

. he began to have serious fears of his potency in the Army, where 
a vasectomy was performed to improve him. He feels that the operation 
was successful. In addition to this function, Dr. White considers that it 
has fur Upjohn the significance of permitting his sexual freedom and 
irresponsibility in sex activities with his wife. His insecurities, it is reported 
by an outside source, take the rather curious form of boasting at cocktail 
parties about having been ‘fixed.’ The impact of this boasting is appar- 
ently to make some people surmise that he has had an orchidectomy. 


VARIATIONS IN THE M DETERMINANT AS A 
FUNCTION OF ExPposuRE TIME 


‘The M determinant is said to reflect the subject’s capacity to 
utilize his imaginative or creative capacities, and it is frequently 
utilized as one of the factors in estimating his intellectual capacity. 
The relative frequencies of this determinant in Upjohn’s series of 
protocols decreases steadily from 27 per cent at .01 of a second 
exposure to 11 per cent at full exposure. Combining these data 
with the evidence presented previously regarding the subject’s 
control, it may be said that a greater capacity for creative activity 
was revealed where control was low, and a lesser capacity in this 
regard where control was high. 


Cuinic DATA 


Here, again, reference must be made to the subject’s emphasis 
on status. It is apparent from his behavior with persons of high 
social position that he will often yield on his own views and accept 
theirs if it will make him out to be a “better” man. As a result of 
such behavior it is not unlikely that the subject should himself 
have begun to doubt his ability. Thus as Aberle says in the Clinic 
report, 


Upjohn feels that through persistence and attention to details he 
may gain recognition, but scarcely sees them as leading to achievement. 
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And he feels he is not bright enough, or sharp enough in a business 
sense, to get ahead. 

In view of the subject’s goals and the techniques he has utilized 
in achieving them, it is suggested that he has not permitted himself 
much freedom to utilize completely his capacity for creative activi- 
ties, since they may not conform to the standards set up by others. 


VARIATIONS IN THE K DETERMINANT AS A 
FUNCTION OF INCREASING ExPposuRE TIME 


The relative frequency of the K determinant usually reflects 
the extent of a subject’s anxiety. There were no K responses in 
any of Upjohn’s protocols at the first three exposure levels and 3 
per cent at full exposure. The 3 per cent K at full exposure is 
admittedly little evidence on the basis of which to suggest that the 
subject may be experiencing anxiety. However, it appears sufh- 
ciently significant to mention at this point because of the discrep- 
ancy in personality pictures revealed in the Rorschach protocols 
obtained at the shorter and longer exposures. The hypothesis is 
suggested that the control which the subject exerts over those 
factors in his personality which have been discussed. previously may 
result in anxiety. It therefore should occur in that protocol in 
which there is most evidence for control. 


Cuinic DATA 


The Clinic data indicates that the subject regards himself as 
“a worrier””’ and that he suffers from gastro-intestinal distress after 
he has gone through a period of strain. It should be noted that 
responsibility and financial security which are both important 
factors in his status drive are the basis of his conscious anxiety. 

He considers himself a worrier and has suffered some sort of gastro- 
intestinal distress when strain is taken off. Test results would seem to 
show some unconscious anxiety successfully warded off, arising from the 
perception of the world as dangerous and threatening. The basis of his 
conscious anxiety appears to be: 1) responsibility; 2) concern over financial 
security in the future. 

FINAL SUMMARY OF THE PERSONALITY FACTORS REVEALED BY THE 
ANALYsIS OF UPJOHN’S FouR RORSCHACH PROTOCOLS 


Starting with the fact that there was a relatively large increase 
in the per cent of control determinants at full exposure over the 
previous exposure levels and a decrease in the per cent of other 
determinants under'the same conditions, it was suggested that 
control is an essential feature of the subject’s attempts at achieving 
an adequate adjustment. When evaluated in terms of the Clinic 


**Lanolin, another subject, who also regarded himself as a worrier, had only 3 
per cent K responses in his Rorschach protocol at full exposure and none in 
any of his other protocols. And Ernest Daniel who said that he did not 
worry too much but was considered to be rather anxious, gave more K_ re- 
sponses at the shorter than the longer exposure levels. 
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data it was suggested that this control may be of prime importance 
to the subject because of his desire to attain high social status. 
Analysis of the determinants which appeared rather prominently 
at the shorter exposures when the subject’s control seemed relatively 
weaker than at full exposure indicated that aggression, labile emo- 
tionality or impulsiveness, and strong instinctual drives are among 
those personality characteristics which the subject tries to hide 
when he attempts to put his “best foot forward.” In addition to 
controlling these personality characteristics which might disrupt 
the subject’s attempts at achieving his desired status, it was evident 
that his control also results in limiting his creative capacities as 
well as in stimulating anxiety. (The evidence for anxiety appeared 
only at full exposure while there was a steady decrease as a function 
of exposure time in the relative frequency of the determinant 
which reflected his creative capacity). These hypotheses appeared 
congruent with the clinical evidence that the subject does not 
regard his own intellectual capacity too highly and also with the 
fact that he is willing to serve in minor capacities. The evidence 
for his anxiety was supported by the clinical material that he 
regards himself as “a worrier” and the psychogenesis of his gastric 
disorders. 

Thus it appears that the Rorschach data obtained at full expos- 
ure were more congruent with the subject’s attempts at achieving 
his desired adjustment than the data obtained at the shorter ex- 
posures. The protocols obtained at the shorter exposures, however, 
contained more evidence regarding those personality characteristics 
which, if expressed, might hinder the subject in attaining his goal. 
Furthermore, the anal-erotic components of this subject’s person- 
ality structure were evident in a more primitive form at the shorter 
than at the longer exposure levels. 


DISCUSSION 


THE NATURE OF THE PERCEPTUAL PROCESS'’* AND THE 
RORSCHACH TEST 


The group data suggest that the variations in the formal char- 
acteristics of the perceptual hypotheses as a function of exposure 
time may be summarized as follows: When exposure time is limited, 
there are relatively few perceptual responses. These are verbalized 
in terms of such sensory characteristics as form, color and shading. 
These perceptions are essentially poor gestalten. With increased 
exposure time, and consequently with increased opportunity to 
study the blots and to verify hypotheses, there are a larger number 
of responses. These are relatively well-integrated responses. Good 
gestalten are characteristic of the longer exposure levels. 


**In many respects the dynamics of this process are similar to those described 
by Tolman for learning (39, 40) and by Claparede for problem solving situ- 
ations (41). They are also analogous to the feed-back system in Physics as 
described by Wiener (42). 
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Individuals, however, differ in the extent to which the two end 
points of the continuum just described may be considered as char- 
acteristic of their perceptual responses to the different aspects of 
the Rorschach cards at the four exposure levels. A comparative 
study of the individual protocols would suggest that the individual 
whose protocols at both the shorter and longer exposures contain 
more good gestalten is the better adjusted person. Furthermore, 
such a person’s protocol at full exposure will contain more good 
gestalten than those obtained from him at the shorter exposures. 
On the other hand, the less well adjusted individual persists in 
structuring the stimuli in such sensory terms as color or shading 
even under optimal conditions. His inability to effect an adequate 
adjustment may be related to the extent to which poor gestalten 
are characteristic of his perceptual responses. As his adjustment 
improves, we may expect greater differentiation and articulation 
in perceptual behavior. 

Relating this discussion to the Rorschach Test as it is usually 
administered, we suggest the following formulation: A subject’s 
responses to the Rorschach cards may be regarded as a sample of 
the types of perceptions that he develops in his daily life and the 
processes which he utilizes in arriving at them. The extent to which 
his Rorschach responses constitute a representative sample of his 
daily perceptions is one of the factors that determine the validity 
of the Rorschach report. The individual, who is capable of develop- 
ing good gestalten to the various aspects of the Rorschach cards 
(form, color, shading) and whose movement responses also consist 
of well perceived forms, may be considered a_ well-integrated 
person, whose daily perceptions will also consist of good gestalten. 
The individual who rejects several cards, or whose Rorschach 
responses are limited in large measure to the sensory aspects of the 
cards possesses personality characteristics which not only interfere 
with the adequate functioning of the perceptual process, but also 
with his overall adjustment. The specific nature of the personality 
factors which disrupt the subject’s integration may then be deter- 
mined more accurately by whether the subject is capable of develop- 
ing good gestalten with shaded cards, colored ‘cards, etc. The data 
from this experiment do not indicate whether the interpretations 


which are made of these determinants (shading, color, etc.) are 
correct. 


THE NATURE OF THE PERSONALITY FACToRS REVEALED AS A 
FUNCTION OF INCREASING EXPOSURE TIME 


When presented with the Rorschach cards the subject finds him- 
self faced with relatively strange and novel stimuli. He must begin, 
therefore, to develop hypotheses regarding the nature of the en- 
vironment with which he is faced. Not having been in this environ- 
ment before the subject’s best hypotheses are those which have stood 
him in good stead in the past. 
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The analysis of the seven individual cases in this study suggests 
that the Rorschach protocols obtained at the shorter exposures, in 
contrast to those obtained at the full exposures, contained more 
evidence regarding those of the subject’s personality characteristics 
which might mitigate his attempts at adjustment. How do these 
personality characteristics compare with those which are manifested 
in the perceptual responses at full exposure? The protocol at full 
exposure contained more data regarding those of the individual's 
personality characteristics which were congruent with his require- 
ments for adjustment. 

Several questions arise, however, regarding the variations in the 
personality factors which are manifested as the subject is permitted 
greater opportunity to study the ink-blots. First, if perception does 
serve an adaptive function then why do those personality charac- 
teristics which might interfere with the subject’s attempts at adjust- 
ment appear at the shorter exposures? Secondly, why are those 
personality characteristics which appear at the longer exposures 
more congruent with the subject’s requirements for adjustment? 

Analyzing the conditions at the different exposure levels, we 
find three factors which yield significant information in answer to 
these questions. These are: (1) the effect of limiting exposure time 
on the subject’s resources, (2) the effect of limiting exposure time 
on the subject’s defense mechanisms and (3) the effect of limiting 
exposure time and the social aspects of the experimental situation. 


THE EFFeEct OF LIMITING ExPosuRE TIME ON THE 
SUBJECT’s RESOURCES 


Very rapid tachistoscopic presentation of visual stimuli pro- 
vides the subject with little stimulus material for developing per- 
ceptual responses. When the subject has unlimited time he can 
select from the stimulus field those data necessary for the develop- 
ment of an elaborated perception. If he is to develop any response 
at the rapid exposure levels, however, he must draw heavily on 
his own resources. Those with sufficiently well balanced creativity, 
or those whose resourcefulness is unimpaired by emotional prob- 
lems and psychological difficulties will, under these conditions, 
develop more adjustive responses than less well balanced individ- 
uals. The well adjusted subject having, of course, well established 
defense mechanism on which to rely is less likely to give disorgan- 
ized or catastrophic responses at brief exposures than is the poorly 
adjusted individual. In this sense, rapid exposure serves somewhat 
the same function as stress in evoking catastrophic responses. 


‘THE EFFECTS OF LIMITING ExPosuRE TIME ON THE 
SuByEct’s DEFENSE MECHANISMS 


Not all of a person’s needs can be expressed with equal freedom 
in all social situations. To be a social being an individual must 
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suppress or repress some of his needs and desires. Consciously or 
unconsciously the individual has learned the nature of those situa- 
tion in which he may seek gratification for his needs. Concomitantly 
with this development the individual may have evolved a picture 
or role for himself and he attempts to behave in such a manner as 
to safeguard this role. This usually requires that he adopt various 
techniques for keeping the suppressed needs from coming to the 
fore and interfering with his adjustment. 


The needs which are suppressed, however, do not lie completely 
dormant. They may be very potent forces in the individual’s per- 
sonality depending on his past experiences. They may be especially 
potent if the individual has had few opportunities to satisfy them. 
In general, it may be said that these suppressed needs are rarely, 
if ever, completely appeased. Consequently their strength and at- 
tempts at seeking expression are all the more forceful. But if they 
get out of hand the individual’s social role and adjustment are 
threatened. The individual, must therefore expend a good deal of 
energy in controlling those of his personality characteristics which 
may threaten his adjustment. 


When faced with an unstructured situation, a situation in which 
there are no well-defined rules of behavior, it is our contention that 
(for some individuals) the potent-unappeased needs may be among 
the first which seek satisfaction. It takes time before the subject's 
defense mechanisms come into operation to suppress these needs 
and to permit others—probably more socialized ones—which are 
more congruent with the subject’s requirement for adjustment to 
come to the fore. Since the situation is more unstructured at the 
shorter than longer exposures, it is felt that conditions were max- 


imized for obtaining information regarding a subject’s unappeased 
needs. 


Other individuals, whose adjustment under the most favorable 
circumstances is at best tenuous, depend on the structure which 
exists in the environment in order to effect an adequate adjust- 
ment. Consequently, when they are faced with equivocal, un- 
structured situations, their anxieties may come to the fore. These 
individuals typically “escape from freedom” and their perceptual 
behavior at the shorter exposure reflects their anxieties.” 


17Both types of individuals discussed above could also reject the cards at the 
shorter exposure or under the same condition delay for some time after having 
developed their responses and distort them so as not to reveal themselves. To 
test this last hypothesis it would be necessary that the responses to the 
Rorschach cards be timed at all exposure levels—including the shorter ones. 
Then one would be in a position to compare the personality factors revealed 
by responses which are offered after varying periods of delay. If the hypothesis 
offered above is correct, then those responses which are offered after long 
delay at the shorter exposures should not be as revealing as those which are 
offered when reaction time is brief. 
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THe EFFect oF LimitTING ExrosurRE TIME AND THE 
SoctAL ASPECTS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION!® 


From the very rapid tachistoscopic presentation of the Ror- 
schach cards by the experimenter, the subject may have inferred 
that the examiner desired very rapid responses. This emphasis on 
speed may have interfered with the possibility for evaluating the 
responses and also with the adequate operation of defense mechan- 
isms. In a sense, although the subject might generally have desired 
to put his best foot forward and so leave a good impression with 
the examiner, it is suggested that the emphasis on speed took the 
subject off his guard and more covert features of his pexsonality 
were revealed. For some subjects the combined effect of speed 
and the presence of the examiner may have had a more serious 
effect. This situation would be more stressful as time is limited 
for the maladjusted individual since he cannot cope with the 
stimulus due to his limited resources and hence he feels even more 
belittled in the presence of the examiner. 

From discussions with subjects after the experiment, it was 
apparent that most of them utilized various aspects of the experi- 
ence at the shorter exposures as a means of rationalizing what they 
regarded as poor performances. On the basis of their comments 
it is possible to formulate their attitudes at the shorter exposures 
as follows: “That blot went too fast. You really didn’t expect me 
to see anything but what I saw was the best I could do under the 
existing conditions.” Thus these subjects may have rationalized 
the poor quality of their responses by citing the experimental con- 
ditions and furthermore if the contents of their responses were 
disturbing they could also blame the experimental conditions and 
thus assume no responsibility for their responses. 

When there were no limits on the amount of time for which a 
subject could develop his responses, however, the experiment took 
on a more serious cast. The full exposure condition for those 
subjects in the ascending group was the crucial situation. No 
longer could they rationalize that the rapid exposures put them 
at a disadvantage. They had to do their best which may have 
meant for some subjects that they had to evaluate their responses 
carefully and support them with evidence from the blots. Thus the 
form level of the responses would be better at the longer than the 
shorter exposures. For other subjects it may have meant that the 
responses had to be more congruent with the blot in other than 
form alone or that the content of the responses had to be “better.” 
The subjects thus appeared more concerned about the work they 
were doing at the full exposure. Consequently, there would be 
greater emphasis on turning in a more creditable performance 





**Schachtel (30) has discussed the importance of social factors in affecting re- 


sponses to the Rorschach cards when they are administered under standard 
conditions. 
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depending on how the subject thought he could best do so. This 
would result in more evaluative behavior and consequently less 
material regarding the covert features of the subject’s personality. 


‘THE IMBEDDEDNESS OF PERCEPTION IN PERSONALITY 


In view of the results reported in this paper, it is suggested 
that the time involved in the perceptual process is utilized for 
developing and evaluating perceptual hypotheses. Initial percep- 
tions in unstructured and permissive situations, which escape the 
process of evaluation, may be formulated in terms of covert and 
suppressed needs and other personality characteristics which might 
hinder the subject’s attempts at adjustment or which might threaten 
the stability of the role which the individual has sought to estab- 
lish for himself. In time, however, the organism’s defense mechan- 
isms come into operation and the individual is more capable of 
utilizing all his resources. The initial perceptions are reevaluated 
in terms of the new data which are available regarding the stimulus 
and new perceptions are developed in terms of those needs and 
personality characteristics which constitute the essential features of 
the social role which the individual seeks to maintain. Perceptions 
which are developed under optimal conditions and which survive 
the process of evaluation when the individual’s defense mechanisms 
are in operation are congruent with the subject’s requirements for 
adjustment and serve to make the environment less threatening. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS FOR THE T ACHISTOSCOPIC 
PRESENTATION OF RORSCHACH CARDS 


From a practical point of view, the data presented here high- 
light the value of a specific technique—tachistoscopic presentation 
of Rorschach cards—for a variety of clinical situations and re- 
search problems. 

1. Very often, because of the pressure of work, the clinical psy- 
chologist is forced to analyze a patient’s projective tests “blindly.” 
That is, he attempts to determine the nature of a patient’s per- 
sonality and problems on the basis of a minimum amount of 
knowledge regarding the patient’s life history or behavior in 
social situations. It is apparent from the results which have been 
presented previously that analysis of Rorschach protocols which 
have been obtained at various exposure levels might put the psy- 
chologist in a better position to do a complete job in diagnosing 
the patient’s problems even though he may have to analyze these 
protocols “blindly.” 

2. Tachistoscopic presentation of Rorschach cards may also be 
utilized for purposes of differential diagnosis. Clinical psychologists 
frequently encounter patients who, suffering either from organic 
or functional disorders, are capable of turning in creditable per- 
formances on those tests which are administered in the Clinic 
when there are no limits placed on the amount of time for which 
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they may develop responses. Since rapid tachistoscopic presentation 
of the Rorschach cards would place the patient under stress and 
force him to rely heavily on his own resources, it is suggested that 
analysis of a patient’s protocols at the shorter exposures would 
facilitate the problem of diagnosis in the situations just described. 

3. Tachistoscopic presentation of Rorschach cards may also 
yield significant information for the psychologist who is concerned 
with the selection of personnel. Utilizing the data obtained at the 
shorter exposures (e.g. the number of cards which are rejected, 
the number of anxiety responses) , the personnel psychologist may 
be in a better position than he is now to eliminate those individuals 
who are severely disturbed or maladjusted and for whom the pros- 
pective job may be too difficult. This technique would be especially 
valuable in eliminating from large groups of applicants those 
persons who although severely neurotic are capable of maintaining 
a facade of relative adjustment. 

4. It is apparent from the previous discussions that analysis of 
responses to Rorschach cards which are administered at various 
exposure times might well be utilized in those research projects 
where a complete analysis of a subject’s personality is desired. 
Furthermore since the data obtained in this manner reveal the 
covert features of a subject’s personality, and information regarding 
his defense mechanisms, the psychologist who is concerned with 
predicting behavior from projective tests would be in a more 
favorable position than he is at present. He might be able to 
determine which facets of a subject’s personality would be revealed 
to others and which he would suppress. As a result he would be in 
a better position to predict the course of social interaction. 

5. The technique described in these pages may also have specific 
value for investigating the changes which occur as a result of 
psychotherapy. For example, Rorschach tests may be administered 
tachistoscopically both before and after therapy. If therapy is 
successful then there should be significant personality differences 
in the protocols obtained at all exposure levels. But more signifi- 
cantly, a comparative study of the pre-therapeutic and post-thera- 
peutic Rorschach protocols might reveal whether the effects of 
therapy are superficial or deeply rooted. On the basis of the evi- 
dence presented in these pages, it might be suggested that if the 
post-therapeutic records are similar to the pre-therapeutic ones in 
all respects except that the record at full exposure is different in 
that it contains more positive features then it may be that only the 
defense mechanisms have been changed as a result of therapy but 
the underlying problems are still the same. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The research which has been reported here was undertaken to 
investigate the adaptive functions of perception. ‘Toward this end 
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it was considered necessary to study the nature of the perceptual 
process as it unfolds itself in time. Tachistoscopic administration 
of visual stimuli was the technique chosen for these purposes. The 
ten Rorschach ink-blots were used to serve both the visual 
stimuli in this experiment as well as the means of investigating 
the subjects’ personalities and their requirements for adjustment. 
The specific problem for this study was: To what extent do per- 
sonality factors reflected by the responses to the Rorschach cards 
alter as a function of time? 

Twenty-seven subjects (including 10 wives of Harvard students, 
10 Harvard undergraduates and 7 adult males of the local com- 
munity) were asked what they saw in each of the Rorschach cards 
at four different exposure levels—.01 of a second, .10 of a second, 
3.0 seconds and full exposure (at this condition the cards were 
exposed for as long as the subject desired to look at them) . Seven- 
teen of the subjects were presented with the Rorschach cards in 
“ascending order”, i.e., exposure time was varied from .01 of a 
second to full exposure. Ten of the subjects were presented with 
the Rorschach cards in “descending” order, i.e., exposure time was 
varied from full exposure to .01 of a second exposure.-The subject’s 
responses to the Rorschach cards were scored and interpreted 
according to the procedures suggested by Klopfer. 

Two procedures were followed in presenting the data collected 
by the experimental procedure outlined above. First the highlights 
of the group data were discussed with the following two major 
purposes in mind: (1) to examine the perceptual dynamics of the 
Rorschach test as a function of time of exposure and (2) to pro- 
vide background and general guidance for the understanding of 
the individual cases that were to be treated separately. Then an 
analysis of the Rorschach protocols of each of the seven individuals 
who had been studied at the Harvard Psychological Clinic was 
undertaken. This was carried out in the light of the clinical data 
which were available for the subjects to determine the nature of 
the personality factors revealed in the Rorschach protocols at each 
of the exposure levels. Due to the limitations of space, only two 
of the cases were presented here. 


The conclusions based on the analysis of the group data were: 
NUMBER OF RESPONSES 


1. In general, as in all tachistoscopic studies, number of re- 
sponses to the Rorschach cards increases as a function of increasing 
exposure time. 

2. The rate of change in number of responses is greater for 
the descending group than the ascending group—probably a func- 
tion of fatigue in the ascending group ‘and lagging interest and 
loss of provocative novelty in the descending group. 

8. Rejections of the cards become less frequent at full expos- 
ure, especially in the case of the descending group. 
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4. The number of rejections at very brief exposure is positively 
correlated with the number of neurotic signs revealed in the sub- 
ject’s full exposure records. This suggests a technique whereby 
neurotic individuals can be recognized more rapidly. 


LOCATION OF RESPONSES 


5. Whole responses decrease in percentage as exposure time be- 
comes greater. 

6. At the same time there is a congruent improvement of the 
quality of whole responses. The smaller the proportion of W 
responses, the more carefully elaborated. 

7. D per cent and W per cent vary inversely, underlining their 
differential appropriateness to perceptual data available at the 
different exposure levels. The same holds for the relation of d 
per cent and W per cent. 

8. No clear, interpretable trend is discernible in the perception 
of rare details. 

9. White space responses (S) tend to be greater at full expos- 
ure. Their appearance at this level probably depends upon the 
increased clarity of perceiving at this level. There is also evidence 
that S responses at full exposure may be taken as a sign of drive 
to give more responses. They appear predominantly after other 
perceptual possibilities have been exhausted. 

10. The findings on location bear out the well known hypothe- 
sis that at brief exposures perception tends to be global and 
undifferentiated, only achieving differentiation with time. 


DETERMINANTS OF RESPONSES 


Since most of the determinants increased in absolute frequency 
as a function of increasing exposure—a resultant of larger total 
number of responses—it is best to state conclusions in terms of 
relative frequency. 

11. The variations in M per cent and FM per cent are not con- 
sistent as a function of exposure time. The m per cent tends to 
decrease as exposure time is lengthened. 

12. F per cent shows a U-shaped distribution as a function of 
exposure time with maxima at the shortest and longest exposures. 

13. F+ per cent steadily and markedly increases as a function 
of lengthening exposure time. 

14. The changes in shading responses as a function of exposure 
time are complex. There is some evidence of a slight decrease in 
some shading determinants as exposure is lengthened, but this is 
not borne out by some of the others. 

15. The changes in response to color (FC, CF, and C) are 
without clearcut trend. Nor does the sum of. all color determinants 
show any regularity of change as a function of lengthening ex- 
posure. 
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16. It is apparent, save for large trends, that the group data for 
determinants tell us little about variations due to exposure time. 
Variability is great and in most cases so great as to render differ- 
ences statistically unreliable. Our subjects differed widely in reac- 
tion type and variations in exposure time could not be expected 
to have a uniform effect as far as the determinants were concerned. 
Yet certain broad trends did emerge. These trends are based pri- 
marily on the data obtained from the ascending group since they 
bear most directly upon the problem with which we are concerned. 

17. One of these trends relates to the prominence or saliency 
of the various determinants at different exposure levels. At very 
brief exposures, the hierarchy of determinants based on the sensory 
aspects of the blots is form first, shading second, and color third. 
It was apparent from observing our subjects that a minimum of 
form was necessary before subjects could do anything more with 
the blots. The hierarchy which emerges at the longer exposures 
changes to form first, color second, and shading third. 

18. Another trend which is clear is that increased exposure 
time brings about a marked improvement in subjective fit. The 
subjects’ perceptions were better fitted to the blots. The most 
striking evidence of this is in the striking increase of F+ per cent 
and the decrease in F— per cent. One also notes a more measured 
and appropriate use of shading responses, which at the briefer 
exposures tend to be used indiscriminately. 

19. In sum, analysis of determinants leads to three general con- 
clusions: (a) control indices such as good form are most apparent 
at the full exposures, (b) the responses to the cards at brief ex- 
posures seem to point to the stressful nature of perceiving at brief 
exposures, (c) affective responses (color responses) can appear only 
after a minimum organization in terms of form has been achieved; 
these are at first primitive but later become subordinated to formal 
(cognitive) considerations. 

CONTENT OF RESPONSES 

20. The longer the exposure time, the larger the variety of con- 
tent categories utilized by the subjects in their responses. 

21. With increasing exposure, and consistent with the increase 
in D per cent earlier remarked, there is an increase in Hd and Ad 
(human detail and animal detail) responses. 

22. The per cent of banal “design” responses decreases as a 
function of lengthened exposure. 

DEGREE OF ORIGINALITY OF RESPONSES 


23. The longer the exposure, the greater the number of popu- 
lar responses. 

24. Although there is a trend toward relative constancy in 
original responses at the four exposure levels, the quality of these 
responses improves strikingly as time is lengthened. 
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25. It is apparent from a general analysis that in understanding 
our group data, it is as important to comprehend the nicety of the 
use to which responses are put as to know their frequency. By 
nicety of use we mean their appropriateness, their “fit” to the 
conformation of the blots. Form level, for example, improves 
strikingly while the percentage of form responses shows no com- 
parable change. The same holds for the appropriateness of shading 
responses. Original responses, while remaining constant in amount, 
become far more clearly formed. The balance of CF and FC shifts 
toward the latter. In short, the stressfulness of brief exposure seems 
to damage the quality of response as much or perhaps more than 
it alters relative frequency of different kinds of responses. These 
data also suggested that the proportion of good gestalten in a 
record might well be considered as a criterion for determining an 
individual’s adjustment. 

26. As for the deeper psychological significance of changes— 
both quantitative and qualitative—which occur as a function of 
altering exposure time, we feel that they can only be assessed in the 
context of the individual personality. 


CAsE STUDIES 


Since the group data overshadowed significant individual differ- 
ences, analyses of the Rorschach protocols obtained at each of the 
four exposure levels from seven individual subjects were under- 
taken. These subjects had been studied at the Harvard Psycho- 
logical Clinic with a variety of clinical techniques and procedures. 
The analyses and diagnoses of their personalities as developed by 
the Clinic staff served as the bases for evaluating and checking the 
data obtained from the Rorschach protocols regarding the varia- 
tions in personality factors which were revealed as a function of 
exposure time. 

A study of these protocols indicated that no single Rorschach 
determinant varied in precisely the same manner for all subjects. 
Furthermore, there were variations in each of the groups of proto- 
cols studied for which no adequate rationale could be developed. 
The variations in specific personality characteristics, reflected by 
those determinants for which an adequate rationale was developed, 
were: 

1. In some of the cases the Rorschach protocols obtained under 
conditions of rapid exposure reflected the subject's passive-depend- 
ent or depressive tendencies, while the data obtained at full expos- 
ure revealed more active or outgoing characteristics. Analyzing 
these data in the light of the available clinic material, it was 
suggested that the data obtained at full exposure reflected the 
subjects’ attempts at overcoming their passivity or depression and 
also the roles they desired to play socially, while the data from the 
rapidly exposed Rorschach protocols revealed the factors in the 
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subjects’ personalities which militated against an adequate ad- 
justment. 

2. When signs of immaturity or instinctual drive were very 
much in evidence at the shorter exposure but less prominent at the 
longer exposures, the clinical material usually indicated that the 
subjects giving these responses had been having some difficulty in 
coming to terms with their instinctual drives or their immature 
behavior. 

3. Subjects whose clinical reports indicated that they were ex- 
periencing a good deal more anxiety than they were ready to 
admit, gave more anxiety responses when the Rorschach cards were 
exposed very rapidly than when there were no limitations placed on 
the amount of time they had available for developing their re- 
sponses. 

4. On the other hand, those subjects whose clinical material 
indicated a history which was relatively free from anxiety, but who 
were now ready to verbalize and admit their anxieties gave anxiety 
responses at full exposure but not at the shorter exposures. 

5. When there were aggressive responses only in the protocols 
obtained at the shorter exposures but not at the longer ones, 
the clinical material corroborated the hypothesis that the subject’s 
aggressive tendencies were more covert than overt. 


6. When extreme variability was found in the Rorschach de- 
terminants which reflected the extent of the subject’s control, the 
clinical material usually indicated that the subject’s control was 
defective. 

7. On the other hand, when control was the subject’s primary 
technique of effecting an adequate adjustment, then Rorschach 
control determinants were apparent through all the records. 

8. When there was less evidence for control at the shorter ex- 
posures than at full exposure, the variability in other Rorschach 
determinants usually revealed those personality characteristics with 
which the subject was having difficulty in coming to terms. 


9. Increasing per cent of form-color responses with increasing 
exposure time was found where the subject was capable of effect- 
ing emotional rapport with his environment. 


10. Decreasing per cent of color responses with increasing ex- 
posure time usually reflected the subject’s attempt to withdraw 
from environmental stimulation or his attempts to control his 
impulsive reactions. 


11. A decrease in the per cent of Rorschach factors indicative 
of creativity as exposure was increased was found where a subject 
was constricted or had achieved an adequate adjustment by ap- 
proaching problems and carrying on his life in a very convention- 
alized manner. In short, a decrease in M per cent with increasing 
exposure time may spell inhibition in creativity and originality. 
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12. Variations in location categories as a function of exposure 
time indicated that at full exposure the subject’s most effective 
manner of dealing with problems was revealed. At the ‘shorter 


exposures, however, his less effective approach in similar situations 
was manifested. 


13. Where compulsiveness was found to be one of a subject’s 
major personality characteristics, this was revealed in a more primi- 
tive form at the shorter exposures than at full exposure. 


14. The largest number of rejected cards at the shorter exposure 
were found in the records of those subjects who had long histories 
of emotional instability, whose creativity was below average, or 
whose prognosis for continued adjustment under stress was guarded. 
When the cards were exposed for as long as the subject wanted to 
look at them, then only the most unstable subject continued to 
reject cards and he, at this exposure level, rejected fewer cards than 
at the previous exposures. 


Reviewing the specific findings presented above, it was possible 


to generalize the results of this experiment in the following 
manner: 


1. Rorschach protocols obtained under conditions of brief expos- 
ure time revealed more adequately than the protocols obtained 
when there was no time limit, the covert features of personality, 
and those personality characteristics which might hinder the qub- 
ject’s attempts at effecting an adequate adjustment. 

2. Rorschach protocols obtained when there was no time limit 
were more congruent than the protocols obtained at the shorter 
exposures with the Clinic material regarding the subject’s attempts 
at effecting an adequate adjustment, or the role he had, or was 
seeking, to develop. The function of a subject’s defense mechan- 
isms may be inferred from the variations in responses to the 
Rorschach card at the four exposure levels. 


The variations obtained in personality characteristics were 
discussed in terms of hypothesis formation in perception and the 
following factors: the effects of limiting exposure time on a subject’s 
resources and defense mechanisms, and the differences in the social 
aspects of the test situation at all exposure levels. 


It was proposed that limiting exposure time puts a stress on a 
subject’s resources, interferes with the operation of his defense 
mechanisms which require time before they are put into effect, 
and alters the social aspects of the testing situation so that condi- 
tions are maximized for obtaining covert material. 
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Tachistoscopic presentation of Rorschach cards was suggested as 
a possible technique for use in a variety of clinical and research 
situations where a complete diagnosis of the personality is neces- 
sary; for differential diagnosis; as a screening device; for the pre- 
diction of behavior in social groups and in evaluating a patient's 
progress in psychotherapy. Such applications, however, must first 
await the replication of the experiment discussed here with a large 
number and wide variety of subjects. 
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The Horn-Hellersberg Test: 
Responses of 
Three to Eleven Year Old Children 
Louise BATEs AMeEs and E.izABETH HELILERSBERG 
A. INTRODUCTION 


The Horn-Hellersberg test consists of twelve squares, in each 
one of which are a number of lines taken from internationally 
known paintings. The initial instructions are, with adults, “Take 
your pencil and make a picture out of every square, using the given 
lines.” With children, the instructions are simply, “Here are some 
pictures. The person who made them didn’t finish them. You finish 
them.” Then after the child has drawn, he is asked, “What did 
you make?” 


This test has already been used for some time with adults (2). 
It has also been used extensively with children, but hitherto no 
detailed norms based on the performance of young children have 
been available. The present study presents preliminary age norms 
for the years three through eleven. 

In evaluating the performance of the adult, his skill in drawing 
is not considered, but rather the way in which he meets the test 
situation, i.e. whether or not he adapts easily to the given lines; 
how he draws; and what it means to him. Of particular interest 
is the source of the content of the drawing, that is, how close or 
how far it is from reality. It is assumed that a normal adult of 
average intelligence should be able to adapt to the test situation. 
The use of the given lines may normally arouse conflict which is 
expressed in an interview which follows the drawing performance, 
and which is an additional and valuable source of information 
about the subject. We are interested in whatever he says or does. 
It is believed that the degree and kind of adjustment the subject 
makes to this particular task corresponds to the type of adjustment 
he makes to aspects of the external world. 


The situation is quite different with the very young child. At 
the earliest ages, chtiven are not yet mature enough to respond to 
this test in a manner which will reveal a great deal about the con- 
tent of their thought and the degree of their adjustment to the 
external world. Rather they will merely scribble, as if on a blank 
paper, apparently not influenced in any way by the given lines and 
not able to respond to specific directions. When they are a little 
older they will scribble near the lines. Thus the test situation is 
beginning to influence their behavior. Later still, they may use some 
of the given lines to effect a simple closure. In this case, already, 
they are being considerably influenced by the test situation. 
Although the child’s response at any age, however young, can 
give some clues as to the degree of his maturity, obviously one does 
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not learn much about his way of thinking and perceiving, as it can 
be revealed by this particular test, until he is at least able to res- 
pond specifically to such lines as are given by making a drawing 
which includes these lines, and telling us what he has drawn. 


Therefore it seems necessary to determine the exact detail and 
order of maturational stages which the average child goes through 
as he progresses from the earliest scribbling response to the stage 
when he uses the lines in a meaningful way (more maturely than 
simply effecting a closure), adds marks of his own if necessary, and 
names the object drawn. At this stage we may believe that the test 
has become significant as a projective technique which can reflect 
the child’s personal experiences, his individual feelings, and his 
degree of adjustment to the current life situation manifested by 
his drawings as well as by his verbal expressions. Before he has 
reached such a stage, his responses to the test indicate chiefly his 
maturational stage in simple drawing performance. 


Thus our task is twofold. First, to delineate the maturational 
stages through which the normal child passes as he responds to the 
Horn-Hellersberg test situation at increasing age levels. Second, to 
determine at which stage (and which age) the test becomes a really 
useful tool for determining the content of the child’s thought and 
the degree and type of his adjustment to the external world. 

In this preliminary study of responses of three through eleven 
year old children to the Horn-Hellersberg test, the responses of 
twenty-five children at each of these age levels were analyzed; 
total of 225. The population used was somewhat heterogeneous. 
Since the effects of cultural conditioning probably become fairly 
evident in responses to this test, at the older age levels at least, a 
more homogeneous population would have been desirable and also 
a larger number of children at each age level. 





Most of the subjects at the three, four and five year old age 
levels were New Haven children of average or above-average intel- 
ligence and of average or above-average socio-economic status. 
Parents were for the most part of northern European extraction. 
These subjects were in attendance at the Guidance Nursery of the 
Clinic of Child Development, Yale Nursery School, and the Lincoln 
Street Nursery School. Subjects chosen were for the most part 
simply those in regular attendance and not children referred be- 
cause of particular “problems.” 





The six to eleven year olds were New York City children who 
attended the Walt Whitman School and the Hunter Elementary 
School. The background of the Walt Whitman children approxi- 
mated closely that of the New Haven children in being upper 
middle-class. The Hunter Elementary School, which gives many 
scholarships, selects its students on the ground of high intelligence, 
and draws students from the whole area of New York City. 
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The subjects were, individually, given the test blank and were 
told, “Here are some pictures. The person who made them didn’t 
finish them. You finish them.” If the child did not spontaneously 
verbalize as to what he was drawing, he was asked, “What did you 
make?” All verbalization was recorded as well as the orientation of 
the paper as the child drew. 


Responses were then analyzed with relation both to the content 
of drawing (as determined both from sheer observation and from 
the child’s verbalization), and to the form of response, i.e., did the 
child scribble, parallel the given lines, make single objects simply 
by effecting closure with the lines given, or draw complete scenes 
using the lines given? 


B. DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES 


All the different forms of response observed in all children at 
all ages were considered as constituting possible stages of develop- 
ment. A few such forms were found to occur only in one or two 
subjects, but for the most part any stage observed tended to be 
expressed by many subjects. Seventeen commonly occurring stages 
were found to characterize behavior in the age range from three 
through eleven years. These stages are listed in Table I under 
“Stages of Development.” These seventeen developmental stages are 
presented merely at a descriptive level, this, is, the child’s actual 
drawing product is described. A slightly more interpretive comment 
on what the child is probably trying to do at each of these stages 
is given in Table I under “Functions Utilized at Each Stage.” These 
are here tentatively presented since further investigation into the 
child’s intellectual processes is needed before one can say definitely 
just what is going on in his mind. 

Subjective review of all the drawings determined the approxi- 
mate developmental order of the stages, which was then checked 
and corrected by the following simple device. Each subject’s res- 
ponse to the twelve pictures was scored as to what stage of drawing 
predominated, which stage came second in order of dominance, and 
“any other stages observed.” Scoring symbols were taken from the 
adult Hellersberg score sheet (2), and are as follows: Predominant 
stage, five points; next to predominant stage, two points; and any 
other stage, one point. 


TABLE I 


Stage Stages of Development Functions Utilized At Each Stage 


I. Scribbling. A mere motor performance. 
II. Scribbling influenced by lines. Motor performance plus perception of 
given lines. 
III. Scribbling near lines and then Motor performance, perception, and 
naming. associative process. 
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Stage 
IV. 


Vil. 


VIII. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


Tas_e I—(Continued) 


Stages of Development 
Numbers or letters. 


Simple closure, no naming. 
Closure and naming. 


Drawing not at all or not 
much related to lines. 
Tracing lines, with or without 
naming. 

Filling in solidly near lines 
and naming. 

Drawing parallel to lines. 
Drawing using lines, closure, 
additional drawing and nam- 
ing. One or more objects. 


Using all lines in one 
single form and naming. 


big 


Elaborating on one big single 
form. 


Identifying lines as potential 
object, drawing, naming. Ob- 
jects unrelated if more than 
one. 


Relating objects verbally or 
pictorially, identifying in ad- 
vance. A unified scene though 
some of given lines omitted. 


Unified scene using all given 
lines. 
Design or abstract. 


Functions Utilized At Each Stage 
Associative process referring to ‘“ab- 
stractions,” probably heard of or 
learned about. The child indicates 
that writing can have a “meaning.” 
Mostly functional, one form of ex- 
pressive movement — closing in. 

Same as 
process. 


Stage V_ plus associative 
Child engages in “object drawing” 
but ignores the given task. 

Free activity blocked by overattention 
to given lines. 

Free activity still blocked by over- 
attention to given lines. 

Similar to Stages VIII and IX. 


Child now lives up to what the test 
really demands. Own inner projec- 
tivity is established in relation to 


outer stimulus. 

May be similar to Stage V but pro- 
jections are free on one of two levels: 
a) Chance closures receive a name, or 
while drawing closure child gets an 
association. b) Child purposefully 
draws an object, the closure form be- 
ing the necessary form chosen. 

Child probably starts with Stage XII 
but gets away from his own closure 
feelings. 

Projective activity is shown by draw- 
ing and naming but integrative capac- 
ity is not yet present. One line or 
several may be used; each line for a 
separate object. 

The complex functions of perception, 
projection and drawing are here com- 
plete. This is the expected perform- 
ance for which the preceding stages 
are preparatory steps. Omission of 
some lines shows that fully integrated 
projection is not yet achieved. 

The perfected performance. 

(The mechanism behind the produc- 


tion of designs or abstractions re- 
quires special study.) - 


Table IL shows numerically the extent to which each of the 
given developmental stages occurs at each age level throughout the 
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first eleven years. It indicates clearly the changes with age which 
occur. Though at each age there is a fairly wide range of behavior, 
nearly every age shows a clearcut developmental gain over the age 
preceding. Only at six years do we fail to find a conspicuous gain 
in maturity of behavior over the year before. The general pictures 
at five and six years are extremely similar in that at both these 
ages Stages VI and XI, and to a lesser extent Stage XII, are the 
predominant stages. However, a slight increase in maturity at six 
years over five is shown by the fact that at six years, Stage VIII, 
tracing lines, has dropped out; and also that Stages XII and XIII, 
using all lines in one big single form, and elaborating on one big 
single form, occur more frequently at six than at five years. It 
appears from Table II that not only does the older child respond 
to the test in a more mature manner, i.e. more approaching that of 
the adult, as would be expected; but also that the range of kinds 
of response observed at any one given age level tends to narrow 
down with increasing age. There is a more or less steady decrease 
in range from year to year, through the first eleven years.’ 


Taste II — Extent to Which Developmental Stages Occur 
At Each Age Level ; 


AgeIn Years 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 «#11 

Stages 
I. Scribbles ‘ 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Il. Scribbles near lines 12 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 
III. Same + naming 61* 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
IV. Numbers, letters 10 5 0 0 3 0 0 6 3 
V. Simple closure ‘ 6 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
VI. Closure + naming. . o 4° of oe 0 0 0 0 
VII. Draws not related to 18 10 10 = 18 0 0 0 0 0 

lines . 

VIII. Traces lines -« -« 7 a 24 l 0 0 0 0 0 
IX. Fills in parallel to lines 1 7 oy) 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 


X. Draws parallel to lines . 0 2 2 kw 2 0 0 2 





XI. Closure,adds,names . . 3 35 44% 57* 22 2 1 6 5 
XE. Qnebigform ....08H?D DB OO 5 0 0 
XIII. Same + adds .... O 0 4 15 78° 74°. 40° 21 14 
XIV. Identifies,draws,names . 0 0 0 0 13 50* 24 18 6 
XV. Unified scene,omitssome 0 0 7 6 16 382 387 48° 27 
lines . a Te ae 

XVI. Unified scene .... O 0 0 0 7 28 58* 85* 117* 
PT on cS we ks 0 0 0 0 > = 1 12 
197 180 175 179 184 191 200 182 184 


* The outstanding items at each stage are designated by asterisks. 


* The reader must bear in mind that this study was carried out on a group of 
children above average intellectually, He should further bear in mind the fact 
that Stage XVI (unified scene) is a very general category which in itself covers 
many varieties of performance and mental approaches. This stage itself could 
and should be subdivided into many more different categories if we were 
studying subjects of more than 11 years of age. 
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C. CONTENT 


In considering the responses of adults, the study of the contents 
of drawings has led to a descriptive evaluation of the use the adult 
is making either of his fantasy products or of concrete reality. The 
same holds true in a limited way for the child. It is therefore im- 
portant to know not only the form but also the content of the 
child’s drawings as he responds to the Horn-Hellersberg test. 

Table III shows the entire range of subject matter for this group 
of 225 children aged from three through eleven years and indicates 
the extent to which each topic appears at each different age level. 
Scores indicate the number of times each topic appeared at each 
age. If one child drew the same object three times, this object would 
receive a score of three at that age. Thus for “domestic animals” at 
age three we have a score of 15. This means that in all 15 domestic 
animals were drawn at this age but does not necessarily mean that 
15 different children drew domestic animals. 

As Table III indicates, there tends to be a steady increase in 
the number of items drawn as the child matures. At seven years the 
number drawn is less than at any preceding age except three years. 
There is also a decline at age nine. 

Rather definite age trends appear. In order that they will stand 
out more clearly in the table, the ten most prominent items at each 
age are designated by an asterisk. Therefore a clear picture of the 
chief content at any one age level can be obtained by reading the 
columns vertically and noting especially these items. ‘The character- 
istic content of each age is also presented verbally in the Composite 
Summary by Ages. 

Some items appear conspicuously at all ages. These are, out- 
standingly, trees, flowers, and buildings. Conspicuous at nearly all 
ages are persons, clouds and smoke, and “everyday objects.” 


Tasce III — Content of Drawings 
Number of Times Each Item Appears* 


AgeIn Years 3 4 5 6 : 8 9 10 Ii 


Domesticanimals . . . . . . 15* 6 12* 10* &* JL 19* 10 5 
Wild animals . . . .... 15% 7 10 5 7 7 ® 7; 
Snakes,reptiles. . . . . .. 9 8 5 3 1 2 4 0 
ee a a 8 6 3 2 5 7 7 4 
Birds bole 3 4 3 4 e 8 9 4 
Any animal in action 0 0 0 0 i 6 0 rs 
Man or person . S 6° 25° Bee 10° 4 Bie i 
Head or face only 0 114" 8 8° 25° 24° 85° $2° 
Limb only 0 0 | 2 3 2 2 0 0 
Man in action . , } 4 3 10 8 ii¢ gm S7* 2° 34° 
Santa Claus, clown, etc. 0 5 j 4 3 7 6 8 6 
Witch, devil, angel, ghost . 0 1 1 6 1 0 8 8 3 
eee a ee ef 0 0 0 4 2 0 0 6 1 
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Tasie IlI—(Continued) 


Age in Years 3 4 , 6 7 5. 2 *® 8B 
Sun, moon, stars, sky 7* 16° 19° 16° 6 . fe Mm Se 
Trees, flowers, plants, grass . tt 1 i .* 3 wa we oe 
Clouds, smoke . 9* 12° 17° 16° 12° 16° 18° 20 23 
Rocks and mountains 2 5 3° 2° 2 27° 2° we 
Water, river, sea, lake . 2 1 1 5 1 11 > 2 2 
Road 3 0 7 7 5 0 6 H 10 38 
Bridge or tunnel . . 1 2 2 0 0 0 0 6 3 
Tornado, storm, lightning . 0 0 0 5 0 3 5 3 6 
Rain or snow 2 0 0 2 1 5 6 1 3 
Fire aa ee ee 0 2 4 2 3 l 2 1 
Building... .... . . 10° 26° 35° 30° 17° 58° 399° 47° $7° 
a 0 0 0 #0 6 l 3 5 
meet, wandew. tll tlw 6 6UF*hlUD 6 2 3 2 6 5 1 
ME? fis a. Sct e; el ie a ek 9 1 1 7 l 0 3 2 
ee Skee ois Hee 7 2 5 6 1 3 8 6 
a a rea 1 3 0 l 0 0 0 0 
Building on hill . 2. 2... .) OO 0 0 0 0 2 0 i 4 
| Fa ee 1 — + ir ShU6S Ss zk % 
Airplane 1 1 1 l 3 6 C8 7 #W 
Car, cart or sled _-« Fu 9 5 x 8 6510 i) 
chs cw te ss ctw oe & 1 3 3 { 4 0 4 0 
cs tr or <6, et -ke eee 0 1 3 5 5 10 9 10 4 
Design «not same as XVII). . 0 i a @& 2 ca FF 
“EE as Se a ee oo 0 0 0 0 3 6 1 0 
Clothing . ca oe ee Ss Hm «6 4 1 3 6 7 
Everyday objects . . . . . . 9* 19% 40° 49° JI* 21* 15 15 19° 
Numbers and letters . . . . . 23* 17% 9 l { 4 2 9 4 
Gun, bomb, explosion, volcano. 0 1 7 7 = a 9 13 
RS eae eee 3 2 2 0 0 2 1 2 
Ae eee ee 1 9 8 1 9 4 1 7 
pee ee ss ae tt we SS 0 0 0 0 t 1 4 5 
Outdoor scene 
Country ° 0 0 l 0 3 62i* gO i 
Mia. ss. 3% 0 0 0 1 5 7 Ss 2? 8 
Water 0 0 0 0 4 14 5. i 
Mountain . 0 0 0 0 eB | 4 12 17 
Indoor scene. ...... O 0 0 0 0 8 2 2 5 
oe | 0 3 7 0 0 0 0 0 





Total... .. .. . 144 268 #350 344 247 478 429 573 513 
* The ten outstanding items at each stage are designated by asterisks. 


Items which definitely decrease with age are domestic animals, 
snakes and reptiles, doors and windows, numbers and letters. Those 
which definitely increase are head or face only, man in action, rocks 
and mountains, castle, building on. hill, water (such as river, sea, 
lake), boats, airplanes, guns and bombs, food, abstract ideas, and 
country, city, water, mountain, and indoor scenes. 

Other trends which may be noted are the following: 


Wild and domestic animals occur equally at the three year level, 
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but by the six year level, domestic animals definitely predominate. 
Similarly, snakes and reptiles largely disappear by the six year level. 
Animals in action reach a definite peak at the eight year level, and 
man in action at the nine year level. 

Santa Claus, witch, ghost, etc. are low at five and seven years; 
strong at six, nine, and ten years. 

Such natural items as trees, flowers, grass, etc. are especially low 
at six and seven years, though such static things as “everyday ob- 
jects” reaches a peak at six years. 

Rocks and mountains become prominent from seven years on. 

Water, river, etc. do not appear important until the ten year 
level, but rain and snow are strong at eight and nine years. 

Road drops out at seven years and bridge and tunnel drop out 
from six through nine years. 
peak at eight years, and building on a hill comes in at ten and 
eleven years. 

Boat falls off at eight years, and is replaced by airplane which 
reaches its peak at that age. 

Some figures called by the child “design” though not resembling 
a design and not similar to designs of Stage XVII, occur conspicu- 
ously at five, six and seven year levels. They drop out largely at 
eight years, at which time abstract ideas begin. 

Food, like many other items, drops off sharply at seven years. 
Gun, bomb, or explosion, like many items, reach a marked peak 
at eight years. 

Buildings, prominent at all ages, fall off sharply at seven years, 
then increase to their highest peak at eight years. Castle reaches a 

Indoor scenes are strongest at eight years, at which age outdoor 
scenes also begin. 

It is interesting to note that among the items which increase 
conspicuously at the ten and eleven year levels are water, building 
on hill, bridge and tunnel, roads and boats all of which are con- 
sidered to be “prepubertal” symbols (3). 

D. ComposirE SUMMARY By AGEs 


A composite verbal description of expected behavior at each age 
level, which includes not only characteristic developmental stages 
observed and range of response, but also the characteristic content 
of response, is presented below. 

3 YEARS: 
Developmental Stages: 

The child most characteristically scribbles near the given lines, then names 

his product. However, he may merely scribble, sometimes influenced by the 

given lines and sometimes not. Or he may effect a simple closure, starting 
from the given lines, and naming. Or he may trace the given lines and 
then name. 

Range of Performance: 

Behavior ranges typically from Stage I through Stage VIII, covering a range 

of eight stages. 
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Content: 
Most characteristic are numbers and letters, domestic animals, wild animals, 
buildings, snakes and reptiles, “everyday objects,” clouds and smoke, doors 
and windows, sun and moon, trees and flowers — with numbers and letters 
by far the most prominent single category. 

General Description: 
About half the children go outside the frames of the squares with their 
scribbling. Many mention the blackness of the lines in the printed form, 
often noting that their own marks are not as black. There is frequent ques- 
tioning as to who made the forms. Some draw objects either not at all, 
or not much related to the given lines, just marking over or ignoring the 
given lines. 

4 YEARS: 

Developmental Stages: 
The child most characteristically traces the given lines. Many, however, 
effect a simple closure from the given lines and name their product. Or they 
may effect a simple closure and then add embellishing lines before naming. 
The first five stages up through simple closure without naming no longer 
occur conspicuously. 

Range of Performance: 
Behavior most characteristically ranges from Stage VI through Stage XI, 
thus covering six stages. 

Content: 


Most characteristic are buildings, “everyday objects,” numbers and letters, 
trees and flowers, man, sun and moon, head or face only, boat, clouds and 
smoke, car, in that order. Building is by far the most prominent single 
object. Fish, steps, furniture, door or window though not among the leading 
items occur at this age more than at other ages, 
There are fewer animals here than at 3 years, but more fish and insects. 
Man occurs three times as much as at 3 years, and head or face only is 
stronger than it will be again till 8 years. 
All natural objects as well as roads increase markedly. Vehicles of trans- 
portation also markedly increase. 
Total number of objects occurring here, in keeping with the expansiveness 
of the 4 year old, is nearly twice that found at 3 years. 
General Description: 

A conspicuous number still go outside the frames of the squares with their 
markings. There is also a tendency to encircle single frames or even the 
whole page before drawing inside the frames. Some draw lines not at all 
or not much related to the given lines. 

5 YEARS: 


Developmental Stages: 
The child now most characteristically effects a simple closure, adds to this, 
then names. This is the most conspicuous advance at this age. Or he may 
effect a simple closure without embellishment; trace the given lines and 
name his product; or he may use all the lines in one large single closure. 
Range of Performance: 
Performance still ranges widely, from Stage VI through Stage XII, covering 
a range of seven stages. 
Content: 
“Everyday objects,” buildings, designs, boat, sun and moon, trees and 
flowers, clouds and smoke, man, domestic animals, clothing. The first four 
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items occur much more than do the others. Food, though not a leading item 
occurs here more strongly than at any other age except 8 years. 
Man in action increases conspicuously; rocks and mountains decrease. 
Boat increases, as do clothing, “everyday objects” and food. 
Design comes in strongly; gun, bomb and explosion increase. Numbers and 
letters are dropping out. 

General Description: 
The earlier tendencies of marking outside the line, drawing around frames, 
commenting on blackness of lines and asking who made the lines are no 
longer conspicuous. However, many still draw figures not at all or not much 
related to the given lines or use the lines carelessly. Many figures, of ani- 
mals or persons, are conspicuous by the inclusion of a big black eye. 


6 YEARS: 


Developmental Stages: 
As at 5 years, the most characteristic behavior is making a simple closure, 
adding to it and then naming. Or he may effect a simple closure without 
embellishment, parallel the given lines, or may use all lines in one large 
single closure. 

Range of Performance: 
Performance still ranges over seven stages, from Stage VI to Stage XII. 

Content: 
“Everyday objects,” designs, building, man, sun and moon, clouds and 
smoke, boat, rock and mountain, trees and flowers, and domestic animals. 
The first two items occur far more often than any others. 
Witch, devil, angel, ghost, though not outstanding items, occur frequently 
at this stage for the first time. Tornado, storm, lightning, occur at this age 
only among surrounding ages. Food is fairly conspicuous and “line” or 
“string” occurs the most at this age of any. People occur more extensively 
at this age than at any other, but the number of heads or faces only drops 
very sharply. Static “everyday objects” are at their peak. Rocks and moun- 
tains and various kinds of water increase. 
Designs continue strong as at 5 years. Animals are domestic rather than 
wild. 

General Description: 
Drawing is now as a rule, reasonably well within the frame of the pictures. 
There is a little more tendency toward turning the paper at this than at 
other ages, and also a tendency to draw figures in what is an upside down 
orientation to the child as he draws. Though most objects are named there 
is a marked tendency to think up the names of objects after they have been 
drawn, as at earlier ages. 
It is important to note that the “design” which is so prevalent from 5 
through 7 years, reaching its peak at six, often does not resemble a design 
from the adult point of view, but is merely so named by the child. It 
should not be confused with Stage XVII in which the drawing actually 
resembles a design. 


7 YEARS: 


Developmental Stages: 
As Table III indicates, a marked change occurs here. There is now little 
evidence of the first ten stages. Tracing of lines and simple closures without 
addition no longer occur, ‘The most characteristic behavior is one big single 
closure, elaborated. Some make large single closures without elaboration; 
some make small closures, adding and naming; a few more draw a unified 
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scene, named in advance though as a rule not utilizing all of the given 
lines. 

Range of Performance: 
The range has now definitely narrowed down and covers only three stages, 
Stages XI, XII and XIII. 

Content: 
Design, rock and mountain, man, building, clouds and smoke, “everyday 
objects,” man in action, trees and flowers, boat, domestic animals, head or 
face only, are the outstanding items drawn. Design occurs much more fre- 
quently than any other items. 
There is a sharp decrease in many items at this age, followed by an in- 
crease again at 8 years, for instance in: sun, moon and stars; trees and 
flowers; water; roads; buildings; everyday objects; guns, bombs, explosions; 
food. Witches, devils, etc. also decrease, as do statues. 
Man in action begins to increase as do rocks and mountains. 

General Description: 
Though many still name their products only after they have drawn them, 
some apparently decide well in advance what they are going to draw. When 
asked what they have drawn they frequently say, uncertainly, “It’s sup- 
posed to be ————— ,”’ or “Something,” or “Somebody.” 
Several draw a somewhat harpshaped object with cross strings or marks, 
and call it a cloud or a harp. There is considerable (typically 7 years old) 
perseveration. A house has many windows; a train has many wheels; or an 
object has an edge with many scallops in it. 
Possibly typical of the general withdrawnness of seven is the conspicuously 
lessened productivity of the children so far as actual number of objects 
drawn; though this may partly be accounted for by the fact that at this age 
any one picture is likely to consist only of one large single object (Stages 
XII, XIII) rather than several objects as at some other ages. 


8 YEARS: 


Developmental Stages: 
The most characteristic behavior is elaboration of one big single form. 
However, many identify line in advance, name and draw several small ob- 
jects or more likely, one unified scene, sometimes using all, sometimes only 
part of the lines. ° 

Range of Performance: 
Range continues to be narrow. Four stages are covered, XIII through XVI. 

Content: 
Building, trees and flowers, man in action, rocks and mountains, head or 
face only, country scene, “everyday object,” airplane, gun and bomb, vio- 
lence or explosion, water scene, occur most. Building occurs almost twice as 
frequently as the next most prominent object, and occurs three times as 
frequently as at the preceding age. 
Though less conspicuous, birds, animals in action, Santa Claus, etc., rain, or 
snow, maps, food, fire, indoor scenes, castle, all reach their individual peaks 
or come near to their peaks at this age. 
Design is conspicuously low but abstract ideas appear for the first time. 
There is a shift here which continues at succeeding ages from whole human 
figures to heads and faces only. 
Map occurs more than at any previous age. Indoor and outdoor scenes both 


begin. 
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General Description: 

By now the majority tend to identify in advance and may name orally in 
advance of drawing. The unified scene, so characteristic of the adult res- 
ponse, begins to come in strongly here though this type of response does not 
constitute one of the most outstanding ones at this age. Also the child is a 
little more likely to omit some of the given lines in constructing his scene 
than to use them all. 

It is interesting that violence (gun, bomb, explosion, etc.) reaches its peak 
at 8 years. This to some extent fits in with known facts about the 8 year old 
personality (1). The child at this age tends to draw smoothly and to respond 
to the test situation very easily. 


9 YEARS: 


Developmental Stages: 
A marked change begins here. The most characteristic drawing is now a 
unified scene which utilizes all of the given lines. But the child may also 
elaborate on one big form; may name in advance and then draw several 
small objects; may make a scene not using all lines; or may draw a design 
or abstract. This is the strongest age for designs and abstracts. 

Range of Performance: 
There is at this age the rather wide range of five stages, Stages XIII 
through XVIL. 

Content: 
Buildings, man in action, rocks and mountains, head or face only, man, 
trees and flowers, design, country scene, domestic animal, clouds and smoke, 
are outstanding items. Building and man in action are most outstanding. 
Man in action and domestic animals both reach their peak at this age. 
Witch, rain or snow, tornado or storm and abstracts also reach their indivi- 
dual peaks here. Map occurs strongly from 8 through 10 years. 
Buildings, and trees, plants and flowers, though strong, occur less than at 
surrounding ages. Animal in action is dropping out and man in action is 
increasing. ' 
Gun, bomb and explosion, trains, and water and mountain scenes all are 
lower than at surrounding ages. 

General Description: 
By now and increasingly from now on, a unified scene, apparently decided 
upon in advance, using all lines and drawn somewhat neatly, predominates. 


10 YEARS: 


Developmental Stages: 
Most characteristic is the unified scene which may utilize all the given 
lines, or may omit some of them. 

Range of Performance: 
Range of performance again narrows down and includes four stages: Stages 
XIII through XVI. 

Content: 
Trees and flowers, buildings, head or face only, water, rock and mountain, 
water scene, man in action, boat, city scene, country scene. Trees and flowers 
and buildings are much more frequent than any other items. Santa Claus, 
ghost or devil, road, bridge or tunnel, map, building on hill, furniture, all 
reach their peaks or near peaks at this age, as also do water, river, etc., 
head or face only, trees, flowers, plants, furniture, city and water scenes. 
Animal in action drops out entirely, and man in action is lower than at 
surrounding ages. Abstracts decrease but abstract ideas increase. 
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11 YEARS: 
Developmental Stages: 


Most characteristic now is the unified scene which utilizes all the given 
lines. 


Range of Performance: 
The range here is the narrowest of any age up to this point. Only two 


stages are represented conspicuously, Stages XV and XVI. 
Content: 


Buildings, man in action, country scene, head or face only, trees and flowers, 
rocks and mountain, water, clouds and smoke, water scene, “everyday ob- 
jects” are the leading items. The first three are by far the most prominent. 
Mountain scene, castle, building on hill, road, tornado or storm, and abstract 
idea all reach their peaks or near peaks at this age. Man in action increases 
sharply over the preceding age as do statue, trees, flowers and plants, and 
maps. 


E. ILLUSTRATIONS 


Figures 1, 2 and 3 present for each age level three drawings most 
characteristic of performance at that age, both as to manner of 
drawing and content of drawing. It will be noted that some of these 
drawings are upside down or sideways from the orientation in which 
the paper was first presented to the subject. In each of these in- 
stances the subject, before drawing, turned the paper so that the 
baseline of the picture as he drew it was toward him. 


F. SUMMARY AND DiIscussION 


The Horn-Hellersberg test consists of twelve squares in each of 
which are a number of lines taken from well known paintings. 
Subjects are requested to make a picture out of each square, or in 
the case of children, merely to finish the pictures. The degree and 
kind of adjustment which the subject makes to this particular task 
is believed to correspond to the type of adjustment he makes to the 
external world. The contents of his drawings lead to an evaluation 
of the use the subject is making of his fantasy products and/or 
concrete reality. 

The present study analyzes the drawings of 225 children aged 
three through eleven years (25 cases at each age level) in response 
to this test, in an effort to determine the maturational stages through 
which the normal child passes as he responds to this situation, and 
also to determine at which stage (and which age) the test becomes 
a really useful tool for determining the content of the child’s 
thought and the degree and type of his adjustment to the external 
world. 

Analysis of the drawings revealed seventeen clearly distinguish- 
able developmental stages of performance. 

Except for Stage VI (closure and naming) when the child prob- 
ably does combine some simple associative process with his motor 
performance, the child is not mature enough to live up to what the 
test really demands until he is performing at Stage XI (drawing 
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Ficure 1. 


Characteristic Drawings at Ages Three, Four, and Five. 
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Ficure 2. 


Characteristic Drawings at Ages Six, Seven, and Eight. 
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Figure 3. 


Characteristic Drawings at Ages Nine, Ten, and Eleven. 
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using lines, effecting closure, adding extra markings and naming). 
Stage XI is not achieved by an appreciable number of children un- 
til five years of age. Results of the present study therefore suggest 
that the Horn-Hellersberg test does not begin to be of conspicuously 
diagnostic value, as to the child’s adjustment to the world around 
him, until he is at least five years of age. 


However, behavior which is somewhat similar to that found in 
the normal adult of average intelligence is not attained till the 
child reaches Stage XV (producing a unified scene using most 
though not all of the given lines). This stage and its successor XVI 
(draws a unified scene but now uses all the lines) are not generally 
achieved by subjects in this study till the age of nine years. At this 
time, we believe, the test begins to take on the real diagnostic value 
which it appears to have when used with adult subjects. Stage 
XVII (“design or abstract”) needs special study as it is out of the 
direct line of development carried on by the other stages. 


As to content of drawings, rather definite age trends are clearly 
evident. There tends to be a steady increase in number of items 
drawn as the child matures, except at seven years when the number 
drawn is less than at any preceding age except three years. Items 
which definitely decrease with age are domestic animals, snakes and 
reptiles, doors and windows, numbers and letters. Those which 
definitely increase are head or face only, man in action, rocks and 
mountains, castle, building on hill, water, boats, airplanes, guns 
and bombs, food, abstract ideas, and country, city, water, mountain 
and indoor scenes. Some items appear conspicuously at all ages 
studied. These items chiefly are trees, flowers, and buildings. Other 
items appearing consistently at all ages are persons, clouds and 
smoke, and “everyday objects.” 


One very important aspect of the test as given to adults, is the 
determination of the phase of the subject’s experience from which 
items drawn are derived; that is, do they come from direct observa- 
tion, reading, fantasy, dreams, emotional outbursts, or are they 
merely meaningless lines or functional play. With children, cer- 
tainly through the first seven years of life, it is for the most part 
(though there are definite exceptions) difficult to make these dis- 
tinctions. There is frequently little clue in the drawing itself, and 
an interview is frequently difficult to obtain or of little value if 
obtained. Therefore it seems likely that it might be valuable to 
score the content of responses of children through the first seven 
years or so of life simply on a check list made up from Table II 
of this paper. From eight years on, a child’s responses might well 
be scored on Chart A as used with adults (2, p. 705), which allows 
checking not only of items drawn, but of the source of these items 
as well. 


We believe that it would be of considerable value if this in- 
vestigation could be repeated using the present procedure, with at 
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least fifty subjects at each age level, the subjects to be chosen from 
a more homogeneous group of subjects than was available for the 
present study. With a larger group of subjects, interesting sex dif- 
ferences should make themselves apparent. Also with such a larger 
group, attempts could be made to analyze further the content from 
the point of view of fantasy and reality products. Further study of 
orientation of paper during drawing is also needed, as well as fur- 
ther analysis of thought processes which accompany this drawing 
behavior. 

Most useful for throwing light on the thought processes in- 
volved in the carrying out of this test would be a more careful 
investigation of the relation of naming things drawn to actual 
drawing. Tentative conclusions can be presented here, but a more 
systematic investigation of this relationship is needed. We suggest 
the following four stages through which the process of naming 
probably develops: 

a) Random conversation when scribbling. 

b) Scribbling and while scribbling getting an appropriate idea 

of what may be being drawn. 

c) Associating something with the given line, giving it a name, 
and then scribbling or drawing. Drawing may or may not 
approximate the named object. 

d) Perception of an image as regards given lines. Naming it. 
Drawing in an attempt to fit given lines plus drawn lines to 
the perceived image. 
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CASE STUDIES 


The Case of Gregor: Interpretation of Test Data’ 


Symposium Presented at American Psychological Association 
Meeting, Denver, 1949 


JOHN ELpDERKIN BELL 
Clark University 

A few weeks ago I was seated with my father and son beside a 
railway crossing to watch a diesel train go by. As the whistle blew 
for the crossing, my father who has his office near the railroad said, 
“There goes Charlie,” and, turning to me, added, “I know each 
engineer by the way he blows his whistle.” It had scarcely occurred 
to me that blowing an engine whistle might form a_ projective 
technique, but this homely illustration provides the keynote of our 
job in this symposium. Gregor, our engineer, has blown both liter- 
ally and figuratively the gamut of the whistles. And our panel is 
here to demonstrate how the psychologist discovers the engineer. 

You may expect from me some apology for subjecting an hos- 
pitalized patient to such a tremendous battery of methods as is 
recorded in “The Case of Gregor.” Let me reassure -you that I was 
not unacquainted with the possible consequences of such a request 
from Gregor. The testing was undertaken with the full cooperation 
of the Neuro-psychiatric Staff of the Hospital. Gregor expressed a 
belief that the testing was associated with his returning home for 
Christmas, and accepted it as such. 

This case material was gathered as part of a continuing research 
project into the interrelationships between projective techniques. 
Twenty such case records are now available, and in process of 
analysis. The intent of this particular session is not, however, to 
discuss the larger framework within which this case fits but to 
focus our attention upon a sick individual whose behavior under a 
variety of stimuli has been recorded. A number of clinicians have 
consented to illustrate their methodology and to attempt to arrive 
at diagnostic pictures of this patient. It has not been possible, as 
you will readily understand, to include on our panel all whom we 
might have desired. We will welcome the insights of others in the 
free discussion period to follow. Nor will it be possible for the 
panel to discuss all the techniques which were used because of the 
time limits. We are hopeful that arrangements may be made to 
publish at a later date the analyses of tests not discussed in this 
symposium. 


1The psychological tests in the “Case of Gregor” were presented in Issue 2 of 
this volume so that Journal Readers could have an opportunity of comparin 

their own interpretations with those of the specialists invited to present blind 
analyses at the APA Symposium. It is hoped, however, that interest in this 
case study will not end here but rather will give rise to well considered discus- 
sion. In line with this, the next issue will contain an integrative summary of 
the individual reports. Editor. 
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Each discussant will limit himself to the methodology and find- 
ings of a small section of the data. These interpretations are made 
without any knowledge of the case history material, other than that 
which became available to me through the testing and which is pub- 
lished. Of course the availability of all the material in print has 
meant that all the records were also the property of the panel. 
Each discussant has attempted, however, to focus his attention on 
the instruments which he will discuss. We have not tried to secure 
completely blind interpretation. While this might have led to a 
more dramatic presentation, we have felt that our method more 
closely represents the characteristic way of working of the diagnos- 
tician. 

It has been suggested that with so many divergent points of 
view, Gregor will emerge from this session as a sort of “tartan” 
personality. It is our hope that the various strands will be so woven 
together that we will be able to demonstrate clearly at least the 
diagnostic “clan” to which he belongs. 


WECHSLER-BELLEVUE SCALE AND WORD ASSOCIATION 
TEST 


Roy SCHAFER 
Austen Riggs Foundation 


In this report I will first present the general impressions gained 
from my study of Gregor’s Wechsler-Bellevue Scale and Word As- 
sociation Test results, and will then review the specific responses 
and scores on which these impressions are based. 

The test results indicate a schizophrenic psychosis probably of 
some duration, with many and varied expressions in thinking of 
schizophrenic disorganization or regression of ego functioning: 
judgment is impaired, concentration is uneven, perseverative and 
conf usional tendencies are indicated, reasoning is of ten autistic and 
diffuse, the distinction between the essential and non-essential is 
shaky, pathological concreteness in thinking is evident in some, 
though not all, areas of ego functioning, conventional conceptual 
relationships binding sequences of thought closely together appear 
to be undermined, and marked egocentricity expressing the schizo- 
phrenic narcissistic regression is indicated. Sexual and homosexual 
preoccupation and a poorly integrated concept of his sexual iden- 
tity are suggested. Though on a low level of ig seem intellec- 
tualization as an ego defense appears to have been emphasized. 

There is little or nothing in these tests to indicate areas of ego 
strength substantially well-preserved; the psychosis appears to be 
an enveloping or pervasive one which has not — any major 
ego functions other than perhaps visual-motor skills to some extent. 


The relatively recent course of shock treatments referred to in the 
introductory note on this case may have brought the patient to a 
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quiescent state but there can be little doubt that he must still be 
considered schizophrenic. 

Turning now to the specific test results, on the Bellevue Scale 
the patient obtained a Total IQ of 100, a Verbal IQ of 98 and a 
Performance IQ of 102. The subtest scores are as follows: Compre- 
hension 5, Information 12, Digit Span 4, Arithmetic 12, Similari- 
ties 8, Vocabulary 8, Picture Arrangement 11, Picture Completion 
0, Block Designs 15, Object Assembly 13, and Digit Symbol 8. 
(The Vocabulary score was substituted for Digit Span score in 
computing the verbal and total IQ’s.) 

The scatter of these subtest scores is extreme, ranging from 
zero on Picture Completion to 15 on Block Designs: it therefore 
indicates a psychosis. The particular scatter pattern strongly sug- 
gests a schizophrenic psychosis and one of some duration, particu- 
larly in the great discrepancies between Picture Completion of zero 
and Block Designs of 15 and between Comprehension of 5 and 
Information of 12. A depressive psychosis seems ruled out by the 
psychomotor speed and efficiency implied in the high Arithmetic, 
Block Designs and Object Assembly scores; these same scores seem to 
rule out an organic or toxic psychosis even though the strikingly 
low score on Picture Completion could and often does indicate 
confusion on an organic or toxic basis. 

Qualitative analysis of the Bellevue Scale results bears out this 
initial gross diagnostic impression by indicating fluidity of the 
memory frame-of-reference, confusional and perseverative tenden- 
cies, impairment of judgment with respect both to grasp of con- 
ventional social precepts and the ability to distinguish essentials 
and non-essentials, gross fluctuations of concentration and of levels 
of performance and cooperativeness, primitive diffuse reasoning 
mo contaminatory thinking, se ll | verbal communicative ca- 
pacity, and inappropriate affect. Some examples supporting each 
of these inferences follow. 

Fluidity of the memory frame-of-reference is indicated by his 
beginning to say Wright Brothers invented the airplane but switch- 
ing to Marconi, and by asserting that the sun rises in the west— 
these despite an above average Information score of 12. The con- 
fusional tendency is indicated by his relatively very low Digit Span 
score of 4, by adding four and five to make ten despite an above 
average Arithmetic score of 12, by his mixing up ballast and ban- 
ister, and defining flout as float in the Vocabulary test, and the 
like. The perseverative tendency is suggested, though not strongly, 
in the Digit Span subtest by his duplicating digits and repeating 
them, and by offering 692 as 629 backwards; perseveration is clearer 
in the Word Association Test. The impairment of judgment is 
indicated by his relatively very low Comprehension score of 5, by 
his not having readily available responses of whatever quality to 
such questions as Why are laws necessary?, by offering answers to 
the Picture Completion items “the signature (under a profile) ,” 
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“the name (under a profile) ,” “the box” for the deck of cards, “the 
skyline” for the boat, and the like. Pathological concreteness of 
thinking is also evident in these last responses. Gross fluctuations of 
concentration and level of performance are evident in his frequently 
requiring repetition of questions, by his missing the first Arithmetic 
item as well as the 7th and 8th and passing the 9th and 10th with 
time credits, by missing the first fourteen Picture Completion items 
and passing the fifteenth, by missing the first series of Digit Span 
forwards and backwards and going on to pass higher ones, and, in 
contrast, by getting scores of 13 and 15 on Object Assembly and 
Block Designs without wavering of efficiency there. Lapses of co- 
operativeness or implicit bursts of negativism and suspiciousness 
are suggested by his saying “Don’t know” to the last three Com- 
prehension items although subjects even on relatively low intelli- 
gence levels generally have some answer available and he himself 
had already tried to answer equally difficult questions, and also by 
his Picture Completion performance which is so bad as to imply, 
above and beyond the pathological thinking demonstrated, a “‘per- 
verse” attitude, though not necessarily one that is conscious. Primi- 
tive, diffuse, affect-laden reasoning is seen in his attempt to define 
aseptic: “Opposite to antiseptic: antiseptic is to kill, aseptic is to 
live or approve,” where “kill” is an arbitrarily abstracted fragment 
of the context of meaning of antiseptic, where “to live” is held to 
be the opposite of “to kill,” and “to approve” is held to be synono- 
mous with “to live.” Contaminatory thinking, also based partly on 
diffuseness, is seen in his saying that dog and lion are similar in 
that they are “animals, wild animals,” where the concept of wild- ; 
ness presumably spreads from lion to dog without any subsequent 
reality check. Impaired communicative facility is evident in his 
saying that the similarity between wood and alcohol is that wood 
is in alcohol, a verbalization which makes no immediate sense, 
which requires further elaboration, but which he lets go at that. 
Inappropriate affect is suggested by his giddily laughing during the 
last two Arithmetic problems and elsewhere in the test. 

All this indicates that this patient is functioning on an ego 
level significantly below his pre-morbid level and it is this plus the 
scatter which suggests that we are dealing with a chronic psychosis. 
The Vocabulary and Similarities scores of 8 plus the qualitative 
analysis indicate that these scores were probably never significantly 
higher than they are now: this in part can be considered referable 
to a relatively poor cultural background since a number of other 
scores rise significantly above the level of 8; assuming this to be 
true, one can still estimate that his total 1Q has dropped a minimum 
of ten points. It is nevertheless striking that his performances on 
Block Designs and Object Assembly are excellent, despite the con- 
creteness and impaired reality testing indicated elsewhere in this 
test; this is often seen in schizophrenic records and is often indica- 
tive of a relative degree of blandness, the establishment of a rela- 
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tively flat, lower-level adjustment, and hence chronicity. The high 
Block Designs and Object Assembly scores may also represent a 
premorbid area of special development, but their being relatively 
untouched (as far as his record goes) nevertheless suggests bland- 
ness. It suggests also that one of the few areas of ego functioning 
that is significantly untouched by psychosis is likely to be in the 
carrying out of fairly complex visual-motor tasks. 

It is also noteworthy that there is a suggestion of special intellec- 
tual ambitiousness, particularly in his relatively high Information 
and Arithmetic scores, despite his having had only two years of 
vocational high school education: he knows that Mark Twain wrote 
Huckleberry Finn, mentions Mendelssohn as the writer of Faust, 
tries to answer all the Information items though they are obviously 
above his level, and in the Vocabulary subtest he uses the relatively 
elegant words denomination, discomfort, voluntarily and warfare. 
These responses suggest that a primitive, poorly organized use of 
intellectualization as an ego defense is likely to characterize this 
patient. 

Turning to the word association test one obtains the same 
diagnostic impression. ‘The record is characterized by perseverative 
self-references and responses bearing little or no conventional con- 
ceptual relationship to the stimulus words. In addition there are 
indications of sexual and homoerotic preoccupations and of a 
poorly integrated concept of his own sexual identity. 

Self-references include father—“my,” suicide—““me,” mouth— 
“mine,” but also such distant ones as taxes—“mine” and water— 
“me.” In all, 15 such responses occur, which, as self-references, 
indicate on one level considerable self-preoccupation and on a 
deeper level imply the increased narcissism and infantilism of an 
emotionally regressed schizophrenic. The regressive and infantile 
quality is also indicated by the response paper—‘‘doll” and very 
likely by the response “big” to the stimulus words snake, horse, 
and, in recall, to dog, taxi, and gun: these have the implication of 
a relative smallness of self-image such as a young child might have. 

Regarding specific content, the most striking indications are 
those of sexual and especially homoerotic preoccupations: the latter 
preoccupations are indicated by such responses as suck—“prick,” 
mouth—‘prick” (in recall), and also, though less obviously, in 
book—“man,” boy friend—‘man,” husband—‘‘you” (male exam- 
iner) . Uncertainty as to sexual identity is indicated by, on the one 
hand, love—‘‘woman,” wife—‘‘mine,” man—“me,” and on the other 
hand by woman—“me,” mother—““me,” wife—“me” (in recall) ; this 
characteristic uncertainty is also indicated in such false recalls as 
hat—‘man” for hat—“girl,” fight—“me” for fight—““woman,” boy 
friend—‘“girl” for boy friend—“man.” There are other single re- 
sponses here and there which seem to hint at important dynamics 
but these are in general too scattered and fragmentary to be built 
on without recourse to other tests. The absence of significantly 
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delayed reaction times throughout the test again suggests a relative 
blandness. 

This completes my analysis of the two test records. Throughout 
the analysis I have focused chiefly on what can be inferred regard- 
ing the strengths, weaknesses and biases in the patient’s adaptive 
and defensive efforts. Qualitative analysis of the formal aspects 
and the content of thought processes and verbalizations has been 
the main source of pertinent indications. Analysis of the scatter 
pattern in the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale has made a definite contri- 
bution to the evaluation of this patient’s psychological and diag- 
nostic status, not through the mechanical comparison of his par- 
ticular pattern with published patterns or averages of different diag- 
nostic groups, but through the effort to understand what general 
conditions must obtain in the patient’s ego in order for him to 
score as he does in different areas of intelligence functioning. 


SZONDI TEST* 


Susan K. Deri 
C.C.N.Y. 

In presenting this case particular stress will be laid upon illus- 
trating the technique of Szondi interpretation, the way one ap- 
proaches a series of profiles, the thought-processes and struggles of 
the interpreter rather than presenting a final smooth piece of 
interpretation. 

First SrRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF THE TEN PROFILES 

On the basis of the general pattern of changes one gets the 
impression that Gregor is neither a well functioning “normal” 
person or a manifest psychotic (of course the former possibility 
could have been easily excluded without looking at the profiles) . 
There are also counterindications for any serious forms of anti- 
social behavior (minus “h”, minus “s”, plus “e”, plus tendency in 
the Sch vector and plus “m’”) . Classical forms of neuroses, by which 
I mean neuroses based dynamically on the steady repression of 
urges originating in the Id, are also counterindicated (steady plus 
“k”, lack of steady minus “hy”) . 

Thus the possibilities narrow down to some kind of psycho- 
pathic personality, character neurosis, borderline psychosis, perver- 
sion or any combination of these elements. 


*An explanatory remark is necessary. In the initial study of Gregor, the Szondi 
Test was administered twice, the first administration appearing in the sequence 
of tests at the point where the Szondi materials occur in the published record, 
Because a complete protocol of ten records secured within a limited period 
of time was desired, ten more administrations were made. These occurred 
approximately three months after the greater part of the testing. This is true 
also of the Stein Sentence Completion Test, the Four-Picture Test, and the 
MAPS Test. It is not necessary to remind the reader that a three-month 
period in the life of a psychiatric patient may produce important changes 
affecting test results. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE Two Typrs OF SYMPTOMATIC REACTIONS 


The ratio of the sum of all the open reactions to the sum of 
plus-minus reactions is 17:15. This ratio also points to a diagnosis 
which is not based on excessive and rigid repression but leaves way 
for acting out impulses, particularly since 41% of the open reac- 
tions are found in the Paroxysmal vector. This person has some 
way of emotional acting out—his control over emotional discharge 
is functioning poorly. Not only are most of the open reactions 
found in the Paroxysmal vector but in the whole series of ten pro- 
files there are only two instances when factors are loaded with 
maximum amount of choices (six) and both are in the Paroxysmal 
vector: “hy” on profile IV and “e” on profile VII. 

And there is a third indication that this man has some patho- 
logical form of discharge of emotions as one can see from the lowest 
row of the scoring sheet, the Paroxysmal vector is the most in- 
balanced one. That means that of all four pairs of twin-factors (the 
four vectors) , the “e” and the “hy” are treated the most differently 
from the point of view of “symptomatic” reactions. Adding up 
“objective” (open) and “subjective” (plus-minus) symptom-reac- 
tions. there are all together eight in the “e” factor and two in the 
“hy” factor, resulting in a difference of six, the greatest difference 
found in either of the four pairs of factors. This difference defines 
Gregor as belonging in the “drive-class” of Phy, meaning that 
the dynamic and uncontrolled power of the “hy” factor is likely 
to result in some pathological symptom. In other words hysterical 
elements are pronounced in his personality, although at this stage 
of the interpretation one cannot define more closely what particular 
form his hysteroid exhibitionistic behavior takes. 

The majority of the subjective symptom-reactions (plus-minus) 
are found in the Sch or Ego vector. That shows that his Ego is 
able to bear ambivalences, which assures at least some extent of 
Ego-strength, more than one would expect from a manifest psy- 
chotic. More about his Ego-structure will be said when discussing 
the four vectors in succession. From the relatively great number of 
plus-minus reactions in the Ego vector one can only conclude that 
this patient is acutely experiencing his own conflicts. 


ANALYSIS OF CHANGES 


Greatest changes are found in the Paroxysmal and in the Con- 
tact vectors. In using a weighted scoring for the various types of 
changes, the range of changes according to magnitude shows 
the following distribution: hy:29, d:29, m:26, s:23, e:22, p:18, 
k:13, h:13. ‘These numbers were arrived at by assigning a 
weighted score of | to the type of change listed under (a), a score 
of 2 to the change (b), score of 3 to change (c), 4 to change (d), 
5 to change (e) and 6 to a variation of change (e) not separately 
listed in the book: loaded plus changing into loaded minus or the 
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reverse. Of course these numbers should not be interpreted as real 
quantitative scores, they represent only a first crude attempt for 
quantification of changes and should be interpreted as hints in 
regard to the importance of changes in the eight factors. 

Besides offering this tentative weighted scoring of changes it is 
important to note that the maximum of qualitative change, a loaded 
plus changing into a loaded minus or the reverse, is found only 
twice in the series of ten profiles: once in the “hy” and once in the 
“m” factor. 

It is interesting to observe that although the “h” and the “hy” 
factors have figured as root-factors, meaning that the least number 
of symptomatic reactions were found in these two factors, from the 
point of view of changes, “h” and “hy” are found at the two oppo- 
site ends of the range. 


That means that the “h” factor, being root factor and the most 
stable one in direction at the same time, represents the strongest 
source of unconscious motivation. Considering the constellation of 
all the factors, this strong “h” factorial motivation might coincide 
in the present case with actual fight against homosexual impulses. 
This interpretation was based partially on the fact that the statisti- 
cally most popular picture, V. “h”, has been chosen consistently as 
disliked, which always indicates a particularly great sensitivity to 
and fight against anything slightly reminding of homosexuality. 

“hy” on the other hand figures as root-factor and one of the 
two most changing factors at the same time. This unusual behavior 
of the “hy” factor once more points towards the process of actually 
acting out something in an obvious way. That means that whatever 
type of symptoms he may have they are obvious in his behavior and 
easily noticeable by his environment. Another interpretation of the 
changes in the “hy” is that Gregor alternates between shyness and 
exhibitionism. The latter form of behavior results in guilt feelings 
and provokes states of anxiety. The wish to control himself is 
always there, only he is unable to live up to it (configurations of 

“e” and “hy”). 


Considering vectorial changes as a whole, the C vector is the 
most unstable. That might indicate frequent and pronounced 
mood fluctuations. Gregor seems to be changing and undecided in 
his attitude towards reality. Optimism and pessimism, attempts to 
cling for help and love and hopelessness are alternating. Hopeless- 
ness sometimes seems to reach the point of approaching suicidal 
attitude (Profile VIII); suicide might figure periodically in his 
phantasy as a “way out” but I doubt that he would really commit 
it. A hysteroid attempt is possible though. 


The great fluctuations in the “m” factor point toward some 
oral symptom, This, together with the strongly paroxysmal char- 
acter of his personality, might well result in periodical alcoholism. 
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ANALYSIS OF VECTORIAL CONSTELLATIONS 


Sexual Vector. This is the most stable vector, particularly the 
“h” in its minus constellation. The most frequent vectorial con- 
stellation is minus “h” with minus “s”. The “s” factor, however, 
shows up in all four possible constellations, turning into opposite 
directions three times in the course of the series. The “s” factor, 
when open, has not a single choice. His attitude to the single pic- 
tures is inconsistent: the same “h” and “‘s” pictures chosen as liked 
in one profile are chosen as disliked on the next. This inconsistency 
is present even in instances when the numerical distribution and 
the direction show no change at all. 


Interpretation: Gregor is consistently fighting his need for 
tender love and dependence, although—judging from the intensity 
of the defense-mechanism—the need itself is extremely strong. As 
said before, minus “h” in this case seems to coincide with actual 
fight against homosexual feelings. It also means fighting his wish 
to be loved by a person stronger than himself so that he can be the 
physically more passive and submissive partner. The changes in 
the “s” and the frequent plus-minus “p” suggest that there exists 
in actuality a relationship of this sort, in which Gregor plays a 
very ambivalent role, one of those unfortunate sado-masochistic 
“dual-unions” (2, pp. 99-102) in which he attacks sadistically the 
same person by whom he wishes to be dominated and loved. 

This whole conflict excludes the possibility of a healthy hetero- 
sexual discharge of sexuality. However, there are some signs that 
parts of the sexual libido can be discharged via sublimation 
through intellectual or artistic channels (minus “h”, minus “s” 
plus “k”, plus “p” or plus-minus “p”, plus “m’” 


Paroxysmal Vector. ‘This has been discussed under the heading 
of changes. It shows an almost steady attempt for control but no 
success in it. In terms of psychoanalytic theory, it shows a poorly 
integrated Superego which, whenever it functions, functions strictly, 
causing guiltfeelings and anxiety. But sometimes it does not func- 
tion at all, and a selfish, exhibitionistic behavior breaks through 
(open “e” with plus “hy’”). Sometimes his need for exhibitionism 
and his Superego function simultaneously, resulting in an exhibi- 
tionistic “good” behavior, like a child who tries hard to be good in 
order to be praised (plus-minus “e” with plus “hy’’). Also the fact 
that the most controlled P vectorial picture (plus “e” with minus 
“hy”) is given only in the first profile shows that he is trying (al- 
though the word “trying” sounds far too much as a conscious at- 
tempt) to introduce himself as a “good boy.’”” This, however, 
coincides with the total picture of compulsive behavior (plus “e”, 
minus “hy”, plus-minus “k’’, open “p”, plus “d’, plus-minus “m”) . 
Because of the forced and constrictive character of the control, it is 
almost a dynamic necessity that it should break down from time to 
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time. Hysteroid temper tantrums or maybe even hystero-epileptoid 
attacks are conceivable. Whatever form these periods of lack of 
control might show, the result is anxiety, guiltfeelings, compulsive 
rigidity and depressive mood. 

Sch or Ego vector. This vector shows great rigidity and autism. 
“k” is plus seven times, in five times of which it is not counter- 
balanced by a single choice in the minus direction. The four plus 
“k’s in profiles II[ and VII without any counterbalancing minus 
choices are a most unusual reaction. Another unusual “k”’ factorial 
reaction is that the “k” picture in series I, the statistically most 
unpopular picture, is chosen as liked four times, and twice even as 
the best liked picture in the final test. All these reactions indicate 
Gregor’s pathologically strong secondary narcissism which is strong 
enough so that one can call it autism. 

The rigid Ego vector together with the uncontrolled and chang- 
ing Paroxysmal vector represent a puzzling configuration. Consid- 
ering the changes in the P vector one would suspect rather violent 
emotional outbreaks. However, the rigidity of the plus “k” points 
much more to a rigid, autistic schizoid individual whose emotions 
are barred from any form of open manifestations. One might think 
of periodical catatonic excitement plus some paroxysmal oral symp- 
tom (the latter only if we consider the C vector in conjunction 
with the Sch and P vectors) . 

Returning to the Sch vector, the relationship between the “k” 
and “p” factors is similar to that between the “h” and “s” in the 
S vector, in the sense that “k” is stable while “p” is moving similarly 
to the stable “h” and moving “s”. On this basis we might link the 
dynamics of the minus “h” to that of the plus “k”, while the 
changes in the “s” factor could be linked to those in the “p”. Psy- 
chologically that would mean that the intensive denial of his need 
for tender love finds only another form of expression in the equally 
intensive attempt for emotional self-sufficiency (plus “k’’). This 
configuration is the typical “burnt child” reaction, the reaction of 
a person who early in his life was frustrated to a very high extent 
in his need for tender love, and consequently, in order to save 
himself from more frustrations, he tries to rid himself of any 
emotional involvement. The extreme plus “k” reactions show that 
Gregor has gone far in this direction. At times he might give the 
impression of an aloof catatonic schizophrenic. One of the reasons 
which still seems to counterindicate the diagnosis of a clearcut 
catatonic schizophrenia is that the moving “p” and “‘s” indicate 
the presence of paranoid trends counterbalancing the rigidity of 
the strong plus “k”. The “p” factor shows that as strong as his 


secondary narcissism and autism is, it still did not succeed in drain- 
ing quite his need for placing his libido outside. He still—one could 
say against his own will—wants to find love-objects, only he wants 
to get rid of any such attachment just as much, and maybe even 
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more. That is the vicious circle of the “burnt child” who tries to 
reach out and withdraw at the same time. That is the underlying 
dynamics of a sado-masochistic frustrating “dual-union.” He might 
want somebody stronger than himself to love him and take care of 
him, while at times he attacks the same person aggressively. The 
plus “k” reaction could indicate that his aggression is fed by the 
mechanism of introjection—unconsciously identifying himself with 
the “strong and bad” person who first abandoned him and was 
the cause of the original frustration. His homosexual feelings might 
also be derived genetically from having been disappointed in the 
frustrating mother-figure (minus “h”, plus “k’”). 

Despite the seriousness of all these conflicts Gregor’s Ego struc- 
ture shows some signs which make for a favorable prognosis. ‘These 
are his ability to get insight into his problems (minus “h’” with 
minus “s”, plus “k’” with plus “p” tendency and plus “m’’). 

Contact vector. This vector already has been discussed under 
the heading of changes. ‘This is the most unstable vector. There- 
fore symptoms should be looked for in this area. Depressed mood, 
suicidal thoughts and paroxysmal alcoholism were already men- 
tioned. These symptoms seem to fit in with the persoriality structure 
derived from the other vectors. They are (rather, might be) the 
consequence of his basic frustration, his homosexual tendencies and 
his strong narcissism. Alcoholism would fit in particularly well as 
an attempt to “nurse” himself in a vicariously self-sufficient way. 
And again there is a good prognostic sign in this vector: the plus 


“es ” 


m”. 

In conclusion: Gregor is an extremely complex personality 
fitting into no one nosological category. He is a rigid, strongly 
schizoid person with psychopathic features. At present he has no 
satisfactory object-relationship. In behavior he appears rigid, aloof 
and shy with occasional disorganized emotional outbursts. His 
mood is mostly depressed but sometimes optimistic. His ability for 
intellectual insight and for intellectual or artistic sublimation can 
be taken as signs for a favorable prognosis, as far as the ability to 
function outside of an institution is concerned. However, his rigid 
schizoid personality and strong latent homosexual tendencies are 
probably too deep to be really affected by any form of therapy. 


THE BENDER-GESTALT TEST 
Max L. Hutr 


University of Michigan 


Before analyzing the results of this test, I should like to say a 
word concerning its administration. You will note certain signifi- 
cant differences between the methods I employ and those used in 
the study of Gregor. 
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In my administration of this test, I divide the usual procedures 
into three parts. In the first, called the “Standard Procedure,” I 
leave the situation as unstructured as possible. The subject is sim- 
ply asked to copy each design, in turn, as it is presented indi- 
vidually, “as well as you can.” He is presented with a batch of 
paper, a pencil and eraser, and is told nothing concerning pro- 
cedure. All of his questions about method are referred back to him 
with the comment, essentially, “Do it the way you think is best.” 
This permits maximum opportunity for projection in his life-space, 
his perceptions and his methods of work. You will note that in 
Gregor’s case, the procedure differed, as for example on item A, 
when Gregor asked, “One for each page?” and was told, “No, you 
may continue on that page.” 

The second step I call “Elaborations.” Here, each card is re- 
presented again, or a selected number of the cards is re-presented, 
with the instruction, “This time I should like you to draw the 
figure again; but you may feel free to change it as much or as little 
as you wish, so as to make it as pleasing to you as possible.” The 
object of this modification is to see how the subject responds when 
he is offered freedom to operate as he pleases. Subjects respond 
significantly differently to the “lack of support” necessitated by this 
arrangement. At the same time we can observe the relative con- 
sistency with which unique distortions of gestalten, arrangement, 
and the like recur on this second administration; in a word, we can 
observe the presence of spontaneity or the rigidity of defenses. 


The third step, called “Associations,” involves a presentation to 
the subject of the stimulus card together with his modification of 
the design, with the instructions, “What does either or both of these 
remind you of? What could it be?” There is insufficient time to 
present the complete rationale for this and the other procedures. 
Suffice it to say, I have found that this approach enriches the results 
considerably. 

In analyzing Gregor’s Bender-Gestalt record, let us consider both 
the objective signs of pathology and conflict, and the sequential ad- 
justment attempts which are evident. 

Gregor enters the test field in a tig “locus” near the top- 
center of the page. However, while he does not approach the situ- 
ation cautiously or in a carefully planned manner, he shows evi- 
dence of fear and apprehension (light, wavy lines, and repetitious 
attempts at a simple figure). That this is not due to inadequate 
intelligence is revealed by his adequate performance on figures 7 
and 8, the most difficult in the series. He shows the presence of 
strong, uncontrollable drives and physiological tension (variable 
intensity of lines, overlapping, and “over-shooting’”). His diffi- 

| culties with closure on figure A are possibly indicative of hetero- 
| sexual conflict and of strongly ambivalent attitudes. The relatively 
: large size of the circle indicates the possible attempt at identifica- 
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tion with a female figure. Concurrently, the marked difficulty with 
the square may indicate present, active conflict with an inade- 
quately identified parental, male figure. The father is perceived as 
a hostile, powerful and important person (heavy lines, corrections, 
increasing size in later attempts). We may infer that attitudes 
toward the father are confused and have high emotional loadings. 


If next, we examine the sequence of figures, we note that it is 
orderly and logical. At the moment, Gregor is able to respond in 
a reasonably well controlled manner and has good contact with 
reality. This latter finding is supported by the fact that none of 
the gestalten are destroyed. We may at this time infer at least rela- 
tively good intellectual control, compulsive and suppressive mecha- 
nisms, and a certain logic in his behavior. 

The use of space is interesting. He shows a tendency to over- 
compensate (enlarged figures plus good to excessive spacing) . There 
is evidence of egocentrism (the question, “One for each page?”, and 
the centering of all figures on the page). Psychopathic trends are 
also suggested—but the evidence, at this point, is still meager. A 
strong need for submissiveness may be inferred in the face of overt, 
but fairly well controlled aggressive drives (excessive use of space 
together with his verbal request for direction and his “logical” 
arrangement) . 

The direction of movement (no data on movement in each of 
the separate figures) is diagonal and lateral. This suggests the felt 
need to be close to people but difficulty in maintaining such rela- 
tionships. The evidence thus far, taken together tentatively sug- 
gests that internalized tension may lead to tics and more remotely, 
or in the extreme, to catatonic trends or possible amnesic episodes. 

Time does not permit, however, a detailed examination of each 
of the other figures; only the highlights will be presented. 

On figure 1, the compulsive trend (counting aloud) suggests, 
in context, regressive anal characteristics (progressively heavier 
dots) , and the essential submissive needs of this subject are empha- 
sized by his question “. . . do you want me to count them?” He 
invests a considerable amount of energy in the simple dots by fill- 
ing them in, and also in irregular spacing, revealing thereby a poor 
balance in his distribution of energy and a fearful, self-deprecating 
role. The need of, but difficulty in, relating to people is again 
evident (increased lateral dimention) . 


The comment made in connection with figure 2, “That's a lot 
of work—do I have to do it?”’, points up the conflict between de- 
pendency and self-assertive needs. Failure at completion of the fig- 
ure suggests infantile, negativistic trends and a sense of frustration 
—hence possibly a depressive reaction. 


On figure 3, there is evidence of tendencies to segmentation and 
isolation of experience, recurrent problems in interpersonal rela- 
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tions (hostility to E?), and over-compensation for feelings of in- 
adequacy (heavy, filled-in dots). He is fearful, yet compulsive. 


Figure 4 points up his good contact with reality (accurate 
gestalt, no rotation). His difhculty with authority figures becomes 
more apparent (unequal sides on open square). There is the sug- 
gestion of withdrawal during stress to a phantasy level of behavior. 
His need for nurturance and his passivity traits receive confirma- 
tion (enlarged female figure). Heterosexual problems are severe 
(closure difficulty plus variable size of figures). He attempts to 
maintain control by over-compensation and suppression (increased 
loops) . 

The refusal to draw figure 5 emphasizes his characteristic in- 
fantile, negativisitic trends. The significance of this refusal might 
have been clarified if this figure had been re-presented during an 
“Elaborations” procedure, and the patient’s verbal disassociations 
obtained. 


The severe tension state is evident in his reproduction of figure 
6 (uneven amplitude of waves, markedly increased size) , although 
he does not luse control. He is highly reactive to emotional stimuli 
and is capable of emotional outbursts. There is confirmation of his 
difhculty with authority figures and of his depressive mood swings 
(slight counter-clockwise rotation plus increased size) . 

His superior attempt at figure 7, in the face of the above indica- 
tions of severe conflict, indicates that his intellectual functioning 
is at least average and probably above average. His aggression and 
hostility are clearly evident (counter-clockwise rotation) but again 
he attempts to control through suppression (reduction in size from 
figure 6 to 7). The —" of specific castration anxiety is sug- 
gested (does “ends” last) . 

His marked sexual difficulty is highlighted on figure 8 (exagger- 
ation of ends, especially on left side) and his attempted female 
identification seems confirmed (decreased internal diamond) . Per- 
verse sexual practices are therefore suggested (Inference: active 
homosexual role). His difficulties in relating to people, his inade- 
quate cathexes, are also emphasized. 

The over-all impression is of a severely disturbed egocentric 
(narcissistic) and essentially anal character who is confused in his 
sex roles (probably overtly homosexual) , shows very uneven emo- 
tional control, but at present is reasonably effective, is markedly 
conflicted regarding the passivity-aggression continuum, tends to 
regress rapidly under trauma, attempts isolation, suppression and 
phantasy as defenses, reveals depressive characteristics and is now 
maintaining a precarious but currently adequate contact with 
reality. Under severe trauma, a catatonic reaction is likely to ensue. 
Aspiration level is high; self-deprecation is marked. Specific cas- 
tration anxiety is evident. Prognosis is unfavorable. 
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HUMAN FIGURE DRAWINGS 


KAREN MACHOVER 
Kings County Psychiatric Hospital 


Gregor’s drawings depict a crisis in the struggle against disin- 
tegration of an individual who bears marks of chronic maladjust- 
ment. Although the effort to control, to structure, and to achieve 
fluency are in the forefront, giving a neurotic flavor to the picture, 
frank psychotic involvement may be seen in the tenuousness of the 
patient’s grasp of reality, the momentum of compulsive drives, the 
outcropping of private and narcissistic values, and the evidence of 
crumbling of obsessive-compulsive defenses. Indeed, it may be anti- 
cipated that the expansive and compulsive drives manifested in 
these space-filling drawings, the lapse in the continuity of ideas 
seen in the type of lines, breaks, and incompleteness, the dispro- 
portionate emphasis of details that are objectively inappropriate, 
and the fuzziness of the boundaries of the body-image, will lead to 
further incoherences, loss of control, and regression in this basically 
catatonic schizophrenic individual, with over productivity and some 
manic dispersion entering the clinical picture. 


The most outstanding feature of the drawings is the discrepancy 
of large size, indicative of fantasy self-esteem and high aspiration. 
the bold middle placement, denoting egocentric self-assertion, and 
the exhibitionistically exposed sexuality, reflecting body-absorption 
and compulsive exhibitionistic drives — on the one hand, and on 
the other hand, the withdrawal in an ephemeral line which is car- 
ried to the point of other-wordliness, discouragement signified by 
absence of the basic social features of the face and the incomple- 
tion or distortion of contact organs, such as hands. The feet, too, 
are intended to be large in their foundation support, but either 
break in line or taper off into vagueness. The line is notched, 
looped, retraced, thickened in the blocking, indecision, rumination, 
and retardation of an obsessive who is not functioning. He is going 
nowhere, and is taking a long time getting there. The ambition- 
defeat ratio which these drawings suggest are such as to invite the 
morbid alternatives of suicide or ego-alienation. The drawing evi- 
dence favors the latter. 

Considering the intensity of the struggle, and the fact that the 
patient has a feeling that something catastrophic is happening to 
him, it is no wonder that he hesitated to draw the whole body. 
This, despite his avowed ambition to become an artist, the sug- 
gestion of some art facility, which, incidentally becomes manifest 
in later drawings, and his stated preference for graphic tests. ‘The 
suggestion that he draw a self-portrait was particularly obnoxious 
to him. His ego-centric preoccupation and belly-button concentra- 
tion were so consuming to him that the idea of drawing another 
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person — a person he liked — a task with which he obviously wanted 
to cooperate, resulted in a tortured and aborted effort. When asked 
who the intended person was, he clung to the concrete association 
that it resembled the attendant who escorted him into the exam- 
ination room, in a weak effort to stave off his isolation and con- 
fusion. A request to draw a person that he disliked met with flat 
refusal, since the patient’s inability to countenance his aggression is 
one of the outstanding features of his present difficulties. The skill 
of the drawing is also in marked contrast with the size enterprise, 
suggesting that the patient is currently ineffectual and unproduc- 
tive. The distance with which he met the task (he held the pencil 
at the far tip), expresses not only timidity, fear, and withdrawal, 
but a pull toward the fantasy dimness and regression of the 
schizophrenic. 


The large figures are empty, depressive, lacking in normal inter- 
est in the environment and in observational detail. They are lost 
in the narcissistic concentration upon organ centers which have 
assumed excessive libidinal significance to him. Thus, while ordin- 
ary facial features are missing and arms and hands, and even basic 
body contours are dealt with vaguely, the genitalia of the female 
assume central significance. The waistline is made disproportion- 
ately high; in Gregor’s impatience to get to the “below.” The female 
is a child-bearing animal of productive proportions. Her left hand 
is swollen with compulsive masturbatory need. Her fingers are 
speared and heavy in pressure, bearing with them aggressive and 
even sadistic potentials over which our patient fears to lose con- 
trol. She has seven and not five fingers with which to accumulate ‘ 
things, and to fulfill her greed. What is more, she has the mas- 
culine traits of powerful shoulders, bulging leg and arm muscles, 
denoting strength, and long powerful arms, ambitious for reach 
and grasp. The arms, however, remain at her side listlessly, caught 
in obsessive uncertainty. In his associations, Gregor states that the 
female looks about 36, a doctor, she has waited too long in an 
embarrassing position, having to do something she didn’t like to do 
—a statement suggestive of compulsive masturbation. This symbol 
of power, the female, is for Gregor an object of fear and hostility. 
He needs her, because of his weakness and sense of failure, but 
cannot accept this dependence. He gives practically no hair to either 
figure, and the female is not given breasts with which to nurture 
the children which she has the power to produce. Oral fixations in 
terms of mannerisms, overeating, and in view of his homosexual 
components, fellatio, and alcoholism would be psychodynamically 
pertinent. 

Our patient's response to the affectional deprivation which he 
had undoubtedly suffered in his own life experience, is one of over- 
weaning competition with female power. He identifies his aspira- 
tions and his strong self with the female. He drew the female first. 
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The male is described as a well-meaning, hardworking man whose 
only virtue is his dependability. He, too, is also just standing, in 
suspended thought, as “though you told him to stand there — he 
just doesn’t know what’s happening.” The latter association is a 
perfect self description. Gregor is virtually holding his breath be- 
cause someone told him to and he will resume life again soon, he 
hopes. 

Graphic portrayal of the male confirms the theme of weakness, 
castration, and inactivity which is contained in Gregor’s verbal 
description. The male’s head is smaller than that of the female, 
indicating less social authority. He is not as ruggedly built. His 
arms are scrawnier, and are pressed more closely to the body as if 
to protect the contents of it. His left hand, although guilt-laden 
with shading, is more compressed and attenuated in size, rather 
than given free compulsive expression of aggressive contact drives, 
as he did in the female. (Question of left-right and symbolisms may 
here be involved in our patient’s mind.) Gregor’s emphasis on the 
buttocks, on the calf of the leg (a female feature), the heel on the 
foot, the emasculated genitals, emphasis upon the stomach as a 
libidinal organ, and total lack of hair on the male, testify further 
to weakness, castration, and homosexual consequences of his psy- 
chosexual immaturity. Out of inferiority and deprivation rise 
strong contact needs, and Gregor does indeed make a feeble attempt 
to extend his right hand toward the world, but the arm is glued to 
the body in fear and hesitation. He is sensitive to social propriety 
and is even a bit embarrassed about his bold nudity, attempting to 
conceal it with a technically difficult 3/4 perspective, but his exhibi- 
tionistic needs win out. The stance of both figures as well as the 
tense postural models are significant of extreme self-consciousness, 
fear and even stasis. They are just standing, our patient insists in 
his associations. The close pressing together of the legs is a common 
expression of fear of sexual assault arising out of craving for it. 
In Gregor’s case it probably involves fantasies of homosexual 
assault. 

On the positive side, our patient does make efforts at con- 
trol. The left lines in the necks of both figures, do show some brief 
determination, but the right side is weak and patchy. Tension, fear 
and withdrawal are the only weapons of control left to him. If he 
put facial features in, he fears what he might hear, see, smell, or 
even incorporate. If he put a hand on the extended arm of the male, 
what sadistic and uncontrolled aggressive act might it perform? 
His defenses are, by their very negative, tenuous, and unrealistic 
nature, only temporary and Gregor is not unaware of it. He hopes 
someone will tell him the gruesome game is over and that he may 
snap out of it. He makes the head of the male disproportionately 
small in order to reduce the offending organ which is heavy with 
painful doubt. He does not close it with a skull line, but rather 
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completes it with vague lines suggesting “thought waves” —as if 
his head were bursting with the pressure of impulses which he 
must, in his guilt and fear, reject. The line contour of the head is 
no less fuzzy than the rest of the body. He is vague and uncertain 
about his ego identity, and is unable to draw a firm and sym- 
bolic unit of the self. Gregor is too discouraged to attempt to alter 
with erasure or reinforce in sporadic determination-types of con- 
flict treatment which a neurotic might use. Nor does he, except in 
the genital and hand treatment, verbalize or focus anxiety in terms 
of shading. Most of his lines lack temperamental variation in form 
of pressure or reinforcement. Mobility drives are inwardly strong 
but indecision, as seen in the confusion at the joints, blocks them. 
Thus, stasis, withdrawal, painful rumination and compulsive sexual 
preoccupation prevail over more active fighting defenses. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the drawings are testimony 
to the presence of a disintegrating process in a catatonic schizo- 
. Although Gregor is aware of something happening to him, 

e is helpless to stem the mounting confusion, the loss of ego boun- 
daries. He cannot moderate the fantasy aspiration to which he has 
bound himself. He must thus break fully with the non-confirming 


reality in order to salvage his fantasy self esteem from this turbu- 
lent battle. 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 


Morris I. Stren ; 
University of Chicago 


For the purposes of this symposium, the discussion of Gregor’s 
TAT will be divided in two major sections. In the first section a 
technique, which has been found useful in analyzing TTAT proto- 
cols, will be illustrated. Because of the limitations of time, this 
aspect of the presentation will be a sketchy one. It concerns itself 
primarily with the patient’s first story and it does not include all 
the factors involved in a TAT analysis which may usually be con- 
sidered. However, despite its brevity, I hope it contains sufficient 
data to illustrate the essential process. The conclusions, arrived at 
as a result of this process, will constitute the second section of this 
report. 

In the technique to be illustrated below, it has often been found 
helpful to regard the TAT test situation as a play within a play. 
The heroes in the patient’s stories and their interaction constitute 
one play and the patient’s approach to the test situation and his 
interaction with the examiner constitute the other. The TAT 
analyst analyzes both of these “behavioral situations” in much the 
same manner as he analyzes any social situation with which he may 
come into contact. He has a theoretical frame of reference on the 
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basis of which he selects from the available material those data 
which are necessary for developing hypotheses regarding the pa+ 
tient’s personality. As the plays develop, he evolves new hypotheses, 
and clarifies or rejects old ones. At the end of the analysis an 
—— is made to combine all the hypotheses in a meaningful 
ashion. 


At this point it might also be well to indicate that the theo- 
retical frame of reference which has been utilized in analyzing 
Gregor’s TAT rests heavily on psychoanalysis and Murray’s system 
of dynamic psychology. But since it also includes other factors 
which are not always considered as part of personality theory, it 
might be better to say that our theoretical frame of reference is a 
personalistic one in which personality theory is combined with the 
data which are available from learning, perception, higher mental 
processes, etc., areas which have usually been considered as part of 


general psychology. 


Keeping this in mind, let us start the analysis of Gregor’s TAT 
with his very first sentence, “Well, the thing that led up to it is 
the fact that the child is taking lessons.” Here, three items are note- 
worthy: 1) the manner in which the patient attempts to fulfill the 
demands of the instructions, 2) the words he uses, and 3) the 
sequence of his thought processes. 


Note that at the beginning of the story, the patient, in attempt- 
ing to meet the demands of the instructions to tell about the past, 
present, and future, makes use of the phrase, “led up to it,” which 
had been used previously by the examiner. Later in his story he 
uses the phrase, “right now” and finally he makes an abortive 
attempt to consider the future. Following the examiner’s instruc- 
tions so carefully and, at times, restating them almost verbatim, sug- 
gests that the patient may be unable to deal with unstructured 
material unless he is first presented with some formal method set up 
by others to guide him along the way. Persons who are more cap- 
able in dealing with unstructured material and who are not so dis- 
turbed by its threatening qualities, often indicate the passage of 
time in their stories by changing their verb forms. They do not 
refer specifically to the three periods of time. Gregor’s manner of 
following the instructions also suggests that, by exerting a good 
deal of effort, he may be attempting to force his needs, feelings, 
and attitudes into a mold set by others to control their free and 
spontaneous expression and thus facilitate his adjustment. Implied 
in this statement is the obvious factor of rigidity — rigidity brought 
about by denying his own needs and individuality, and barricading 
himself with a facade which he may feel will be more acceptable 
to others. Although his behavior suggests that this may be a perm- 
anent characteristic, one may also maintain the hypothesis that it 
is only the reaction to the temporary stressful character of the test 
situation. 
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The second factor which should be noted in the first sentence is 
the patient’s use of the words, “thing,” “it,” “fact,” and the verb 
form “is taking.” These words, it is suggested, reflect the concrete- 
ness of the patient’s perceptions and thought processes. This con- 
crete approach may be a manifestation of the patient's attempt to 
deal with his anxieties by avoiding ambiguous stimuli and/or his 
limited intellectual capacities. Gregor’s concrete approach is also 
evident later in the story when he refers to “this particular child” 
intimating, as it were, that “my story refers only to this picture and 
not to any others. I will not permit myself to generalize since I may 
be wrong and get myself into a difficult situation.” Similar use of 
words for interpretive purposes may be illustrated in the frequent 
occurrence of the word “probably.” This word appears not when 
the patient describes the picture but when he attempts to charac- 
terize the child’s wants or behavior. The use of the word “prob- 
ably” reflects the patient’s indecisiveness, uncertainty and lack of 
security. But because it is used in discussing the child’s wants and 
behavior, it is further suggested that the patient is himself unclear 
as to the nature of his own wants and desires and indecisive, un- 
certain, and probably fearful of expressing them. 

The third noteworthy factor in the first sentence is the sequence 
of the patient’s thought processes. Gregor starts his story by re- 
ferring first to the past, “Well, the thing that led up to it.” Then, 
instead of describing what it was that “led up to it” he speaks im- 
mediately of the present, “the child is taking violin lessons.” This 
sequence of events, in which there is no logical order, reflects the 
disjunctivity of the patient’s thought processes. 

Thus, in analyzing the first sentence, three items — the manner 
in which the patient attempted to fulfill the demands of the instruc- 
tions, the words he used, and the sequence of his thought processes, 
yielded specific hypotheses regarding his personality. Obviously, at 
the present time, I cannot continue with this word for word and 
sentence by sentence analysis. Therefore, let me point out several 
of the other factors which were also helpful in analyzing this story. 


One of these is the level on which the hero’s behavior is ex- 
pressed. The hero, in the story, never actually does or accomplishes 
anything in the course of the story. The child “wanted to take 
violin lessons,” “he’d probably do the studying,” and he “seems too 
mad to practice.” The fact that the hero’s behavior occurs primarily 
on a pre-motor level suggests that the patient, possibly preoccupied 
and concerned with his own problems, is withdrawn and _ con- 
stricted. 

Still another factor to be considered is the sequence of events 
in the story. The child, Gregor says near the end of his story, 
“seems too mad to practice.” Although this remark reflects the 
patient’s feelings of aggression and hostility, what makes it par- 
ticularly significant, is that it arises at this point without any ap- 
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parent cause. Gregor says, “This particular child probably wanted 
to take violin lessons — right now — um-uh — he seems too mad to 
practice.” Consequently it is suggested that aggressive feelings may 
simmer within the patient without his being obviously provoked 
and that they are not directed against others in the environment. 
Since the child cannot continue with his work until he has over- 
come “the mad” he is in, it appears that the patient’s aggressiveness 
may be sufficiently potent to interfere with the course of his adjust- 
ment. The significance of aggression in this analysis is further 
attested to by the fact that Gregor’s mannerisms also begin to 
appear this time. 


Another worthwhile hypothesis, developed on the basis of the 
patient’s comment, “this mad that the child is in” is that it may 
reflect the patient’s attitude to the test situation. That is, he is angry 
and annoyed at having to take the test. He may be too submissive 
and too insecure to refuse. And, indeed, one may find some support 
for this hypothesis in the story to Picture 12, in which “the boy 
doesn’t think it will help, but he’s doing it anyway ———-.” 


Finally, additional data are obtained by comparing Gregor’s 
omissions in this story with the so-called “norms.” Often, and obvi- 
ously not always, patients, in their stories to this picture, refer to 
other persons. These may be parents, teachers, friends, relatives or 
others who may aid and abet the hero’s activities, push him to 
work, or stand in his way of achieving his goals and satisfying his 
needs. Gregor, however, limits himself to only one person, the 
child; again suggesting that he may be preoccupied with himself 
and withdrawn in social situations. Such behavior may result either 
because of unsatisfying experiences with his family or others in his 
environment. 


Obviously not all hypotheses regarding the patient’s personality 
are developed on the basis of the first story alone. For example, 
much of our evidence regarding Gregor’s attitudes toward women 
and heterosexual relationships is to be found in the fourth story. 
You remember that in this story Gregor said, ‘““This was a Japanese- 
Chinese nurse, I should say, which wants to make love to this 
American soldier — um-uh — that’s all I can say about it because 
his face is so—I can’t make any meaning out of his face expres- 
sion.” Note first that the patient has avoided any discussion of the 
semi-nude figure in the background suggesting the hypothesis that 
he tends to deny sexual stimuli in his environment. Note also that 
the woman in this picture is a “Japanese-Chinese” nurse thus in- 
creasing the distance, as it were, between himself and the story, 
and thereby indicating that there can be no relationship between 
the content of the story and himself. Finally, observe that the active 
person in this story is the nurse and that the male takes a passive 
role — if any at all. His passivity in heterosexual relationships and 
his anxiety regarding them is further maintained on the basis of 
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the analysis of the content of the sequence of thought processes in 
stories 13 and 20. Combining these with the analysis of story 14 one 
finds evidence for homosexual tendencies which are also involved 
in his inadequate heterosexual adjustment. 


Thus, you see, the manner in which the patient attempts to 
fulfill the demands of the instructions, the words he uses, the 
sequence of his thought processes, the level on which the hero's 
behavior is expressed, the sequence of events in the story, the hero’s 
feelings and the so-called “norms” are some of the factors which are 
utilized in analyzing both the structure and content of the patient’s 
stories to arrive at specific hypotheses regarding his personality. 

Now let us consider some of the hypotheses which were devel- 
oped by analyzing the second play — the interaction between the 
patient and the examiner. 

The test situation is a social situation and like most dyadic 
relationships it stimulates behavior which reflects the patient’s 
needs, defenses, values, etc. The interaction which occurs here is 
significant because it may indicate not only some of the sources of 
a patient’s psychological problems which arise as a result of diffi- 
culties in interpersonal situations, but it may also reveal evidence 
on the basis of which the prognosis for future adjustment may be 
suggested. Consider, for example, the question that the patient 
asks of the examiner while telling his story to the fourth picture. 
He asks, “Would there be such a thing as a Japanese nurse attend- 
ing an American soldier in an American hospital — without giving 
it much thought, I wouldn’t think so—of course, I couldn’t be 

ositive.” Such questioning indicates that the patient may have . 

egun to concern himself with the validity of his perceptions or 
his misperceptions — he is, in a sense, testing reality. What is more 
important, is the fact that he is apparently seeking aid in correct- 
ing them. This suggests that he may well be able to profit from 
therapy. Next, note that in story 13 the patient excuses himself 
after he “blew” three times and that in the same story, prior to 
describing the male’s activity, he says, “Well, the rest is a little 
raw, but I might as well say it.” These bits of evidence, suggesting 
that the patient is aware of the fact that his mannerisms may be 
annoying to others and that his story may be embarrassing to them, 
indicate that the patient is capable, to some degree, of assuming 
another’s perspective. This capacity for role taking is another posi- 
tive indication that the patient may be prepared to benefit from 
psychotherapy and that he may be able to overcome his autistic 
behavior and perceptions. 

To illustrate the method of checking, elaborating or clarifying 
hypotheses let us trace the development of an hypothesis which was 
developed in the first story on the basis of very meager evidence. 
I refer here to the hypothesis that Gregor may have had unsatis- 
factory experiences in the family. Reading through the complete 
TAT protocol, we find a group or cluster of stories, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 
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10, which contribute significant information in this regard. With- 
out attempting a careful or thorough analysis of these stories, we 
should note that in story 2 the patient does not develop any inter- 
action between the various members of the family who are por- 
trayed. He says, after one of his longer delays, “Well, these are 
some rich farmers — that (rubbed face)—I can’t think up any rea- 
son behind this scene here, that is what would lead up to it. It’s a 
mother — uh — mother, daughter, and a son and her husband in the 
background. I don’t get any meaning out of it—the faces don’t 
convey any meaning.” It is suggested that the descriptive character 
of the patient’s production and his inability to develop any story 
reflects the disturbing nature of the associations stimulated in him 
by the family scene which was depicted. 


Analyzing the third story, we find additional evidence which 
suggests that the patient felt rejected at home. His family ap- 
parently did not provide him with the attention and security he 
desired nor did it guide his efforts to deal with and solve his prob- 
lems. It is suggested that he may have found himself very much like 
the child in story 3 who “has been left alone” and who thought 
that even after his parents returned home that “it will be sad — the 
rest of the day will be sad.” 


The patient’s productions to picture 2 in which all the des- 
cription centers about the mother, and his rejection of pictures 5 
and 6 when combined with the previous data, suggest further 
that his needs for love and affection were frustrated and that his 
mother, or mother-figures, were of critical importance in this 
regard. 

This concludes the necessarily incomplete presentation of a 
technique which has been found useful in analyzing and interpret- 
ing TAT stories. The interpretation of Gregor’s TAT which fol- 
lows was written on the basis of the technique just described. 

Gregor’s TAT suggests that we are dealing here with a person- 
ality in transition. It is a personality picture composed, on the one 
hand, of elements which suggest that control is so inadequate 
and needs so intense that perceptions are distorted in an autistic 
fashion, thought processes are disrupted so that they are not always 
logically conjunctive, and social relations are so disturbed that com- 
munication with others is not always effective. The other aspects of 
the picture which, one might say, are straining to get into focus, 
suggest that the patient is making an attempt to put his person- 
ality in order and to make peace with his environment. 

Disturbed by the nature of his needs and fearful lest they are 
expressed, Gregor is undergoing a process of encystment in which 
he permits himself little if any spontaneous interaction with his 
environment. He has erected a barrier around himself and placed 
himself within it finding some degree of safety but little security 
and ease from the inner turmoil, anxiety, guilt and despair which 
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persist as a result of unresolved needs and the frustrations of early 
unsatisfactory experiences. Needs are denied and the stimuli which 
provoke them are avoided. Lacking in self-direction, he has sub- 
missively accepted the dictates of others and made of them a mold 
into which he seeks to recast his personality. He has further re- 
stricted the sphere of his activities by limiting himself to concrete 
data and by attempting to follow a straight and narrow path in 
which values highly cathected by others and, often the opposites 
of his own needs, serve as the signposts. The defensive barriers are, 
however, brittle and shaky. Internal pressures continue to upset his 
attempts at adjustment. 


Aggression and sex are two of the patient’s more potent and 
disturbing needs. His hostility, although stimulated by a frustrat- 
ing environment, is presently not directed toward others. It simmers 
within him often breaking through the defenses he has set up to 
suppress it so that the smooth course of his functioning is often 
disrupted without any apparent cause being evident to the casual 
observer. He is an intrapunitive individual who by turning his 
aggression against himself relieves some of his guilt. Because of this 
it is likely that he may have considered suicide as one of the means 
of solving his problems. He also reacts against his hostile feelings 
by seeking to maintain high standards of behavior. In so doing he 
seeks to avoid provoking others and jeopardizing his chances for 
maintaining their friendship and love. 


His sexual needs, as indicated previously, are intense, but these 
too he is unable to satisfy adequately. His sexual adjustment is im- 
mature in that there is overemphasis on the foreplay, voyeuristic 
activities and difficulty in consummating the sexual act. Relation- 
ships with women are anticipated with a good deal of anxiety. 
Once in their presence he prefers that they assume the dominant 
role while he takes on a passive one for himself. His problems in 
this area appear to stem from unresolved homosexual tendencies. 


Gregor’s early rearing appears to have occurred in a rather un- 
congenial environment in which he was deprived of possible sources 
of affection, approval and security so necessary for the developing 
of a solidly grounded ego. He felt rejected at home and regards his 
family as having fallen short of its responsibility to guide him and 
provide him with the security necessary to attain the life he de- 

| sired. Being a passive individual he accepted his lot submissively 
; seeking unsuccessfully to find in himself possible means of satis- 
fying his needs but he was unable to withstand the frustrations he 
encountered. He seeks a nurturant person who could satisfy his 
succorant need. When he finds such a person he becomes submissive 
and dependent. 


Intellectually, Gregor appears to be capable of functioning at a 
level that one would expect of a person of average intelligence. 
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However, he was not making adequate use of his ability at the time 
of testing. Intense needs interfered with the conjunctivity of his 
thought processes, with the accuracy of his perceptions, and with 
his ability to communicate well with others. Stressful situations 
took their toll of his ability to deal with abstract data and mani- 
fested their effects in his concrete and rigid approach to the stimuli 
with which he was presented. 


The patient has sought to make the most of his intellectual 
capacity and education. Although not possessing very much of either 
he probably attempted to make more of himself than his back- 
ground fostered. He cathected and still cathects matters intellectual 
and artistic. The latter may have been his means of expressing his 
own sensitivity and frustrated needs. At present he is resigned to 
forego his previous interests. He is quite skeptical about ever being 
able to achieve his former goals and bitter, sad and sour with 
regard to life in general. 


Socially the patient appears frightened, depressed and tense. 
He perceives himself to be a child in many ways — helpless and in 
need of care and protection by others. He is in awe of authority at 
the present time. He fulfills his superiors’ requests without question 
but without enthusiasm. With his male contemporaries, he would 
like to assume a more active and dominant role in which he can 
exhibit his talents and demonstrate his abilities, but it is unlikely 
that he is able to do this effectively. 


Treating this patient will be a slow and difficult process. His 
defenses tend to be rigid. He has little insight and understanding 
of his problems, and he seems to anticipate the same frustrations 
and rejections in the therapeutic relationship that he experienced 
in previous social relationships .However, in view of the fact that 
he can at times assume another’s perspective, and also because he 
has some capacity for role-taking, it is likely that he might well be 
able to profit from psychotherapy. He will probably react best to 
an accepting and warm therapist who is willing to respect his de- 
fenses and who does not take a dominant attitude in breaking them 
down. Immediate positive results should be taken with a grain of 
salt. The patient is willing to conform to the dictates of others and 
consequently he may appear, early in the therapeutic relationship, 
to be quite well. But in retrospect this may turn out to be only a 
temporary escape from a difficult situation. In view of the patient's 
need for satisfying social experiences and especially because of his 
rigid defenses, it is suggested that the patient may also profit from 
group therapy where the interaction with contemporaries may aid 
him in attaining a more realistic attitude toward himself and his 
environment. Group therapy, however, might well start after the 
patient has had some positive experiences with a therapist in indi- 
vidual therapy. 
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RORSCHACH METHOD 


BruNo KLopPFER 
U.C.L. A. 


The dominant impression yielded by Gregor’s Rorschach record 
is of a markedly unintegrated and loose-jointed personality organi- 
zation. In a series of strange contrasts ranging from semi-giftedness 
to uncontrolled and bizarre confusions he presents the picture of a 
man whose native capacities are marred and made inefficient by 
time-hardened cracks and warpings. 

The first obvious discrepancy lies in Gregor’s semantics. In suc- 
cessive responses he passes from a marked inadequacy in articula- 
tion of thought and a misuse of words, as when he repeatedly uses 
“profile” where he means “relief” or intends to give some impres- 
sion of depth, to so sophisticated a response as a reference to a 
Gauguin painting. This contrast between the use of semi-technical 
language and gross semantic distortion continues throughout the 
record and makes it very doubtful whether the artistic ambitions of 
Gregor mentioned in Dr. Bell’s introductory remarks could be taken 
seriously. 

On the level of concept formation we find an unevenly used 
tendency to specify, even to over-specify, combined with vague and 
almost helpless responses. When Gregor is unable to avoid the prob- 
lem of holding liis thinking together by the usual defense of remain- 
ing vague, he tries to protect himself by becoming over-specific in a 
seemingly over-reacting, quasi-compulsory manner. Often, however, 
his specifications trail off in a tangential direction. When in the 
second response to Card X Gregor tries, instead of using the fre- 
quently seen concept of a bull, to be more specific and see only the 
hind end, he is confronted with the necessity of explaining what 
happened to the rest of the bull, and this gets him into insuperable 
difficulties. He starts out, “The front of the bull has—uh—s-s-s-uh— 
surrealistic—uh—front half to it.” His attempt to be over-specific 
leads him into a blind alley from which his only weak attempt at 
escape is the term “surrealism.” In the Inquiry he repeats the same 
vicious circle, starting out by becoming even more specific, pointing 
out the strain in the legs and the tail, but again he ends up with 
an inability to pull the whole concept together and says rather 
vaguely, “It’s very fantastic, yet it seems attached.” 

Instead of solving the problem of integration in such an ap- 
proach Gregor only highlights his inability to do so. It is in this 
failure to integrate that his pathetic lack of ego strength becomes 
most evident. Breaks in reality testing do appear, but they are over- 
shadowed by such blatant inadequacy in configurational thinking. 

The contrast between Gregor’s naive sensuousness and infantile 
need for affection and his pseudo-sophisticated and rather morbid 
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preoccupation with sexual concepts is only thinkable in a highly 
schizoid personality of long standing. The openness to shading and 
the naivete which Gregor shows in its use would usually be com- 
bined with a young, budding reaction to sexual concepts that is far 
from the overt expression engaged in this record. Or, conversely, 
the sophisticated level of sexual expression which Gregor shows is 
usually combined with a use of shading cautiously limited to sexual 
symbolism. Only a genuinely mature person can combine a genital 
interest in sex with a tenderness in his use of shading, and that 
Gregor is not mature is betrayed by the lack of emotional depth and 
control in his reaction to color. In the flatness of his color response 
he betrays that his pretense of a mature integration of sexual inter- 
est and tenderness in affection has no foundation. 

Where his sexual interest becomes overt or transparent, it deals 
predominantly with two content elements. One is with the seem- 
ingly mutilated parts of the female body, as “the lower half of a 
woman’s body—rear view” in Card I, response 3, or the pair of 
woman’s legs without toes and the manikin’s leg without feet in 
Card V. The second concern is with the rear ends of humans and 
animals, for example, the woman’s torso from the rear just men- 
tioned and the hind end of the bull in Card X. This choice of con- 
cepts might be accidental in some instances—the lower half of the 
woman’s body in Card I is usually seen from the rear—but in this 
record we have an unmistakable barometer or tension-indicator that 
Gregor’s preoccupation with these content elements is not acci- 
dental but obviously connected with panic-like tension. This in- 
dicator is his peculiar use of the word “profile” mentioned pre- 
viously. It occurs six times and is usually followed by the tangential 
trailing off of his thinking described earlier. 

The first misuse of “profile” is in the inquiry to Card I, response 
2, where Gregor mentions it in connection with “the distance from 
the back” of the flying horse, and this is followed by the first of his 
vapid explanations that the “distance is in proportion to what this 
horse might have.” It appears the second time in the next response 
when he tries to explain the rear view of the woman’s body. The 
third instance is in Card V, response 2, where, after having mutil- 
ated one woman’s leg in the previous response, he struggles with the 
mannikin’s leg. In Card VII, response 2, where he associates “pro- 
file’ with a strangely mutilated face consisting of a shriveled-up 
mouth and chin and the back of a head, the response is again fol- 
lowed by a vapid explanation that “it’s a man’s face that you see in 
illustrations of—uh—of famous legends, famous stories, I should say, 
that dates back some time.”’ As further evidence of Gregor’s state of 
excitement the examiner observes for the first time his tortured 
blowing. Final appearance of the profile concept occurs on Card X 
after the strange preoccupation with the hind end of the bull des- 
cribed previously. Here Gregor seems to be so close to a homosexual 
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panic that he has to repeat the word “profile” like a magic formula 
in the two subsequent responses, and he concludes this disturbed 
card with his most confused geographical concept. 


It seems fair to assume that Gregor’s psychosexual development 
never exceeded the stage described as pre-phallic in Freudian term- 
inology. His behavior is subject to shifting without any marked 
transition from the expressions of infantile dependency symbolized 
by the naive pleasure with which he enjoys all the soft warm objects 
seen frequently in the shaded portions, such as “the fat softness of 
the caterpillar” in Card VII, to polymorphous perverse experimen- 
tation with partners of either sex. The gloved hands reaching out in 
Card I reappear in Card II with swords! 


The final test for the consistency of the previous deductions 
about Gregor’s thinking, affectivity, and psychosexual development 
would have to be found in his response to emotionally charged 
stimuli. The absence of even the slightest discomfort in his dealing 
with color and shading shows more clearly than anything else the 
pathetic lack of ego-defensiveness which has been his undoing. 
Even when, under the impact of accumulating color stimuli in the 
last three cards, his conceptualization becomes increasingly bizarre, 
he is not in the least disturbed or, apparently, even very conscious 
of what is happening. His use of color is limited to the “ice” in 
Card VIII, the “St. Bernard” in Card X (which, upon inquiry, he 
feels is “orangy”), and his strange concluding response of aerial 
photography to a blue area. Throughout the record, instead of 
showing any subjective discomfort, Gregor produces a concentrated 
dose of his peculiar semantics and vapid explanations. His personal 
dissociation has reached a point where the danger of being emo- 
tionally involved without having means of handling this involve- 
ment fails to ring any warning bell of anxiety to call forth some 
form of defense. 


Gregor’s record gives the clinical impression of a highly schizoid 
personality of long standing with a possible history of psychotic 
breaks and a general symptomatology compounded of paranoic, de- 
pressive and catatonic elements. His recent course in therapy has 
had very limited therapeutic success, as one would expect where 
there is no ego strength to effect integration in the therapeutic 
situation. 

At the time the record was taken Gregor was not psychotic but 
had made what might be called a social recovery. Whenever he is 
supported by a strong analyst who can act as a sort of integrating 
figure, Gregor is able to function without too evident ineffective- 
ness. It is clear, however, that when such support is removed—and 
with it the pseudo-integration—the frail links in his personality are 
in danger of breaking and precipitating him into a psychotic 
condition. 
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MAKE A PICTURE STORY TEST’ 


Epwin S. SHNEIDMAN 
Brentwood Neuropsychiatric V. A. Hospital, Los Angeles 


Most of the following comments will not be about the content 
of Gregor’s Make A Picture Story (MAPS) test, but will be con- 
cerned with the objective aspects of the test record. Objective 
aspects are those concrete items of behavior such as which figures 
were selected by the patient for specific backgrounds—the dramatis 
persone of the individual’s fantasy drama—and how these figures 
were placed or otherwise employed. All this information may be 
obtained from the Figure Location Sheet alone, without reference 
to the stories. 

In terms of these objective signs, Gregor appears to be a defi- 
nitely aberrant individual. His performance—when compared with 
that of schizophrenic and normal populations—indicates that only 
sixty per cent of schizophrenics have objective scores at or below 
his and that ninety-eight per cent of normals have objective scores 
at or above his. Gregor’s abnormal signs include such items as using 
eight or more figures for a single background; using figures as con- 
cepts; choosing an unusually high percentage of legendary figures 
such as Santa Claus, the pirate, and Superman; etc. Also, he selects 
remarkably few of the figures which are ordinarily chosen in nor- 
mal performances. These objective signs suggest that Gregor’s 
thematic fantasies demonstrate over-inclusion, symbolization, in- 
appropriateness, lack of identification with the normal male role, 
etc.—all found to be characteristic of psychotic MAPS test records. 

These are, as stated, observations about the objective signs only. 
In addition, attention is invited to Gregor’s interesting MAPS test 
stories—to be analyzed in any of the variety of ways in which pic- 
ture-thematic test material can be treated. However, it may be 
said that, from the content of the stories, Gregor’s serious maladjust- 
ment appears to be not so much neologistic or felonious, as it is 
distortional, seclusive, and bewildered. 


HORN-HELLERSBERG TEST* 


ELIZABETH F. HELLERSBERG 
New York Consultation Center 


In this test, as in many others of the projective variety, Gregor 
betrays his personality difficulties both through the formal elements 
in his drawings and in the content which he projects. Both ap- 
proaches show a man whose natural perceptive sensitivity and 
artistic inclination have found no relation to any dynamic inner 





8,*These interpretations were made in the discussion period following the pre- 
sentation of papers. 
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process but remain on the level of an eight to ten year old child. 
Actually capable of accumulating and integrating experience, he 
has been blocked and frustrated in his development by some early 
traumatic influence, such as a childhood with mixed and confused 
standards. (See his father’s foreign background and his authorita- 
tive and destructive influence.) His retardation and his escape 
from the world of reality into a more dreamy existence must a 
considered as a means of self-preservation and cannot be described 
only as a symptom. 


Throughout his drawings Gregor shows striking capacity for 
three dimensional wholes. The first nine pictures, all that he fin- 
ished, are perceived and drawn with the certitude of one who has 
no doubts about what he wishes to do and are characterized by a 
simplified cartoonlike style. Space is handled intuitively after the 
manner of ten year old children. With scanty means the patient 
creates the effect of space and distance. The fact that with two 
exceptions all lines are observed speaks for a high degree of per- 
ceptual awareness. The high percentage of original pictures con- 
trasted with only two completely conventional ones further suggests 
artistic endowment. 


In striking contrast to these somewhat creative formal elements 
is the lack of movement and object animation in the content. Only 
in No. 6 is a human being represented, and he is sitting quietly 
looking at clouds. The only inanimate movement must be inferred 
(in No. 9) by the concept of water and an attempt at the portrayal 
of ripples. Besides the sparsity of movement, a further disturbing 
feature is the surprising narrowness of inventive phantasy — indi- 
cated by the repetition of themes— which amounts almost to 
stereotypy. 

Since an interview, which is usually a part of the test data, was 
omitted, it is difficult to be sure just which areas are objective and 
which subjective, but the themes suggest that at least eighty-three 
percent of all objects would have to be tabulated in the subjective 
zone. This leaves only seventeen percent to be tabulated on an 
objective, rational, and mature level of adult experience. (36% are 
necessary for adult functioning in our culture.) Themes are 
repeated (single trees occur seven times), the landscapes are 
parklike, and the clouds resemble sausages. The frequent horizons 
reminiscent of drawings of pre-adolescent girls and the phallic sym- 
bols present in almost every picture suggest a marked sex ambiguity. 
Sentimentality has become a defense against a suppressed virility 
and seems to serve and support Gregor’s emotional and mental 
immaturity, a condition which should not be forcibly classified 
under existing diagnostic terms. The material obtained by the H-H 
test challenges —a) to investigate the causation of Gregor’s retard- 
ation, and b) to discover a few assets of his personality make-up, 
assets which are undeniably present. 
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Summarizing, one may say that Gregor’s relation to concrete 
reality is at this moment on an unusually narrow base and that 
this present weakness in adaptation cannot easily be overcome. The 
broadening of reality experiences should be a first consideration in 
therapy. Furthermore, because Gregor’s suppressive mechanisms are 
so much stronger than his expansive ones, he would probably profit 
from the emotional outlet of artistic expression, which might be 
used as a medium for further guidance and therapy. Without some 
such expression his self may become still more deflated and im- 
poverished. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS* 


FREDERICK WYATT 
Cushing VA Hospital 


The presentation of a personality through a number of dif- 
ferent diagnostic methods as we just heard it, must leave us with 
the question of what the relationship of these methods is to each 
other and to our concepts of personality and psychopathology. One 
might formulate it more specifically: what are the specific aspects 
or levels of personality which each of these methods reflects? What 
is the efficacy of the method, and, in turn, what does its efficacy tell 
us about our concepts of personality and its pathological devia- 
tions. 

In organizing this roundtable we did not have the opportunity 
to discuss the implications of the several diagnostic approaches and 
their meaning beyond Gregor’s case as we would have all wished 
to do —even more so after this joint presentation than ever before. 
But we would have to be prepared then to spend more time on 
such an attempt than on the presentations of all diagnostic results 
together. Contained in it would be what seems to me one of the 
fundamental problems of present day clinical psychology. In tech- 
nical formulation: the question of the selection and integration of 
diverse diagnostic approaches. In theoretica! formulation: the quest 
for the relationship of fundamental concepts such as structure and 
content, and the conclusions which they entail for a consistent 
theory of personality. 

Instead, I shall present you with a summary of Gregor’s psy- 
chiatric record, not so much for the validation of our psychological 
reports — for the data of the case history are scant and often equi- 
vocal — but as a set of data of a different kind which may help 
define more clearly the meaning of psychodiagnostic *esults. 





‘Published with the permission of the Chief Medical Director, Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Administration, who assumes no responsibility 
for the opinions expressed or conclusions drawn by the author. 
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Gregor’s psychiatric record begins with a statement which for 
the psychologist who has worked in a psychiatric hospital, will have 
a sadly perennial ring: “Patient is a 28-year-old, single, white male, 
World War II veteran, who was admitted to the Neuropsychiatric 
Service, Cushing VA Hospital, on June 16, 1947. He denied that 
there was anything wrong with him except that he claimed not to 
eat or sleep very well. It was reported that his admission to the 
hospital was precipitated by his becoming assaultive and uncon- 
trollable at home. On admission he was untidy and showed marked 
flatness of affect and psychomotor retardation.” 


Gregor’s first manifest derangement dates back to the fall of 
1943 when he served in the Marine Corps. He was hospitalized and 
after five months discharged with full compensation — from which 
one may conclude that treatment had not been successful. After 
that Gregor worked irregularly in unskilled jobs and pursued fur- 
ther training in commercial arts. He went to New York periodically 
from his home (a medium-sized town in New England) spending 
his money there in obscure bouts. In March 1944 he was again ad- 
mitted to a psychiatric hospital because of unusual behavior in the 
dormitory in which he was at that time living. Having demonstrated 
“inappropriate affect and irrelevant responses” he was labelled de- 
mentia praecox and discharged as unimproved. Prior to his final 
admission in June 1947 he had several mysterious fainting spells. 


The incidents in Gregor’s life since the first break-down are 
vague enough, couched as they are in a technical terminology, the 
meaning of which has worn smooth from too much bland use. The 
data of Gregor’s personal history are more uncertain yet. His 
father can barely express himself in English and had nothing to 
say about his son as he did not know anything, or, at any rate, did 
not want to know of anything. He remained as ambiguous a figure 
in our eyes as he must have been for the patient whose own re- 
marks remained our only source of material for his life history. 
Gregor communicated at odd intervals. He talked more often in 
order to deny his own anxieties or to act out in sudden diffuse 
sarcasm his exasperation with a world in which he found himself 
hopeless and powerless than to reveal his thoughts and feelings. 
Hence, our data are scant and in all essential points ambiguous. 


Gregor was born in an Eastern European country. When he was 
seven years old his parents moved to the United States. When he 
was nine his mother died after six months of hospitalization at a 
state hospital which indicates that she must have suffered from a 
severe mental disorder. Gregor has a sister five years younger than 
he. She left the house before she was twenty in order to escape 
unbearable conditions due apparently to the physical abuse Gregor’s 
father meted out to all members of the family. In one of his lucid 
periods, however, Gregor related that he felt closer to the father 
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than to mother when he was a child. He remembers how he wanted 
to comfort his father at the mother’s funeral and how deeply dis- 
appointed he was when, instead of taking what may have appeared 
to him a vacant place, he was sent away, together with his sister, to 
a foster home. He stayed there for five years. For all this time he 
felt that there was a barrier between people and himself. The 
father remarried in 1942. Six months later Gregor enlisted as a 
volunteer. 


The data of Gregor’s sexual development are especially uncer- 
tain. He claims that at 17 he was hit by his father when discovered 
masturbating. Supposedly he was seduced by an older girl when he 
was 10 years old, but had no heterosexual contact thereafter. He 
speaks of one incident of sodomy at 14 and of many homosexual 
experiences but specified only one according to which he lived with 
a man in New York for several months at the age of 22, without, 
however, enjoying the sexual relationship which they entertained. 
As a child he was careful of the dark and was disturbed by bright 
flashes of color. 


He was sent to the hospital after he had assaulted his father. 
Gregor, however, thought that his father wanted to kill him and 
that he had sent him to the hospital in order to get rid of him as 
he had done with his mother before. Gregor went through a course 
of about 60 insulin comas. He thought that he was approached with 
homosexual intentions especially at the time when he came out of 
the coma. He enjoyed the tube feeding which was part of the treat- 
ment procedure. 


Before he came here he had been tired, he said, and could 
neither sleep nor eat well. He spent most of his waking hours 
“drifting on a cloud” and was “unable to be concerned about any- 
thing.” “An outside force was pushing him.” Later he admitted to 
auditory hallucinations. They were pleasant for him. 


Gregor was successively in the care of three physicians. With the 
first one, a woman, he established an undefined therapeutic rela- 
tionship sustained not so much by what the physician said, but by 
her total attitude to the patient. Gregor had two remissions, one of 
them beginning soon after this doctor had taken over Gregor’s 
treatment at the termination of insulin therapy. A few months later 
she left in the course of routine changes of the resident staff. 
Gregor relapsed, although the data are not complete enough to 
postulate a relationship between these two events. Gregor came 
then under the care of a male physician and participated in group 
therapy from July 1948 until February 1949. An episode began in 
which Gregor consistently claimed the center of the group and its 
undivided attention. He produced an unending stream of bizarre 
phantasies, loosely coherent and often indicative of meaningful 
trends, but in the end too diffuse and too vacilating to provide 
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Gregor with a point of organization from which he might regain 
control over his thinking, or to help the group therapist toward a 
more decisive insight into Gregor’s disease. It seems as if Gregor 
conducted all the time an unceasing campaign of disparagement 
and mockery against the reality from which he had seceded and 
against its present exponents who offered a strange tolerance but 
evidently could still not be trusted. Gregor assaulted ward personnel 
twice when his remissions wore off. The conditions under which 
these attacks took place did not become clear. 

In the course of routine changes Gregor was transferred once 
more to another physician. An attempt of individual therapy again 
seemed to succeed for some time, culminating in a new remission 
and an extended vacation. Gregor, who had improved so well that 
he had been sent home for weekends, suffered a relapse. Both events 
may have borne on this. But we cannot deny that Gregor might 
just as well have relapsed at exactly the same time whatever went 
on around him, for no other reason than the obscure dynamics of 
his illness. 

Early duting his hospitalization Gregor had taken on the habit 
of blowing air through his lips approximately as horses do. It gave 
him. relief from pressure in his head, he declared. Now he did it 
more and more frequently. He became more incoherent, uncom- 
municative, and more manifestly catatonic. 

When Gregor was admitted to the hospital he was found to have 
imbedded in the muscles of his chest and abdomen several needles 
with which he had stabbed himself. He also showed the scars of 
burns which he had inflicted upon himself with cigarettes. Later 
he extracted one of his own teeth. He had stuck the needles into 
himself, he said later, to wake himself up, as he felt dead. He also 
felt pleasure while lacerating himself. 


In one of his lucid periods he recalled that he had his first 
psychotic experience when in art school — at the age of about 21. 
He felt pressure from working side by side with other people. 
Finally he knew that “the director of the art school was concen- 
trating on him so that they were conversing in their minds.” “The 
plots of his life seemed to be set for his benefit.” 


Ever since Gregor had been discharged from the service it had 
been a continuous effort for him to keep himself going. For two 
months before hospitalization he had to gain strength for each new 
day from a word which he gleaned from a dictionary. He had to 
use L as in London for instance, in order to keep other people 
from being harmed when he passed by them. When at the hospital 
he spoke, often with intense painful concentration, apparently occu- 
pied with similar magical pursuits. 


In July 1949 Gregor underwent pon lobotomy. There has 
been no notable improvement since. 
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An interpretation of these data seems gratuitous. Whenever the 
facts of the life history are scarce the psychologist is tempted to 
interpret the data he has according to a pre-established pattern, in 
our case that of the dynamics of schizophrenia. But this would 
mean deducing from a principle and not grasping the fragments of 
a life history in their proper significance. Whatever the conflicts 
and pressures, we can say that in Gregor the unity of the ego is 
broken up, basing such a conclusion on observations probably akin 
to those which gave rise once to the concept of schizophrenia. In its 
literal meaning this term may be over-specific. Still, it seems to ex- 
press the most fundamental fact of Gregor’s disease. 


In terms of the conceptual system which has proved more fruit- 
ful than any other earlier one, namely psychoanalysis, we shall say 
that Gregor’s vital interests have lost contact with the world of 
objects outside. Thence they return in a groping, almost aimless, 
manner from time to time without achieving any persistent hold. 
Yet we shall have to stress again that Gregor’s fundamental dis- 
turbance is a disturbance of thinking. In psychoanalytic terms we 
define it as a disruption of the ego. In so doing we expand a lim- 
ited array of deficit observable in tests into the hypothetical picture 
of a universal disturbance. This expansion becomes legitimate when 
our predictions from what is disturbed to what can be assumed to 
be a system in disorder, prove correct. 

The tests reported previously seem to fall into three groups. 
(1) One type of test reflects the patient's thinking on the level of 
language and motor performance. Reasoning may be in the fore- 
ground as in the tasks of which the intelligence tests are made up. 
At the same time, in different degrees and in different modes of 
interrelation, the specific content and purport of the patient's 
ideas, the projection of instinctual tensions will be reflected most 
prominently in the phantasy tests. Structuring may be limited and 
predesigned as, again, in the tasks devised to test reasoning; or it 
may be “open” and demand complex and productive modes of 
response as in the Rorschach or Thematic Apperception Test. In 
either we will find both content and structure; more correctly, we 
will be able to isolate these two aspects theoretically and utilize 
for diagnosis aspects of content and aspects of structure. (2) Then 
there are the drawing tests. While we can again discern both 
structure and content in them, they seem to emerge from a dif- 
ferent level of psychological experience. Abstract linear quality 
attains expressive significance in some of them. Perception in its 
adjustive function or dysfunction is involved on a more elementary 
level than in the tests mentioned before. The representation of a 
primary mode of experience, the one Schilder termed the Body- 
Image, is the major key to the interpretation of some of the drawing 
tests. The diagnostic acumen of these tests in turn makes it likely 
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that the hypothesis upon which interpretation rests is workable. 
No adequate conceptualization is available at present which would 
accurately define the psychological level of this diagnostic approach 
and differentiate it from others. We may call this group of tests 
expressive, without any pretense that we know more since we have 
given it a name. From the results of the study just presented one 
would think that in drawing deeper, more primary, and less dif- 
ferentiated levels of experience are tapped. (3) Among the tests 
presented, the Szondi test belongs to a group of its own. While pro- 
jective in a way, the functions operative in this test, at least accord- 
ing to the philosophy of its author, demand categories peculiar to 
the test only, and a special rationale. 

In concluding I shall try to summarize some of the impressions 
which I think will have been common for all of us. It seems to me 
that the emphasis of all interpretation presented has been on struc- 
ture, that is, it stressed the way in which internal adjustment is 
brought about or missed, the how of Gregor’s experience more 
than the what. In our conceptual language we may say again that 
the approach has been one of ego psychology. We may be justified 
in regarding this a characteristic turn in the development of psy- 
chological diagnosis. The several test results seem to disagree some- 
times in the concrete goals to which the structural trends point. 
With our present diagnostic facilities these goals, more often than 
not, have to be inferred. The tests also differ in defining the spe- 
cificity of strivings and restraints; in the extent to which one test 
deals with a segment of personality structure and another with a 
larger complex; and in the amount of immediate individual con- 
tent, that is, the extent and specificity to which subjective facts of 
Gregor’s life history have been inferred. In these respects the test 
results differ without necessarily excluding, or contradicting each 
other. Actual disagreement of results is apparent more often than 
real. 
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The Thompson Modification of the Thematic 
Apperception Test * * * 


CHARLES E. THOMPSON 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 
A. THE PROBLEM 


In the application of the Murray TAT to members of minority 
groups, for example, the Negro group, the author noticed a dearth 
of material in the protocols given to the separate pictures. There 
developed a clinical hunch that the difficulty piowh well be in the 
patient's inability to identify with the “white” stimulus figures. 
This hunch was sustained in part following an unproductive record 
having been given by a Negro patient. The patient was asked “if 
he could try to imagine that the people in the pictures were col- 
ored?” “Could he make up some stories about colored people?” 
The stories that followed this instruction appeared to express a 
much greater degree of “belongingness” and an unhesitant selection 
of apperceived material. 

The implication that identification, as defined by Murphy (2) , 
. .. 1S a tendency to view oneself as one with another person and 
to act accordingly” should be amplified to include: —when that 
other person is of the same cultural group. Identification is a 
selective process; from all possible phantasies related to the stim- 
ulus object the subject will select one or more. The inclusion of 
boys and girls, men and women in the pictures selected by Murray 
was based upon the assumption that identification would be greatest 
when there existed the greatest number of symbolic elements com- 
mon to the perceiver. On this basis, it might be expected that if 
Negro figures were substituted for white figures the identification 
would be increased for Negro subjects. 

The problem was investigated by constructing a series of TAT 
pictures comparable to the Murray pictures, 1943 edition (3), ex- 
cept that Negro figures were substituted for whites. The pictures 
chosen for this experimental investigation were selected from the 
male (M) series of the Murray TAT. Those modified are described 
below: 


This is a report taken from a Thesis submitted to the Department of Psychology 
of the Graduate School of Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
Thesis proper is on file in the Library of Tulane University. This was presented 
as a paper before the Clinical and Abnormal Section of the APA at the annual 
meeting in Boston, 1948. 

2Published by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1949. 

*Presented with permission of the Chief Medical Director, Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Veterans Administration, who assumes no responsibility for 
the opinions expressed or conclusions drawn by the author. 
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1. A young boy is contemplating a violin which rests on a table 

in front of him. 

2. Country scene: in the foreground is a young woman with 

books in her hand; in the background a man is working in the 

fields and an older woman is looking on. 

4. A woman is clutching the shoulders of a man whose face 

and body are averted as if he were trying to pull away from 

her. 

5. A middle-aged woman is standing on the threshold of a 

half-opened door looking into the room. 

6BM. A short elderly woman stands with her back to a tall 

young man. The latter is looking downward with a perplexed 

expression. See Figure 1.4 

7BM. A gray-haired man is looking at a younger man who is 

sullenly staring into space. 

8BM. An adolescent boy looks straight out of the picture. The 

barrel of a rifle is visible at one side, and in the background is 

the dim scene of a surgical operation, like a reverie-image. 

12M. A young man is lying on a couch with his eyes closed. 

Leaning over him is the gaunt form of an elderly man, his hand 

stretched out above the face of the reclining figure. 

17BM. A naked man is clinging on a rope. He is in the act of 

climbing up or down. 

18BM. A man is clutched from behind by three hands. The 

figures of his antagonists are invisible. 

The rationale for this modification of Murray’s original work is 
that if identification is a function of the person and stimulus pre- 
sented, then the protocol given by the Negro to the Murray TAT 
material is a function of the Negro and the white stimulus figures. 
If, therefore, Negro figures in the pictures be substituted, different 
productions will be given which, in turn, will be a function of the 
individual and the Negro picture stimulus. 


A study was designed to disclose the nature of these differences. 
For the purposes of this study the investigation made use of the 
variability in productivity, productivity being measured by counting 
the number of words used in complying with the instructions “to 
make up a story.” Quantification of the data was thus assured, 
making it possible to test the following hypothesis: There will be 
no difference in the productivity, as measured by the length of the 
protocols, between the data derived from the protocols obtained 
from the cards with Negroes pictured in them and the data from 
the protocols obtained from the cards with white people pictured 
in them. 





4Figure 2 is the Thompson modification of T.A.T. card 6GF. It was not used 
in this study. 
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B. METHODS AND PROCEDURE 


ee from which the experimental sample was drawn 
consisted of adult male Negro veterans participating in the 1947-48 
academic program at Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
From this population of 147 Negroes, there were 26 volunteers who 
participated in this study. The veterans were distributed from the 
Freshman to the Senior classes with a mean age of 24.3 years (the 
mode 24.0 years) with a range from 19 to 31 years. At an assembly 
meeting of all the Negro veterans an appeal was made to them to 
volunteer in a research project. No information was given as to 
its nature. This constituted a selective factor in the drawing of the 
sample from this particular parent population. 

These veterans may justifiably be classified as Negroes on the 
grounds that they had identified themselves with that culture upon 
enrolling in Dillard University. 

The sample of 26 individuals was divided at random into four 
sections in the following manner: Groups I and II were composed 
of seven subjects each; Groups III and IV were composed of six 
subjects each. Assignments to the experimental groups were made 
in the order in which the subjects seated themselves in a general 
assembly room after volunteering, viz., from the subject’s right to 
left, the first seven were placed in Group I, etc. 

All subjects took both series of TAT pictures, with as nearly 
equal conditions of presentation for both sets as was possible. For 
Groups I and II there was an interval of seven days and for Groups 
III and IV there was an interval of one day. 

Table I schematically presents the order of presentation of the 
two sets of materials to the different groups. (Hereafter these 
tests will be referred to as M-TAT and the T-TAT.) 


Tas_e I—Order of Presentation of Materials to the Group 
Time Interval 7 Days 
Group No. Test Order 


I 7 -Murray-TAT Followed by Thompson-TAT 
II 7 Thompson-TAT Followed by Murray-TAT 


Time Interval 1 Day 
Group No. Test Order 


Ill 6 Murray-TAT Followed by Thompson-TAT 
IV 6 Thompson-TAT Followed by Murray-TAT 


Precedent for group administration of the TAT has been set 
by Murray and others (4), (7). Tomkins (5) has written that 
where electrical or manual recording is impracticable, self-recording 
is permissible. “In this way, many slips of the tongue which might 
otherwise be lost appear in the material . . .” Winchester (7) in a 
study of differences between written and oral protocols given to 
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the TAT concludes “. . . there is no significant difference between 
written and oral TAT protocols . . .” 

Group administration in the present investigation was war- 

ranted by the following conditions: 

(1) Individual presentation was not necessary in that the ob- 
tained protocols were not to be utilized for subsequent 
therapeutic interviews, 

(2) There was no one individual in the Negro culture group 
qualified to administer the materials individually, 

(3) Administering the test pictures in a group prevented those 
students who had already taken the test from discussing the 
test with those who had not yet seen it and thus a ten- 
dency toward falsification of the data was controlled as 
much as possible, and 

(4) In group administration it was possible to solicit the as- 
sistance of Dillard University faculty members to proctor 
the testing sections, since all instructions were printed and 
distributed individually to the students. 

This permitted the testing to be done under normal academic 

conditions, namely, Negro administration for Negro students. 


Group administration ef the materials was made possible by 
reproducing the pictures of both sets on standard sized slides 
(4”x 5”). The slides were then projected on a four by five foot 
Da-Lite Screen. The size of the groups allowed clear visibility of 
the screen on the part of each participant. This physical arrange- 
ment was reproduced in two rooms at Dillard University in order 
that the seven-day and one-day groups could be tested simultane- 
ously. 

Before entering the test situation the subjects had been as- 
signed to one of the four groups (previously described) , and had 
been assured that anonymity of materials would be respected. When 
the subjects entered the room to which they had been assigned 
there were found on each armchair desk an ample supply of 8”x 11” 
white bond paper and three sharpened #2 pencils without erasers. 
Each participating student was handed a sheet of instructions for 
the testing situation. Before beginning each of the separate test- 
ing sessions the instructions were read aloud to the group to insure 
that the individual participants understood exactly what was ex- 
pected of them. The instructions were as follows: 

This is an opportunity for free imagination. Pictures will be projected 
upon the screen and you are to make up a story about each picture. Write 
your story on the paper provided at your place. Number each story 
according to the picture presented. This number will be announced just 
before each picture is shown, On the completion of each story place the 
story you have written face down on the floor beside you. 

Each picture will be shown for ten minutes. Include the following parts 
in each story: 
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a. What has led up to the situation in the picture? 
b. Describe what is happening at the moment and what the char- 
acters are feeling and doing and thinking. 
c. State what the outcome will be. 
Ten minutes will be allowed for the completion of each story. Warning 
to bring your story to a close will be given at 8 or 9 minutes. 


Do not write your name on the stories since the purpose is to compare 
one group’s materials against another’s. 


A ten-minute time limit per picture allowed one minute of pro- 
jection in a totally dark room and nine minutes during which the 
lights were on, the picture was visible and the students wrote their 
responses. The ten-minute time interval between pictures was arbi- 
trarily established. 


C. RESULTS 


The null hypothesis, as set up for this experiment, asserts: “No 
difference in verbal productivity as measured by the length of 
protocol exists between the records given by the same individual to 
two comparable pictures, one including pictures of the Negro cul- 
ture group, the other the white.” The quantification of verbal 
productivity is justified on the grounds that it tends to reflect the 
subject’s freedom, or lack of freedom, in identifying with the sub- 
ject matter of the test. 


Each of the 520 protocols was scored for the total number of 
words used, for verbs (defined as “a part of speech expressing action, 
occurrence or mode of being”), for nouns-excluding pronouns (de- 
fined as a “word that is the name of a subject of discourse, as a 
person, place, thing, quality, idea, action”), and for modifiers, 
adverbial and adjectival (defined as “to limit or restrict the mean- 
ing of, qualify”). 

The tables that are presented show the quantified results. The 
number of words given by each subject was counted for each card 
in the two series of TAT pictures. For each of the 26 subjects the 
differences in the word counts for each card and for the total series 
was then compared (these are the mean differences) under differing 
conditions of time and order of presentation. Statistical compari- 
son was made by Lindquist’s (1) method of differences; values of 
“tc” were calculated. The justification for the use of this statistic 
is that in this experimental design each subject served as his own 
control. 


From Table II it will be seen that for each pair of cards and 
for the totals the numbers of words in the records obtained from 
the 1-TAT is significantly greater than that obtained from the 
M-TAT at the 1% level of confidence. From this it may be con- 
cluded that under the conditions of the experiment the null hy- 
pothesis should be rejected. 
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Taste II—Statistical Comparison of Protocols From M-TAT and 
T-TAT for Corresponding Cards and for Total Cards: 
Values of “‘t’’; and Probabilities 


Mean S.D. of Mean 


Cards N Differences Differences 7 df. P 
1 26 44.45 6.62 6.71 25 <.01 
2 26 36.00 7.69 4.68 25 <.01 
4 26 35.08 4.81 7.29 25 <.01 
5 26 24.65 5.92 4.16 25 <.01 
6BM 26 23.04 4.46 5.16 25 <.01 
7BM 26 21.00 6.31 3.33 25 <.01 
8BM 26 24.23 4.96 4.88 25 <.01 
12M 26 23.50 4.61 5.00 25 <.01 
17BM 26 30.35 5.69 5.33 25 <.01 
18BM 26 25.19 5.81 4.31 25 <.01 
Whole 

Record 26 28.87 3.80 7.56 25 <.01 


It was proposed in the design of this experiment to control the 
interval between the presentation of each series. This was done 
by holding the order of presentation constant and varying the 
interval of time between presentations. A comparison of the lengths 
of protocols were made between Groups I and III and between 
Groups II and IV. The mean differences and “‘t’” values reveal no 
differences that are significant. 

A comparison was made between the numbers of nouns, verbs 
and modifiers obtained from each series. To both series of TAT 
more modifying words, adjectival and adverbal were given than 
either nouns or verbs. When the TAT series are compared for 
productivity of these various parts of speech it is found that the 
subjects produced more nouns, verbs and modifiers to the T-TAT 
than to the M-TAT. This is to be expected in view of the results 
shown in Table II. One may conclude from this that the subject 
was better able to empathize with the pictures in the T-TAT series 
than with those in the M-TAT. 


D. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Quantitative data: 

The problem, as primarily defined, was to inquire into the 
quantifiable differences in the length of the productions of the sev- 
eral groups of Negro college students. The mean length of the 
T-TAT records for the 10 stories was 100.81 words with a standard 
deviation of 15.9. The mean length of the Murray records for 10 
stories was 71.94 words with a standard deviation of 10.65. The 
mean difference is 28.87 words which yields a “‘t” of .01. One may 
conclude, therefore, that the T-TAT pictures produce significantly 
longer, records at the .01 level of confidence, as measured by the 
total number of words used. 
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It is important to remember that in the M-TAT, where human 
figures are shown, they represent white people; in the T-TAT they 
represent colored. In view of the increased productivity from the 
T-TAT as measured by the length of protocols, one could infer 
that the T-TAT plates produce more empathy in the Negro than 
do the M-TAT. It would appear that there is more opportunity 
for closer and freer identification when pictures of Negroes are sub- 
stituted for whites. When cultural prejudices or antagonisms are 
part of the personality pattern of the Negro, it is likely that these 
will be factors in reducing the identification to the M-TAT, and 
this is likely to be reflected in the shorter protocols. 

When, for any reason, identification is reduced, it has been 
found that description is likely to be limited to simple enumerative 
statements, e.g., “I can see a boy, a violin, and a table.” Increase in 
identification is likely to produce sentences in which relations are 
shown between the subjects, e¢.g., “The violin is on the table and 
the boy will soon start to play it.” The fullest identification takes 
place when the perceiver writes a story in which he becomes the 
person represented in the picture. “John Black has been worrying 
2 great deal about the broken A string on his favorite violin. He 
is very anxious to become a famous concert violinist and he prac- 
tices carefully whenever he has an opportunity in order to obtain 
his goal.” Thus, we may expect identification to be reflected in the 
proportion of nouns to verbs to modifying words. From the enu- 
meration of words in both sets of protocols it is shown that there 
is a greater number of verbs, nouns, and modifying words in the 
T-TAT than we find in the M-TAT. In this respect one might 
conclude that the Negro is better able to identify himself with the 
T-TAT plates than to the M-TAT. 


2. Qualitative data: 


This study was not designed to study in detail the qualitative 
differences between the records given to the M-TAT and those to 
the T-TAT. It is, however, the author's impression that the proto- 
cols given by the Negro to the T-TAT are qualitatively different to 
those given to the M-TAT. 

In some of the protocols, there is shown bitterness toward the 
discriminatory social practices toward Negroes; this is evident in 
some of the stories which are oriented around activities common 
to both cultural groups. Not once is a man described as white even 
when such stories were written to the M-TAT, but often such 
identification is evident in the stories to the T-TAT series. Where 
hatred is expressed by Negro characters in the stories, it is often 
violent and destructive. The stories told to the M-TAT were on 
the whole descriptive, matter-of-fact, and lacking empathy based 
on the criteria of descriptive inter-personal relationships. There 
was a very marked tendency to conceive the white people as resid- 
ing in distant states and even in foreign countries. The stories 
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projected to the T-TAT pom showed an empathy which is com- 


parable to the empathy s 


own by white subjects telling stories to 


the M-TAT. One gathers the impression that qualitatively the 


empathy in the T-TAT plates is greater than that obtained from 
the M-TAT plates. 


3. Implications for future research: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


An investigation of the culturally determined behavior 
manifestations as revealed in the protocols that form the 
body of this research. 


An investigation to determine the differences, if any be- 
tween the responses given to the M-TAT and the T-TAT 
pictures by Negro women and children. 

An investigation to determine the differences, if any, be- 
tween the responses given to the M-TAT and the T-TAT 
pictures as are now currently presented as against identical 
sets done in natural color. (Study in progress.) 

An investigation to determine the differences, if any, be- 
tween the results obtained by Negro and white administra- 
tors, male and female, to subjects in the Negro and white 
cultural groups. 


E. SUMMARY 


1. 


The purpose of this study has been to construct a modifica- 
tion of Murray’s TAT material which could be submitted 
to an experimental procedure designed to test the null hy- 
pothesis: There is no difference between the productivity 
of the protocols to the cards with Negroes pictured on them 
and the productivity of the protocols to the cards with white 
people pictured on them. 

This was accomplished by developing the Thompson Modi- 
fication of the Murray Thematic Apperception Test (based 
on H. A. Murray’s original Thematic Apperception Test, 
1943 edition) . 

The modified form was presented to 26 male Negro college 
students enrolled in the current academic program, 1947-48, 
at Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

The subjects were divided into four groups to whom were 
presented both the Murray and the Thompson Modification 
pictures under, first, two time conditions, intervals of one 
and seven days between tests, and, second, reversal of order 
of presentation. 

The records obtained from the individual subjects were then 
scored for productivity of words. 

Under the conditions of the experiment it was found that 
neither the order of presentation nor the variation of the 
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5. 


6. 
. Winchester, T. H. “A study of differences between written and oral proto- 


=I 





time interval influenced the mean length of the protocols. 
The protocols to the T-TAT were longer than those to the 
M-TAT, the mean difference of 28.87 words being significant 
at the .01 level of confidence. On these grounds the null hy- 
pothesis was rejected. 

7. It is believed that the following clinical interpretation is 
justified by the results of this study: The degree of identifi- 
cation to pictorial material as measured by the length of 
protocol will be a function of the type of material repre- 
sented by the pictures. The identification is likely to be 
greatest when the pictorial material reflects the culture of 
the individual. 
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The Interpersonal Equation in 
Projective Methods’ 


WALTHER JOEL? 


The production of projective material varies from one individ- 
ual to another both in quantity and in quality. Since the stimulus 
material is held constant, it has been assumed that such individual 
differences must be due to differences residing entirely in the per- 
sonalities tested. This assumption, which is basic to the use of 
projective techniques for the study of personality, is faulty because 
it does not take into account the total testing situation, particularly 
the relationship between subject and examiner. 


That this relationship may affect the test results has been rec- 
ognized before. Thus Murray (3) ascribes meager productivity in 
the TAT to lack of rapport. But the problem is not merely one 
of rapport and deserves more systematic study than it has received 
so far. Rapport, as usually treated, is a rather static concept. The 
examiner is presumed to have an attitude, and the suggestion is 
made that good rapport will either exist or not exist.if the examiner 
has the correct or incorrect attitude. This viewpoint completely 
neglects the dynamics of the subject-examiner relationship with its 
complex interaction and its ever changing patterns. 

This paper presents a brief schematic discussion of the subject- 
examiner relationship, some suggestions regarding research, and a 
reorientation in the use and interpretation of projective methods. 


Let us begin with the subject’s initial attitude just before meet- 
ing the examiner. To employ a very much oversimplified but 
useful scheme, the subject’s initial attitude toward the examiner 
may be one of either warmth, or hostility, or indifference. This 
initial attitude may have been characteristic of him for years, or 
it may be a temporary feeling determined by recent experiences, 
perhaps also by his feelings about the anticipated test task. Whether 
it is temporary or more permanent will affect the psychological 
events to follow. Certainly the examiner likewise has an anticipa- 
tory attitude before he meets the subject. Thus he, too. may feel 
initial warmth, hostility, or indifference, and each of these attitudes 
may be (a) temporary or (b) more permanent. 

We see then that subject and examiner may each bring six dif- 
ferent types of attitude to the initial encounter, resulting in thirty- 
4 porenent by the Veterans Administration and published with the approval of 
the Chief Medical Director. The statements and conclusions published by the 
author are a result of his own study and do not necessarily reflect the opinion 
or policy of the Veterans Administration. 
2Assistant Chief Clinical Psychologist, Psychotherapy, Neuropsychiatric Hospital, 
Veterans Administration, Los Angeles, California. 
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six different possible constellations. Although this scheme is consid- 
erably over-simplified, its complexity is at once apparent. 

What reactions will occur? A discussion of even a_ limited 
number of the possible events would go far beyond the limits of 
this paper. We know, however, from our own experience as exam- 
iners with subjects in different moods that they affect us, that we 
grow hostile or friendly under the influence of their attitudes. We 
must assume that the subject is equally if not more susceptible to 
the influence of our own moods and attitudes. In short, each person's 
initial feeling may be changed at the moment of meeting by the 
other’s attitude. 

Both react not only to the other’s real attitude but also to the 
attitude which they erroneously attribute to him. Thus they may 
have preconceived notions about men, women, doctors, certain types 
of clothes, etc., etc. In short, each responds on the basis of a partial 
feature to the other person as if he were somebody else. Hence the 
initial feeling may be changed not only by the other person’s real 
attitude but also by attitudes erroneously attributed to him. 

We may speculate that if the subject’s initial hostility is of a 
temporary nature and meets with warmth on the part of the exam- 
ier, it will change to warmth toward him, provided there is noth- 
ing,in the atmosphere of the room, or in the nature of the test, or in 
the appearance of the examiner to interfere with this “warming 
up” process. Thus rapport can be established with an initially hos- 
tile subject. In a similar way we can speculate on other mutual 
effects and changes of feelings which then in turn will affect the 
projective test production. Since these changes in the relationship 
may continue throughout the testing situation, we may expect 


them to be reflected in quantitative and qualitative fluctuations in 
the material produced. 


It has been argued that the effect of the examiner should be 
reduced to a minimum by assuming a constant warm attitude which 
does not change under the impact of the subject’s personality. ‘There 
can be no argument about the desirability of a friendly attitude 
on the part of the examiner or about its beneficial effect on rapport. 
But we make a fundamental mistake if we believe that the assumed 
attitude of the examiner can really nullify the dynamics of the 
testing situation. Clinical psychologists are human and, the assumed 
attitude of warmth notwithstanding, they react to different subjects 
in different ways, partly because of irrational attitudes. So we 
must reckon with the effect of the examiner's actual, continuously 
changing feelings underneath the assumed attitudes. Even if it 
were possible for the examiner always actually to feel the way he 
pretends he does, we should not forget that the subject reacts not 
only to the examiner’s real attitude, but also to what he thinks the 
examiner’s attitude is. This phenomenon is independent of the 
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examiner's real attitude; it varies with different examiners, thereby 
Vitiating or at least complicating the rapport-making efforts of 
any examiner. 

This viewpoint finds confirmation in an experiment by Lord 
(2) in which she found greater differences between the Rorschachs 
given to the same subject by different examiners than between those 
given with different assumed attitudes. Such findings are as puz- 
zling to the investigator as were the differences between astronomic 
observers in the days of the “personal equation.” But just as the 
originally disturbing personal equation of astronomy eventually 
became a science in its own right, so the puzzle of the interpersonal 
equation will cease to be disturbing if we turn to it as an important 
area of research and utilize it as an additional dimension to enrich 
the personality picture. 


As a basis for research the following hypothesis is suggested: 
the continuously changing subject-examiner relationship affects the 
quantity and quality of the projective material produced through- 
out the testing situation. 

While perhaps nobody doubts the general truth ef the hypothe- 
sis, little is known concerning the extent of its validity. How large 
a role does the relationship play as compared with the nature of 
the stimulus material? How large a role as compared with the 
subject’s personality? Will the production of some subjects vary 
more widely from examiner to examiner than that of other subjects? 
Is this variability related to social sensitivity, to the amount and 
type of Fc in their Rorschach? Could this variability itself be used 
as a measure of a significant aspect of personality? 


For a partial answer to these and other questions we need to 
study the examiner’s feelings during the session in relation to the 
projective production. While recordings of concomitant physio- 
logical processes, sound recordings, and observation through a 
one-way-vision screen might be of some value, it is questionable 
whether such methods can give us the subjective feeling data 
which we need. 

A simple (if less objective) method would be a column near 
the margin of the test protocol in which the examiner records his 
feelings toward the subject in the form of symbols such as have been 
described elsewhere (1). This record should begin with his anticipa- 
tory feelings, then show his first reaction after meeting the subject, 
and continue to reveal changes in feeling all through the test situa- 
tion, e.g. when subject’s slowness exasperates him, when a nice 
elaboration pleases him, etc. In another column, the examiner 
should record the feelings he notices or surmises in the subject. 


This method will give us some answers concerning our hypothe- 
sis. It may also reveal idiosyncrasies of different examiners in rela- 
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tion to different patients and vice versa. No research, however, 
should be expected to yield an “interpersonal equation” in the sense 
of a constant correction to be used in the interpretation of tests 
administered by a given examiner. This is impossible because of 
the dynamic nature of the subject-examiner relationship. 


Research such as proposed here may well lead to a modification 
of our procedure in giving and interpreting projective tests. 

If continuous feeling records become a standard part of test 
protocols in clinical work, we shall no longer interpret the subject's 
performance in a vacuum, but rather within the ever changing 
social field of the subject-examiner relationship. This type of pro- 
tocol would give rise to a new kind of sequence analysis. 

Also, the very act of recording would aid the examiner to prac- 
tice self-observation and gain insight into his feelings, a good prep- 
aration for therapy and perhaps a step toward making his feelings 
in the test situation less variable. At least this is a hypothesis for 
further research. 

A final warning is in place concerning the “interpersonal equa- 
tion.” It would be a mistake to assume a judgmental attitude toward 
differences between examiners. For example, a “rich” record should 
not necessarily be considered a feather in the examiner’s cap. 
Instead, we should report test results in the light of the subject- 
examiner relationship in which they were produced. The “richer” 
record is not a more “correct” projection than the “poorer” one 
but we get a more complete picture of the subject when through 
projective methods we can see him in differential interaction with 
two or more different examiner personalities. 

Summary. 1. Projective test production is affected by the course 
of the subject-examiner relationship throughout the test. 

2. As a research approach designed to test this hypothesis or to 
determine the extent of its validity, it is suggested that the examiner 
record his own feelings and those he notices or surmises in the 
subject in special columns near the margin of the test protocol. 

3. The record of the examiner’s feelings should be made a stand- 
ard part of every projective protocol. This would increase the exam- 
iner’s insight and would make possible a more meaningful inter- 
pretation in terms of the subject personality within the social field. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Susan Deri, Introduction to the Szondi Test — Theory and 
Practice. New York, New York. Grune and Stratton, 1949. Pp. 354. 
$5.00. 

The Introduction to the Szondi Test by Mrs. Deri was eagerly 
awaited by psychiatrists and psychologists, often unable to find 
direction and explanation for the use of the test in Szondi’s ponder- 
ous books. Unpretentiously presented as a “guidebook” this com- 
pact and well-organized volume is stimulating reading to the psy- 
chologist interested in interpretation of personality and an invalu- 
able help to diagnostic work. 

Mrs. Deri’s book is not the summary of Szondi’s Experimentelle 
Triebdiagnose. It is the personal contribution of a psychologist who 
re-interprets empirical data on the basis of her extensive theoretical 
knowledge and clinical experience. As it is stated in the introduc- 
tion, the author’s objective was “‘to construct and present a series of 
psychologic assumptions from which the interpretation of the test 
profiles can be derived.” Szondi’s drive system, Lewin’s vector psy- 
chology, and analytical—mainly Freudian—theories are freely com- 
bined in the attempt to explain how one can describe and interpret 
personality on the basis of the subject’s positive and negative 
choices of photographs portraying various psychologic abnormali- 
ties. In this way Mrs. Deri gives the test a strictly psychological 
rationale, avoiding a discussion of Szondi’s gene theory, and suc- 
ceeds in outlining a well organized method of dynamic interpreta- 
tion of the test data. Her interpretation of the eight factors or cate- 
gories, corresponding to eight different ‘“‘need-systems” is reached 
step by step, through a process of thinking at times laborious, but 
always clear and consistent. Frequent referrals to concrete types of 
behavior, personality patterns and clinical syndromes help to illus- 
trate and substantiate the method of interpretation. 

The major part of the book is taken by the discussion of the 
eight factors, which are supposed to represent four pairs of opposite 
personality trends, related to the sexual drive, emotional control, 
ego structure and object relation. The meaning of the various scores 
for individual factors and vectorial configurations is explained. 
A description of the test material and procedures, including the 
general principles of interpretation, precedes the discussion of the 
eight factors. Case illustrations are given in the last chapter. 

Though the book is presented to the public as an “Introduc- 
tion,” it is not addressed to the inexperienced psychologist; nor is it 
likely to be used easily by workers entirely unfamiliar with the 
test. Only students well acquainted with theories of personality will 
fully understand the theoretical explanations offered by the author. 
Preliminary information obtained through formal teaching, or 
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direct assistance by a more advanced worker will greatly help the 
beginner to orient himself in the complexity of the intra-factorial 
and vectorial relationships, and.acquire proficiency in the use of the 
method. On the other hand, suggestions for stimulating research on 
problems of psychodynamics by the use of the Szondi, method will 
be met frequently by the alert reader. The author is aware of the 
fact that the “clinical validity” of the test, which has proved to be 
a most useful tool in the hands of the skilled clinician, does not 
eliminate the need for extensive research toward a more systematic 
validation of the method. She warns, however, of the necessity of 
differentiating “between adequate methods of handling such com- 
plex data and those which are not appropriate for handling the 
data of this method.” The difficulties encountered in the statistical 
manipulation of test scores and validation of other projective tech- 
niques prove that her concern is legitimate. One of the merits of 
her Introduction is to outline problems and fields of research which 
can reasonably be expected to yield meaningful results in the hands 
of competent workers. 


In conclusion, this introductory volume on the Szondi test is a 
real contribution to the field of personality diagnosis through pro- 
jective techniques and increases the expectation for the second vol- 
ume on the clinical application of the test. 


R. A. Calabresi 
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After the drouth, the deluge. A summer unusually barren of 
TAT news ended with a plenteous harvest at the APA meetings in 
Denver. Several papers on the test were presented at different ses- 
sions, and there was at least one informal gathering of TAT work- 
ers —in Charles Thompson’s room at the Shirley, a few hours after 
the barbecued buffalo. There quite a number of us had a chance to 
exchange ideas, mostly about modifications of the basic set of pic- 
tures, and to get personally acquainted. Here, as elsewhere during 
the week of meetings, Newsletter subscribers kept cropping up in 
great numbers — a most gratifying experience, particularly in that 
some of them turned out to be quite pretty! 

Another very pleasant aspect of the convention was the oppor- 
tunity to meet the editors of the Journal of Projective Techniques 
(JPT). (By the way, it was officially voted to drop the old, long 
title and begin the next volume with the more -convenient and 
accurate designation.) Many nice things were said about the News- 
letter, and an acceptable compromise was reached on the matter of 
the size of type. The group who edit the Journal turned out to be 
just as pleasant and congenial in person as they had sounded in 
correspondence, if not more so— Bruno Klopfer even lent your 
editor thirty bucks on the first day of our acquaintance! 

In several gatherings, friends of the TAT expressed surprise 
and disappointment that there was no round table or paper session 
devoted to the TAT. It might not be too early to start thinking 
concretely about next year: do we want to have a symposium or the 
like, and if so, how’ll it be done? The Newsletter will be glad to 
serve as mediator of any bright ideas, and to send them to the 
appropriate program chairmen. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


The most marked trend noticeable in new researches is the de- 
velopment of new, more or less parallel series of pictures. Some are 
being designed to fit specific kinds of subjects or to aid in the ex- 
ploration of particular problems; others are the result of smnans 
variation of one or another aspect of the basic set of cards as per- 
ceptual stimuli. 


Charles Thompson has been among the most active in both 
kinds of variations. His T-TAT for use with Negroes is the best 





* Dr. Holt also recently became a member of the Editorial Advisory Board of 
this Journal. 
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known variant that is aimed at a particular type of subject; he and 
Arthur Bachrach (of Western Reserve University, Cleveland) are 
now collaborating on a new set for the physically handicapped, 
containing pictures for both children and adults, males and females. 
Thompson’s party was to some extent actually a work session, in 
which the rather well-done wash drawings were passed around and 
constructively criticized. Bachrach, who is working closely with the 
artist, said that he picked up many good ideas for improving the 
pictures he has and for adding others. Most of the ones I saw pre- 
sented an orthopedically handicapped child in some frustrating 
situation; some were closely similar to Murray's pictures (one was 
3BM fitted up with a leg brace, for example), but many were orig- 
inal. Bachrach and Thompson are going ahead with preliminary 
studies and revisions, trying to get the children’s sets completed 
first; they are planning an article about it soon. Arthur is impressed 
in his work with crippled children by the difficulty the psychologist 
has in drawing out emotional attitudes related to the handicap. 
So far no device is successful in this respect except psychodrama, 
he says, but he has high hopes for the modified TAT. He has 
used these new pictures successfully with other patients, without 
physical handicaps, to bring out feelings of being rejected and 
disadvantaged. 


In Denver I also heard that a Chinese psychologist in Hawaii is 
preparing a modified TAT set for use with Chinese subjects, though 
I have not verified this rumor by direct correspondence as yet. And 
then one of the first visitors to the Menninger Clinic this fall was a 
dynamic Indian psychologist and psychoanalyst, Dr. D. G. Boaz, 
who reported that a special parallel series for Hindus is in prepara- 
tion. One of his graduate students at the University of Madras, 
T. E. Shanmugam, who has been working with juvenile delin- 
quents, is doing the TAT adaptation for his Ph.D. thesis. 


Turning to the other kind of modification: the Thompson- 
Bachrach team are also collaborating on a pilot study (with both 
white and Negro subjects) of differences between stories told to 
the usual kind of achromatic pictures and to chromatic reproduc- 
tions of them. For this purpose, colored replicas — both plates and 
slides — of the cards in both the TAT and the (Negro) T-TAT 
have been prepared. 


“Results indicate that Thompson's hypothesis that the addi- 
tion of color further facilitates deeper emotional empathy by 
the subject is borne out by the analysis of data which shows 
significant differences in several areas. The areas analyzed were: 

1. The affective trends or moods accompanying the behavior 

of the hero of the story as well as those of the conceived 
environment. 
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2. Those variables describing characteristics of objects with- 
in the hero’s environment. 

3. The outcomes initiated by resources of the hero or out- 
side agencies.” 


In the statement he drew up for the Newsletter, Charles speaks of 
the implications of the new cards 
“for cultural research, for inter- and intra-personal relationships 
are heightened by the production of the chromatic modifications 
of the TAT and the T-TAT. 

“An article describing the complete study is now in progress 
and will be jointly authored by Thompson, currently at the VA 
Hospital in North Little Rock, Arkansas, and Arthur Bachrach, 
of Western Reserve University. 


The most recent letter in the Newsletter’s mailbag brings news of 
an independent effort along the same lines. Glen A. Brackbill (of 
3044 Exposition Boulevard, Santa Monica, California) writes: 


“You might be interested to know that I am in the midst of 
a dissertation problem involving the use of the, TAT. It inci- 
dentally involves the use of a set of colored cards as was sug- 
gested by you in an earlier issue of the Newsletter. I understand 
that Charles Thompson has also worked out a set of colored 
cards which he had at the Denver meeting. I have not been able 
to find out what his set is like. The ones I am using are simply 
a set of the original cards which were colored for me by a color 
artist. I am not very far along yet, but hope to be able to have 
some results within the next year.” 


Besides varying the chromatic-achromatic dimension, one might 
study the effects of differences in another general stimulus-property: 
brightness. This is exactly what was done by Edith Weisskopf, one 
of our subscribers who is now at Purdue University. She reported 
her interesting findings at Denver in a paper which we may hope to 
see published. 

Another systematic attack on the influence of particular aspects 
of the cards is being made by Priscilla Alden, a graduate student at 
Nichols VA Hospital in Louisville, Kentucky. She writes: 


“T would like to find out whether the Murray TAT cards, if 
they had happier expressions on the characters’ faces, might 
stimulate the patient to project happier stories which might 
reveal more of the patient’s satisfying experiences than do the 
present Murray cards. I began being interested in this question 
when a depressed patient remarked, ‘Don’t you have any more 
cheerful pictures?’ and a day later a lay person remarked, ‘No 
wonder patients tell such sad stories to these gloomy cards.’ It 
then occurred to me that I needed to answer with actual re- 
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search data the question of how structuring the ‘gloom’ of the 
TAT cards might be. 
“So far I have had the cards changed, had them rated by 
normal college students to determine whether the artist’s work 
produced an actual change in the direction of cheerfulness (i.e.: 
had them rate the Murray card and the Changed card as to which 
was the more cheerful), and administered both sets to’ approxi- 
mately ten patients. The results seem interesting enough to pro- 
ceed with. Tentatively I have selected the Balken-Masserman 
method of measuring formal factors to obtain quantitative 
scores with which to compare the Murray protocol and the 
Changed protocol from the same patient as to stories projected.” 
This sounds like a potentially valuable piece of research on the in- 
iluence of the picture’s actual structure on the stories told to it. 

Taken as a whole, the groups of researches reported seem to 
constitute a trend which is not unhealthy, and is probably inevi- 
table. After Henry’s work had shown what could be done with the 
thematic apperception method when pictures were drawn especially 
for the exotic group concerned, the usefulness of parallel sets for 
specific types of subjects could not long be overlooked. This kind 
of modification of the test materials naturally suggests exploration 
of the significance of other particular aspects of the pictures. To 
editorialize for a moment, I only hope that the attention of re- 
searchers will not be drawn away from what seem to me to be the 
fundamental problems of interpretation and validity: how can we 
decipher what a story reveals about its teller, and what are the 


mechanisms that mediate between the personological determinant 
and the creative product? 


A project which is much more along these lines is being under- 
taken by Ed Shneidman and Walther Joel. As they put it, 


“We feel that currently there is much interest in the variety 
-of ways of approaching thematic test material and that a ‘round- 
table’ on this topic is timely. Our primary goal is to provide in- 
formation for all of us concerned with the use of thematic tests. 
Our specific purposes in this study are two-fold: to compare the 
different techniques for interpreting the TAT; and to ascertain 
to what extent these procedures are applicable to a newer the- 
matic test, the Make-A-Picture-Story test. 


Their method is to ask the cooperation of the person or persons 
most closely associated with each of the principal current methods 
of analyzing the TAT to apply his method to the test records of a 
single subject. He is asked specifically: 
“(a) That you treat the enclosed TAT and MAPS test records 
by the method with which you are identified through your pub- 
lications. Give them the ‘full treatment.’ We are not so much 
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interested in the end interpretations (the diagnosis or the dy- 
namics) as we are in your technique. Please indicate as much 
of your working procedures or modus operandi as possible. 
When you return your results to us— you may keep the test 
records if you wish, unless they become part of your working 
procedures — please indicate your actual work notes, step-by-step 
procedures, work sheets, etc., as well as your final write-up of 
each test. If you feel that you cannot give the full treatment to 
all the TAT and MAPS test stories, then please do a very de- 
tailed work-up of the first story of each test and a less intensive 
analysis of the remainder. 


“(b) That you indicate to what extent your TAT methods 
are applicable to the MAPS test. 


“(c) That you make any comparisons between the two tests 
on the basis of this one case, or any other comments you wish.” 


The end product (which may be published in the JPT) will be a 
kind of symposium — like the one on Gregor, but with a reverse 
twist. 


“What this article will do, in effect, will be to bring together 
the various techniques applied to the same test data. In addition 
to the rather full presentation of the methods of test material 
analysis, the publication will also include some case history 
material and a summarizing discussion of the various ap- 
proaches and the comparisons between the two tests.” 


As a result, some fascinating and revealing facts about the different 
available analytic and interpretative techniques should be made 
available for careful study by all of us. 


Speaking of methods of analysis, Ralph K. White tells me that 
he has prepared a new manual of directions for his Value Analysis. 
More simply and interestingly written than the old dittoed form, 
it will be published and generally available soon. Then this method, 
which has proved to be so fruitful for content analysis of auto- 
biographies and political speeches can be given the kind of trial 
with the TAT that it deserves. 


Over a leisurely breakfast the last day of the APA meetings, 
Oliver Kerner talked about the research he is doing at the Univ- 
ersity of Chicago for his Ph.D. thesis. He is working under Bill 
Henry, and (with the collaboration of Mo Stein and Ernie Haggard) 
is gathering a great quantity of projective material on ten artists. 
The aim of the research is to make a very intensive study of a few 
creative people, using interviews and many other techniques in ad- 
dition to the TAT, with the aim of throwing some light on the 
psychodynamics of the creative process. 
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Tue Group TAT 


The initial report on Murray Horwitz’s Group TAT in the 
Newsletter some time ago, (Vol. I, No. 3) aroused a good deal of 
interest, but nothing more has been heard about it since by most 
of us. Consequently, I was very glad to get a chance to talk to 
Murray in Colorado and learn that he is publishing an article about 
it soon in Human Relations. Harold Guetzkow and Bill Henry 
(again) have been using the idea very actively, though with some 
modifications. They have six pictures where there was only one 
group scene before, and they do something like a usual TAT anal- 
ysis of the end product, while Horwitz’s method was to study the 
transcript of all the interactions that occurred while the group 
struggled with the problem of producing one story based on the 
picture. Apparently the new version has been used successfully with 
discussion groups by Henry, while Norm Polansky has also tried it 
out with delinquent kids in some work he has been doing with Fritz 
Red| at Pioneer House, Detroit. 


A PROPOSAL FOR COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


Leo Bellak, who first suggested the idea of something like a TAT 
Newsletter, has for some time been convinced of the need for co- 
operative research. In an enthusiastic recent letter he makes the 
following specific proposal: 


“As you probably agree, the biggest need is some sort of 
norms, (I won't call it standards) for the pictures. While I do 
not believe that a projective test needs standardization like an 
intelligence test — since the data compared are the unconscious 
drives in relation to the manifest behavior, which constitutes a 
whole population in each case —I do believe it helps to have a 
frame of reference for comparison. I have been interested in col- 
lecting and categorizing responses to the various pictures for 

uite some time. I have found it impossible, however, to really 
do a good enough job by myself. I doubt, in fact that anybody 
could collect a representative enough sample: whatever may ap- 
pear as norms for N.Y.U. students, may not hold for patients at 
Menninger’s, etc. Thus, I suggest that you use your good offices 
for setting up and distributing a scheme of recording the nature 
of responses to each picture. All the people working with the 
TAT would make automatic entries as they do their TAT’s and 
make these data, simply recorded on filing cards, available to 
you for filing. You could establish an administrative staff from 
our rank and file, who will then be willing to help categorize 
and publish the data. 


“I am afraid my note is getting long, and somewhat grandi- 
ose, but I think it can be done, and it certainly needs to be 
done. I can make some tentative suggestions as to how the 
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scheme may be set up. You and other workers will have ideas 
for modifying it, and after a while we would start. I believe we 
need an individual scheme for each picture. For all of the pic- 
tures we would want to know the main theme, given by subjects 
of certain ages, and sex, and possibly nosological group (prob- 
ably of little use), But, say for picture 1, the violin boy, we 
would want to know: 


Did the subject recognize the object as a violin? 

Did he or she think the strings were broken? 

Did he or she notice the little speck on the music sheets? 
Etc. 


On picture two: 
Did the subject consider the woman against the tree as 
pregnant? 
Did the subject see the lake in the distance? 
Did the subject see the horse and man in the distance? 
Etc. 
On picture 3BM: 


Did the subject see the figure as male or female? 
What was the object seen as? 
Etc. 


So each picture has its own problems, aside from some that are 
common to all. I believe this task is urgent. Let’s pitch in —I 
promise to carry a good deal of the work or have my assistants 
and associates carry it, anyhow.” 


Here is a serious proposition, worthy of serious consideration. Let’s 
have some reactions: criticisms, endorsements, extensions, or what 
not.! 


Incidentally, Leo remarks that his and Larry Abt’s book on pro- 
jective psychology is finally going to be published in the not-distant 
future, by Knopf. 


PROJECTIVE DICTIONARY? 


A novel project has been undertaken by a recent subscriber from 
the Manteno (Illinois) State Hospital, H. L. Latham. He has been 
compiling a dictionary of Rorschach terminology, and is beginning 
to expand it to cover the field of projective techniques generally. 
The question he wanted asked of the Newsletter’s audience is, 
would anyone find use for a lexicon of “terms specially useful in 
TAT studies?” If so, Latham is your man; he has indicated his will- 





1 In this connection, see the excellent normative material and articles by Rosen- 
zweig and Fleming in the June issue of the Journal of Personality, which 
arrived after this Newsletter went to press. 
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ingness to go ahead with the task and make the results available to 
those who might want copies. Just drop a card to the Newsletter if 
you're interested. 


“Tue EARLY History oF THE TAT” 


You deserve an explanation for the Newsletter’s failure to 
deliver on its promises of two articles in the last issue. Your red- 
faced editor made the mistake of misinterpreting some statements 
of probable intentions on the part of that famous team, Morgan 
and Murray, for definite promises — which retrospect shows that 
they definitely were not. 

Chris had hoped to find time to write up some reminiscences 
about the TAT’s early days, but she has got herself completely tied 
up with work on the study of creative writers (using the new pic- 
tures mentioned in the last Newsletter), as well as another project. 
Besides, she confesses that she can’t remember much that is note- 
worthy. Harry Murray was good enough to submit the following 
notes as a kind of substitute: 


“A conversation I had with a student (Cecelia Roberts — 
now Mrs. Crane Brinton) was the spark that started us collect- 
ing pictures in 1933. At the beginning [Chris Morgan’s] part was 
to help in the selection of the pictures (looking through maga- 
zines, etc.); to redraw a few of the selected pictures; and to ad- 
minister the test to half our subjects (or half the test to all our 
subjects, I don’t remember which) . We wrote the article together 
rather quickly — in about two weeks, as I remember.” 


Perhaps someday one of us will get a chance to draw the original 
authors out on this topic in an interview; meanwhile this much 
must satisfy those of us who wonder where brain-children come 
from. 

















ANNOUNCEMENTS 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES AND 
RORSCHACH INSTITUTE, INC. 


The annual Business meeting of the Society for Projective 
Techniques and Rorschach Institute, Inc., was held on September 
10, 1949, at the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colorado, in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association. Thirty-one members attended the meeting. Dr. Theo- 
dora Abel, the president, presided. In the absence of the secretary, 
Mr. Michael Dunn, the president appointed Florentine Hackbusch 
to act for him. The minutes of the last meeting were presented by 
Dr. Abel and approved. Dr. Abel pointed out that about thirty 
letters a week came in to the Society, from all parts of the world, 
in regard to training facilities, etc.; the secretary is also ex officio a 
member of other committees and his work appears in these reports. 

Dr. Louise Gaudet, the treasurer, was unable to be present, 
because of illness in the family, but sent in her report to be read 
in her absence. On 1-1-49 there was a balance of $2129.05; receipts 
through July were $7093.71, bringing the total up to $9922.76. 
Disbursements through July were $4625.04, leaving a balance of 
$4597.92. It was explained for the benefit of some new members, 
that the principal expenses are for secretarial expenses and the 
salary of the office secretary, who handles the correspondence and 
does the bookkeeping for the distribution of the Journal; and 
for the printing of the Journal. The auditors, Jessica Alozery 
and Edna B. Mann, reported they had examined the books and 
had found everything correct. 

The Membership Committee reported that during the year 
fifteen people had been invited to be members, to be elevated to 
Fellowship at the end of a year, and sixteen formal applications 
for Fellowship were in process. A total of 188 applications for 
membership had been studied during the year; 136 had been ac- 
cepted; 34 were in process and 18 had been rejected or withdrawn. 
There was seen to be a need for some work on the definition of 
senior status, but any change would have to be by amendment to 
the by-laws and would have to wait another year. Some discussion 
followed about establishing criteria immediately. The procedure 
would be to follow as closely as possible the Fellowship standards 
of the APA with provisions for persons of extraordinary merit. 
Dr. Bruno Klopfer pointed out the desirability of appointing a 
committee to prepare the formulation by February first so that it 
could be published in the’ Journal in time to give the membership 
opportunity to study and discuss it before voting action is taken 
at the next Annual Business Meeting. A sub-committee of the 
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Membership Committee under Dr. Audrey Schumacher was ap- 
pointed to deal with this..Dr. Schumacher suggested publication of 
the requirements in the American Psychologist. 


The reports of the Editorial Committee and Training Commit- 
tee were read and accepted. The report of the Research Committee 
was given in substance. It is to be published later. 


The Nominating Committee, of which Dr. Helen Davidson was 
chairman, reported that nominating ballots had been sent out in 
June and 45 members had replied. Those receiving the most votes 
on the nominating ballot were: 

President, Dr. A. Irving Hallowell, to serve one year. 

Vice-President, Dr. Audrey Schumacher, to serve one year. —, 

Secretary: Florentine Hackbusch, to serve the remaining year of 
the two-year term. 

Treasurer: Dr. E. Louise Gaudet. to serve two years. 

Executive Editor: Dr. Mortimer M. Meyer, to serve remaining 
two years of the three-year term. 


A nomination for president was made from the floor but the 
nominee withdrew because he felt he was too recent a member to 
serve in any such capacity, and it was moved and seconded that 
the nominations be closed. It was then moved that the slate as a 
whole be voted in. A count from the floor was requested. This was 
made and the slate was carried. 

The Editorial Committee recommended that the name of the 
Journal be changed to Journal of Projective Techniques. This was 
approved. It was also approved that the Editorial Committee be 
permitted to share expenses with authors in the case of disserta- 
tions. 


The matter of Regional Divisions was discussed in detail. They 
serve three functions: (1) an exchange of ideas; (2) locate persons 
in the field who are not yet members; (3) give opportunity for 
training. Regional Divisions must get authorization from the Society 
by vote of the members at the annual meeting. The Heads of the 
Regional Divisions become members of the Executive Committee. 
In the United States, divisions in Florida, Massachusetts, New York, 
Metropolitan Philadelphia, Central Pennsylvania, Hawaii, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Seattle, Idaho, Texas, Southeastern 
United States, Louisiana, Michigan, and Ohio were authorized; 
abroad, Divisions in Australia, Canada, Argentina, and Israel were 
authorized. The work of several of the Divisions was described in 
detail. Emphasis was laid on the advisability of carrying on a 
greater development of the Divisions. All members of the Special 
Committee for Regional Divisions were re-appointed. 


Respectfully submitted: 


FLORENTINE HACKBUSCH, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES AND 
RORSCHACH INSTITUTE, INC. 


Following the annual business meeting on September 10, 1949, 
at Denver, a meeting of the Board of Trustees was held, with the 
required number in attendance and all voting unanimously on 
appointments. 


EpiroriAL COMMITTEE: 


Theodora Abel (1952) * Mortimer M. Meyer, executive 
Bertram R. Forer (1951) editor and chairman (1951) 
Marguerite R. Hertz (1952) Edwin Shneidman (1950) 
Walther Joel (1950) Miriam G. Siegel (1952) 


Evelyn Troup (1951) 


EpirortAL ApvisoRY BOARD: 


Elizabeth Anderson Max L. Hutt 

Susan Deri Karen Machover 
Lawrence K. Frank Lois B. Murphy 
Robert R. Holt L. Joseph Stone 


Frederick Wyatt 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: 
Michael Dunn (1950) Alma Paulsen (1950) 
Robert Holt (1952) Audrey Schumacher (1952) 
Karen Machover (1951) Frederick Wyatt, Chairman (1951) 


‘TRAINING COMMITTEE: 


Olga Bridgman (1952) Solomon Machover (1951) 

L. Clovis Hirning, co-chairman Maria A. Rickers-Ovsiankina 
(1950) (1950) 

Max L. Hutt, co-chairman Gertha Williams (1952) 
(1951) 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE: 
Susan Deri (1950) W. Donald Ross, co-chairman (1952) 
Eugenia Hanfman (1951) Seymour B. Sarason (1950) 
Max Hertzman (1951) Pauline G. Vorhaus, co-chairman (1952) 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 
Esther Katz Rosen 
Audrey Schumacher, chairman 
Ruth Tolman 


Respectfully submitted, 
FLORENTINE HAckBuscHu, Secretary 


*Year of expiration of appointment. 
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REPORT OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Since the publication of the list of research correspondents in 
the last issue of volume 11, 1947, the efforts of the Research Com- 
mittee to provide general reviews and summaries in the various 
areas of research specialization has started to bear fruit. 


One of these reports was published in 1948. It covered the area 
of personnel selection in industrial fields. The author, Matilda 
Steiner, was one of the two correspondents in this field. In the 
first issue of 1949 a report published by Samuel Kutash on recent 
developments in the field of projective techniques was secured 
through another correspondent, L. J. Stone. Two other correspond- 
ents have sent in their reports. One of these reports, a summary 
by Lois Murphy, a correspondent in the field of child develop- 
ment, was published in the last issue of this journal. The other re- 
port, by Gertha Williams, correspondent in the area of personnel 
selection in educational and professional fields, contained a series 
of abstracts of papers published in a variety of professional jour- 
nals. Some of these — are listed below. A number of other 
correspondents have indicated that they will either write or secure 
reports in their area of specialization for the 1950 volume. 


An inquiry has been sent to the 24 correspondents to investi- 
gate to what extent workers in various fields have reported on 
current research, and have availed themselves of the opportunity to 
learn of work in progress in the area of their interest. The results 
will be reported on shortly. 


W. DonaLp Ross 
PAULINE G. VORHAUS 


Papers on the use of projective techniques in the selection of 
professional personnel. 


1. Harris, T. M. The use of projective techniques in industrial selection. 
Exploring Individual Differences. Amer. Council Educ. Studies. 1948, 12. 
The author uses his own “I T P” ink blots in the selection of chemists. 

2. Harrower, George and Cox, Kenneth. The results obtained from a number 
of occupational -groupings--or- the professional level with the Rorschach 
group method. Bull. Canad. Psychol. Assoc., 1943, 3, 31-33. Reported in 
Harrower-Erickson, M. R. and Steiner, M. E. Large Scale Rorschach Tech- 
nique. Springfield, Ill.; C. C. Thomas, 1947. 


The report studies the approach made by various professions to their 
problems. 


3. Kelly, E. Lowell and Fiske, Donald W. The selection of clinical psycholo- 
gists: Progress report and preliminary findings. December 1948. Litho- 
graphed by Edwards Letter Shop, Ann Arbor, for University of Mich. 
Limited distribution. ; 

Rorschach, Bender-Gestalt, Thematic Apperception Test, and Sentence 
Completion test results for 548 Veterans Administration trainees and ap- 


plicants were compared with non-projective tests and other methods of 
selection. 
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4. Lewis, Roland B. and Cooper, James G. Quantitative Rorschach Factors 
in the Evaluation of Teacher Effectiveness. Dissertation filed in the School 
of Education, Stanford University. 

Rorschach protocols of “well-liked” and “less-liked” teachers were com- 
pared with regard to psychoneurotic and other signs. 

5. Munroe, R. L. Prediction of the adjustment and academic performance of 
college students. Appl. Psychol. Monogr. Stanford University Press, 1945. 
The inspection technique was used on the Group Rorschach protocols of 
348 entering college women to predict adjustment and academic per- 
formance. 

6. Prados, M. Rorschach studies of artists-painters. Rorsch. Res. Exch., 1944, 
8, 178-183. 

Quantitative and qualitative aspects of the Rorschach protocols of 20 
artists were studied. 

7. Roe, Anne. Analysis of Group Rorschachs of biologists. Rorsch. Res. Exch., 
1949, 13, 25-44. 

Group Rorschachs of 188 biologists were analyzed by the Munroe Inspec- 
tion Technique. 

8. Roe, Anne. Personality study of scientists and technicians. Amer. Psychol., 
1946, 1, 241. 

Munroe’s Inspection Technique was used in the analysis of 30 Rorschach 
protocols of members of the Society of Vertebrate Paleontology. 

9. Thompson, Grace M. Factors and Grades—the Group Rorschach. Amer. 
Psychol., 1947, 9, 415. 

Certain factors in the Group Rorschach protocols of 128 students of general 
psychology were correlated with semester grades and verbal aptitude test 
scores. 

10. Waggoner, R. W. and Ziegler, T. W. Psychiatric factors in medical stu- 
dents who fail. Amer. J. Psychiatry, 1946, 103, 369-376. 

The Rorschach was used together with non-projective tests and psychiatric 
interviews in a study of failing students. 


REGIONAL REPORTS 


New York DIvIsION 


The New York Division of the Society for Projective Techniques 
was organized on October 31, 1949, at a meeting held at the 
Psychiatric Institute in New York City. The members elected to 
the Executive Committee are: Dr. Renata Calabresi, President; Dr. 
Emanuel K. Schwartz, Chairman of the Program Committee; Ger- 
trude Gillenson, Secretary-Treasurer; Dr. Theodora M. Abel and 
Dr. Zygmund Piotrowski. 


Following the business meeting, Dr. Emanuel K. Schwartz spoke 
on “Contributions of Projective Techniques to the Understanding 
of Paraplegics.” At the next meeting, held Monday evening, 
November 28th, at 8:00 P.M., at the Psychiatric Institute, Dr. 
Bernard F. Reiss, Professor of Psychology at Hunter College, spoke 
on “Research Approaches to Projective Techniques.” 
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Plans have been made to have speakers from many areas of 
projective techniques address the Society during the coming year. 
Meetings are to be held at the Psychiatric Institute on the last 
Monday of each month during the Winter and Spring, except De- 
cember. Members of the National Society as well as guests are 
invited to attend. 


RENATA A. CALapsresi, President. 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN DIVISION 


The Philadelphia Metropolitan Division met September 20, 
1949 to organize as a Regional Division following the official au- 
thorization at the annual business meeting of the Society on 
September 10, 1949. There were about twenty members present. 
The following officers were elected: 

Esther Katz Rosen, Chairman 
Dorothy K. Hallowell, Secretary-Treasurer 
M. Eleanor Ross, Program Chairman 

Dr. Rosen gave a full account of the annual meeting at Denver 
and explained the set-up of the Regional Divisions. It was decided 
that our Division meetings would be for members only, with pro- 
vision for inviting guests on specific occasions. 

Mrs. Geraldine Seiler and Mr. Michael Dunn were appointed 
to the Program Committee, and the Division anticipates a stimu- 
lating year under the new Divisional organization. 


EsTHER KAtTz ROSEN, Chairman. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


Final announcements for summer workshops have not been 
received in time for publication in this issue. It is requested that 
detailed information about any workshops for the coming summer 
be forwarded to the editor as soon as possible for publication in 
the March issue. 





LIST OF MEMBERS AND FELLOWS OF THE RORSCHACH 
INSTITUTE AS OF DECEMBER 1, 1949 


Date preceded by M indicates date elected to membership. 
Date preceded by F indicates date elected to fellow status. 


ABBATE, Grace McLean (M.D.) 
9 Garden Place 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


ABEL, Theodora M. (Ph.D.) 
Palisades 
Rockland County, N. Y. 
ABERLE, David F. 
54 Crocus Place 
St. Paul, Minnesota, M 1944, F 1945 


ABRAMSON, Leonard S. 
V.A. Hospital 
Knoxville, lowa 
ACKERMAN, Bernard 
124 East 91st Street 
New York 28, N. Y. 
ALLEN, Robert M. (Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 
University of Miami 
Miami, Florida 


M 1941 


M 1944 
F 1945 


M 1948 


M 1943 


M 1949 


*ALOZERY, Jessica Jervis (Ph.D.) 
Bureau of Child Guidance 
346 East 117th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

ANDERSON, Helen Joan 
434 East 22nd Street 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


ARMON, Mrs. Mary Virginia 
181514 Griffin Avenue 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


ARONSON, Mrs. Margaret R. 
Georgetown Hospital 
Department of Psychiatry 
Washington, D. C. 


AUERBACH, Mrs. Aline B. 
105 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


BAKER, Mrs. Corrine F. 
1839 Farmington Road 
East Cleveland 12, Ohio 


BAKER, Mrs. Gertrude 
D-14 South 
Birmingham Hospital 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


F 1940 


M 1949 


M 1946 


M 1948 


M 1944 


M 1943 


M 1948 


BALKEN, Eva Ruth (Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychiatry 
and Neurology 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine 
Winston-Salem, N. C. M 1948 
BALLOCH, J. Carroll 
403 A Willow Lane 
E. Lansing, Mich 
BARON, Samuel 
39-45 — 47th Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
BARTLETT, Mrs. Doris A. 
924 West End Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
BELL, John E. (Ed.D.) 
117 Forest Street 
Worcester 3, Mass. 
BELLAK, Leopold (M.D.) 
1160 Fifth Avenue 
New York 29, N. Y. 
BELLINGER, Lois W. (Ed.D.) 
88 Morningside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 
*BENJAMIN, John D. (M.D.) 
R.F.D. No. 2 
Ralston Creek Ranch 
Golden, Colorado 
BERAN, Marianne (Ph.D.) 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Lyons, New Jersey M 1949 
BILLIG, Otto (M.D.) 
Department of Neuropsychiatry 
Vanderbilt University Hospital 
Nashville, Tenn M 1941 


*BILLINGS, Edward G. (M.D.) 
1820 Gilpin Street 
Denver 6, Colorado 

BLUM, Lucille Hollander 
600 West 116th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

BLUMSTEIN, Molly G. 
5219 Wayne Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

BOGARDUS, Helen (Ed.D.) 
$23 - 14th Avenue North 
Seattle 2, Wash. 


M 1947 


M 1944 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1948 


M 1949 


F 1940 


F 1940 


M 1947 


M 1948 


M 1949 


* Asterisk preceding name indicates charter member or fellow. 
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*BRADWAY, Katherine (Ph.D.) 
41 Monte Mar Drive 
Sausalito, Calif. M 1940, F 1949 
BRAUN, Mrs. Roslyn R. 
170-15 Highland Avenue 
Jamaica Estates 3, N. Y. 
BRIDGMAN, Olga (Ph.D.) 
Medical School 
University of California 
San Francisco, Calif. M 1941, F 1949 
BROOMHEAD, Elizabeth 
U. S. Naval Hospital - Staff 
Bethesda 14, Md. M 1944 


*BROSIN, Henry W. (M.D.) 
University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Hl. 

BROWER, Daniel (Ph.D.) 
8 Peter Cooper Road 
New York 10, N. Y. 

BROWER, Mrs. Judith 
8 Peter Cooper Road 
New York 10, N. Y. 
BROWN, Fred (Ph.D.) 
Mt. Sinai Hospital 
100th Street and 5th Avenue 
New York, N. Y. M 1948 


BUCHAN, Dorothy W. 
Bureau of Mental Health 
Department of Welfare 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


M 1949 


F 1910 


M 1913 


M 1948 


M 1947 
BUCKLE, Donald F. (D.P.M.) 
1 Beverley 
Younger Court 
Kew, E.4 
Victoria, Australia 
BUHLER, Charlotte (Ph.D.) 
4759 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. M 1943 


*BURCHARD, Edward M. L. (Ph.D.) 

Department of Psychology 

Queens College 

Flushing, L. I., N. Y. F 1910 
BURGEMEISTER, Bessie B. (Ph.D.) 

Neurological Institute 

710 West 168th Street 

New York 32, N. Y. M 1942, F 1947 
BURTON, Arthur (Ph.D.) 

2251 Boxwood Drive 

San Jose, Calif. M 1949 
BUTLER, Octavia Pearl (Ph.D.) 

Staunton Clinic 

University of Pittsburgh 

3601 Fifth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


M 1942 


M 1949 


CALABRESI, Renata (Ph.D.) 
700 West End Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


CANTER, Aaron H. (Ph.D.) 
Veterans Administration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Ellis Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 

*CARO, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
2618 West Grace Street 
Richmond, Va. 


*CARROLL, Clara 
Bureau of Child Guidance 
117th Street and Ist Avenue 
New York 35, N. Y. M 1910, F 1944 
CARTER, Linda Louise 
1115 Wertland Street 
Charlottesville, Va. 


CHAMOULOUD, Mrs. Muriel 
Pendle Hill 


M 1944 


M 1949 


M 1940 


M 1949 


Wallingford, Pa. M 1945 
*CLAPP, Mrs. Hazel S. 

233 Argonne Circle 

Santa Barbara, Calif. M 1940 


CLERK, Mrs. Gabrielle Brunet 
Apt. 6 
1897 Queen Mary Road 
Montreal, Canada 


COHEN, Mrs. Mathilde Weill 
152 East 94th Street 
New York 28, N. Y. 
*COHN, Frederick (M.D.) 
77 Market Street 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


COHN, Mrs. Ruth C, 
352 Central Park West 
New York 25, N. Y. 


COLE, Joseph Carl 
102014 No. Oxford Avenue 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


COLM, Hanna (Ph.D.) 
1615 N. Lexington Street 
Arlington, Va. 


COOK, Philip H. (Ph.D.) 
Department of Labour & 
National Service 
Swanston Street 
Melbourne c.l. 
Victoria, Australia 


M 19419 


M 1942 


M 1940 


M 1946 


M 1949 


M 1944 


M 194], F 1949 


COOPER, Max (Ph. D.) 
196-05 B - 67th Avenue 


Flushing, L. L., N. Y. M 1949 
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COULTER, Joan Elizabeth DUDEK, Stephanie 

Apt. 12 a 500 West 122nd Street 

2150 ‘Tupper Street New York 27, N. Y. M 1949 

Montreal 25, P.Q., Canada M 1948 DUE, Floyd O. (M.D.) 
*COWIN, Marion 3611 Piedmont Avenue 

416 West 20th Street Oakland 11, Calif. M 1943 

New York 11, N. Y. F 1940 DUNN, Michael 
CRILE, Mrs. Mary Director of Educational Therapy 

Box 1083 Devereux Schools 

Carmel, Calif. M 1945 Devon, Pa. M 1941, F 1943 
CROSBY, Marion *EARL, C. J. C. (F.R.C.P.L) 

Placement Bureau Monyhull Cottage 

Hunter College Monyhull Hall Road 

695 Park Ave. Kings Heath 

New York 21, N. Y. M 1948 Birmingham 14, England F 1940 
CROSE, Jean M. EIDUSON, Mrs. Bernice T. 

248 Hutchinson Avenue 10761 Strathmore Drive 

Iowa City, lowa M 1946 Los Angeles 24, Calif. M 1949 
CROWELL, Sarah Eyre ELDRED, Donald M. (Ph.D.) 

305 Cayuga Street Psychology Department 

Salinas, Calif. M 1942 Vermont State Hospital 
DAINGERFIELD, Mary W. Waterbury, Vermont M 1918 

U.S.P.H.S. Hospital ELLIOTT, Merle H. (Pb.D.) 

Box 2000 1025 Second Avenue 

Lexington, Ky. M 1949 Oakland 6, Calif. M 1944 
*DAVIDSON, Helen H. (Ph.D.) seca wae 

425 Riverside Drive a 

New York 25, N. Y. F 1940 New York, N. Y. F 1940 
DERI, Mrs. Susan K. : a 

380 Riverside Drive EPHRON, Mrs. Beulah Kanter 

New York 25, N. Y. M 1948 147 East 50th ae seni 
DERNER, Gordon F. ew Vet eo. 5, ; 

509 West 12Ist Street EPSTEIN, Hans L. (Ph.D.) 

New York 27, N. Y. M 1949 722 West 176th Street 
DIAMOND, Mrs. Gertrude S. New York 33, N. Y. M 1944 

1328 Sage Street ERICSON, Martha (Ph.D.) 

Far Rockaway, N. Y. M 1948 Merrill-Palmer School 
DOMBEY, Edith H. 71 Ferry Avenue, East 

Cleveland Juvenile Court Detroit 2, Michigan M 1949 

East 22nd Street biel ais. eck 

Cleveland, Ohio migig “EWALT, Jack R.. (M.D.) 

° University of Texas 

DOMINGUEZ, Kathryn Medical School 

335 Franklin Avenue Galveston, Texas M1940, F 1941 

Scranton, Pa. M 1943 


DORKEN, Herbert, Jr. 
Verdun Protestant Hospital 
P. O. Box 6034 
Montreal, Canada 


DOUGLAS, Anna G. 
Department of Psychology 
University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

DUBIN, S. Sanford 
Department of Psychology 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Ill. 


M 1949 


M 1946 


M 1942 


FARBEROW, Norman L. (Ph.D.) 
314 N. Curson Avenue 


Los Angeles 36, Calif. M 1949 
FARLEY, Julie (M.D.) 

418 Northway 

Baltimore, Md. M 1949 


FATERSON, Hanna F. (Ph.D.) 

27 Jane Street 

New York, N. Y¥. M1943, F 1946 
FEIFEL, Herman (Ph.D.) 

1547 Pitkin Avenue 


Brooklyn 12, N. Y. M 1943 
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FEINBERG, Henry *GERING, Mrs. Evelyn 
15886 La Salle 6541 Radford Avenue 
Detroit, Mich M 1949 N. Hollywood, Calif. M 1940 
FELDBERG, Theodore M. GERSTENLAUER, Charles 
241 Avon Avenue New York State 
Newark, N. J. M 1944 Training School for Boys 
FIKE, Mrs. Irene A. Orange County, N. Y. M 1949 
271 Nelson Road GILLENSON, Gertrude N. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. M 1941 1506 Elm Avenue 
FINE, Reuben (Ph. D.) Brooklyn 30, N. Y. M 1948 
789 W. End Ave. GILLMAN, Mrs. Etta C. 
New York 25, N. Y. M 1949 116 Poe Street 
FISCHER, Liselotte K. (Ph.D.) Hartsdale, N. Y. M 1944 


Hartley-Salmon Clinic, Inc. 
79 Farmington Avenue 
Hartford 5, Conn. 


FONT, Marion McKenzie 
627 South Carrollton Avenue 
New Orleans 13, La. 
M 1942, F 1947 


*FOSBERG, Irving A. (Ph.D.) 
Neuropsychiatric Section 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
The Lakefront 
New Orleans, La. 


*FOULKE, Marjorie 
43 Clarke Street 
Burlington, Vt. M 1940 


*FRANZETTI, Mrs. Rosa Padlina de 
Casa de Observacion 
para Menores 
Puente Yanes a Tracabordo 
84 Caracas, Venezuela 


FRITZ, Janet F. 
312 West 23rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


*FROMM, Erika, O. (Ph.D.) 
5304 Cornell Avenue 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


FUCHSMAN, Seymour 
301 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. M 1944 


FUNKHOUSER, James B. (M.D.) 
McGuire Hospital 


M 1949 


M 1940, F 1949 


M 1940 


M 1948 


M 1940 


Richmond 19, Va. M 1941 
GARDNER, Mrs. W. J. 

2427 Roxboro Road 

Cleveland 6, Ohio M 1942 


*GAUDET, E. Louise (Ph.D.) 
150 Claremont Avenue 
New York 27, N. Y. M1940, F 1948 


GEIL, George A. 
919 Kings Avenue 


Springfield, Mo. M 1943 


GOLDFARB, William (Ph.D.) 

720 Riverside Drive 

New York, N. Y. M 1941, F 1944 
GOLDSMITH, Johanna Ruth 

City Health Department 

City Hall 


Sacramento, Calif. M 1945 
GONDOR, Mrs. Lily H. 

125 Riverside Drive 

New York 24, N. Y. M 1949 


GOODWIN, Phillip A. (Ph.D.) 
80814 West 40th Place 


Los Angeles 37, Calif. M 1949 
GOTTLIEB, Mrs. Sophie 

225 West 86th Street 

New York, N. Y. M 1943 


GRASSI, Joseph 
Bowman-Gray School of Medicine 
Wake Forest College 
Winston-Salem 7, N. C. 
GRAVES, Mrs. Winifred S. 
227 S. Grant 
W. Lafayette, Indiana 
GRECO, Marshall C, 
305 Franklin Street 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
GURVITZ, Milton S. 
240 East 24th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 
GUTMAN, Brigette 
789 West End Avenue 
New York 25, N. Y. 
HACKBUSCH, Florentine 
Department of Welfare 
Bureau of Mental Health 
Harrisburg, Pa. M 
*HALLOW, William C. 
2904 Williamson Road 
Roanoke, Pa. M 1940 


*HALLOWELL, A. Irving (Ph.D.) 
Box 14, Bennett Hall 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. M 1940, F 1944 


M 1942 


M 1948 


M 1944 


M 1948 


M 1949 


1943 
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HALLOWELL, Dorothy K. (Ph.D.) 
3318 Midvale Avenue 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. M 1947 

HALPERIN, Sidney L. (Ph.D.) 
Psychological Clinic 
University of Hawaii 
P. O. Box 18 


Honolulu 10, Hawaii M 1949 
HAMMOND, Mrs. Eleanor 

1820 Spruce Street 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. M 1947 


HAND, Mary Ella 
Wayne County Training School 
Northville, Michigan M 1948 


HANFMANN, Eugenia (Ph.D.) 
Harvard Psychological Clinic 
64 Plymptom Street 
Cambridge, Mass. M 1948 


HARRIMAN, Philip Lawrence 
(Ph.D.) 
Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


HARRIS, June 
Bureau of Child Guidance 
Board of Education 
228 East 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


HARRIS, Robert E. (Ph.D.) 
University of California 
Medical School 
San Francisco 22, Calif. M 1948 


*HARROWER, Molly R. (Ph.D.) 
118 East 70th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


HASLETT, Mrs. Beatrice W. 
124 West 79th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


HELLERSBERG, Elisabeth F. 
(Ph.D.) 
23 Theresa Place 
Staten Island, N. Y. M 1949 


HENRY, William E. (Ph.D.) 
1372 East 57th Street 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


HERRMANN, Katherine F. 
123 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 9, Pa. M 1946 


*HERTZ, Marguerite R. (Ph. D.) 
2835 Drummond Road 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


HERTZMAN, Max (Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 
College of City of New York 
New York, N. Y. M1940, F 1946 


M 1942 


M 1941 


F 1940 


M 1946 


M 1948 


F 1940 


*HILDEN, Arnold H. (Ph.D.) 
7728 Suffolk Avenue 
Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
M 1940, F 1943 


*HIRNING, L. C. (M.D.) 
62 Waller Avenue 
White Plains, N. Y. 


HOLODNAK, Helen Barbara 
31-38 - 36th Street 
Astoria 3, L. L., N. Y. 


HOLT, Robert R. (Ph.D.) 
The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas M 1948 


HOLZBERG, Jules D. (Ph.D.) 
Box 361 
Middletown, Conn. 


HUGHES, Robert M. 
15-F Pine Circle 
N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 


HUTT, Max L. 
Department of Psychology 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

INMAN, John M. 

930 Gill Court 
Albany 6, Calif. 


JACOB, Zoltan 
3155 Rochambeau Avenue 
Bronx 67, N. Y. 

* JACOBY, Julia 
1621 East Roma 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


JANIS, Irving L. 
26 Homelands Terrace 
Hamden, Conn. 


JOEL, Walther (Ph. D.) 
1742 Silverwood Terrace 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

JOSEY, William E. 
$010 Avenue Q 
Galveston, Texas 


*JUNKEN, Elizabeth 
706 Riverside Drive 
New York 31, N. Y. 


KADINSKY, D. 
8 P. Smolenskin Street 
TelAviv, Palestine 
KADIS, Mrs. Asja 
1060 Park Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 


KAPLAN, Norman 
302 West 35th Street 
Savannah, Ga. 


F 1940 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1944 


M 1947 


M 1945 


M 1944 


M 1940 


M 1944 


M 1946 


M 1949 


M 1940 


M 1946 


M 1944 


M 1949 
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KATES, Solis L. (Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. M 1949 

KELLERMAN, H. O. (Ph.D.) 
Century Club Building 
Panama, R. P. 

*KELLEY, Douglas M. (M.D). 
Bureau of Criminology 
Building T-2, Room 120 
University of California 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

KELLMAN, Samuel 
4334 W. Grand Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 

KELSEY, Howard Phelps 
Children’s Village 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

*KEMPLE, Camilla 
35 West 58th Street 
New York, N. Y. M 1940, F 1946 

KENDIG, Isabelle V. (Ph.D.) 

St. Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington 20, D. C. 
M 1944, F 1946 


M 1948 


F 1940 
M 1949 


M 1944 


KEW, Clifton 
117 East 13th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 

KIRK, Virginia 
Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 

KIRKNER, Frank J. (Ph.D.) 
64156 Peach Avenue 
Van Nuys, Calif. 

KIRSCH, James (M.D.) 
6120 Barrows’ Drive 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

KLASS, Walter K. (Ph.D.) 
146 No. Sleight Street 
Naperville, Hl. 

*KLEIN, Eva L. (M.D.) 
444 Central Park West - ~~ = 
New York, N. Y. M 1940 
*KLOPFER, Bruno (Ph.D.) 
480 Redwood Drive 
Pasadena 2, Calif. 

KLOPFER, Walter G. 

1918 Oregon Street 
Berkeley 3, Calif. 

KOGAN, Kate Levine (Ph.D.) 
6007 S. E. Taylor Court 
Portland, Oregon M 1941, F 1944 

KOGAN, William S. (Ph.D.) 
6007 S. E. Taylor Court 

Portland, Oregon 


M 1949 


M 1944 


M 1949 


M 1943 


M 1916 


F 1940 


M 1946 


M 1941 


KORDA, Mrs. Geraldine J. 
80 South Parkwood Avenue 
Pasadena 10, Calif. 

*KRAFFT, Mrs. Margaret R. 
154 East 91st Street 
New York 28, N. Y. 

KRECZKOWSKI, Joseph 
729 Carson Street 
Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 

KRUGMAN, Mrs. Dorothy C. 
509 W. 112th Street 


M 1949 


M 1940 


M 1944 


New York 25, N. Y. M 1944 
KRUGMAN, Herbert E. 

509 West 112th Street 

New York 25, N. Y. M 1943 


KRUGMAN, Judith I. (Ph.D.) 
150 Riverside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 
*KRUGMAN, Morris (Ph.D.) 
Board of Education 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. F 1940 


LAVERTY, Mrs. Mary Gordon 
502 Lakeview Road 
Pasadena, Calif. M 1943 
LAWRENCE, James F. (Ph.D.) 
13 Greenwood Road 
Natick, Mass. 


LE BAS, Margaret G. 
518 Dufferin Avenue 
London, Ontario, Canada 


LEBEAUX, Mrs. Thelma 
46 June Street 
Worcester 2, Mass. 


LEDWITH, Mrs. Nettie H. 
Child Guidance Center 
3604 Victoria Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


LEHMAN, Heinz (M.D.) 
Verdun Protestant Hospital 
Box 6034 
Montreal, Canada 


LEHRER, Ruth 
Bellefaire, Box 3564 
Fairmount & Belvoir Blvds. 
Cleveland, Ohio M 1944 


LEIGHTON, Dorothea C. (Ph.D.) 
115 Main Street 
Trumansburg, N. Y. 


LEVENSTEIN, Mrs. Phyllis 
166 East 10th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


LEVI, Joseph (Ph.D.) 
967 East 13th Street 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


M 1941 


M 1949 


M 1948 


M 1944 


M 1948 


M 1943 


M 1944 


M 1948 


M 1947 
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LEVY, Ruth Jacobs (Ph.D.) MATHEWS, W. Mason (Ph.D.) 
3018 E. 125th Street Merrill-Palmer School 
Seattle, Wash. M 1948 71 Ferry Avenue, East 
LISANSKY, Mrs. Edith Detroit 2, Mich: M 1949 
Department of Psychology MEHR, Helen Margulies (Ph.D.) 
Yale University 1445 Isabelle Street 
333 Cedar Street Santa Clara, Calif. M 1941, F 1949 
New Haven, Conn. M 1943 3 
LITTLE, Jack F. eS eee 
4816 Fountain Avenue mn ne ad 7 se — Hospital 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. M 1949 din ae ee 
: Coatesville, Pa. M 1946 
LIVELY, Mrs. Mary L. 
108 South Boulevard *MEYER, Mortimer (Ph.D.) 
Richmond, Va. M 1944 3041 Sagamore Way 


LOPES, Jose Leme (M.D.) 

Rua Martins Ferreira 75 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

M 1940, F 1941 

LOWE, Mrs. Evelyn 

766 Elizabeth Street 

Pasadena, «Calif. 
*McBRIDE, Katharine (Ph.D.) 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
McCARY, James L. 

3815 Fannin Street 

Houston 4, Texas 
McCLOSKEY, Mrs. E. Venita 

5515 Wissahickon Avenue 

Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
MACHOVER, Mrs. Karen 

96-16 - 67th Avenue 

Forest Hills, N. Y. M 1947, F 1948 


MACHOVER, Solomon (Ph.D.) 
96-16 - 67th Avenue 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


MALLOY, Mrs. Helga 
3534 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada M 1943 


MANN, Cecil W. (Ed.D.) 
Psychology Building 
McAlister Place 
New Orleans 18, La. 


*MANN, Mrs. Edna 
215 West 98th Street 
New York, N. Y. M 1940, F 1944 


MARGOLIS, Mrs. Muriel F. 
66-13 Burns Street 
Forest Hills, L. 1., N. Y. M1949 


*MARSEILLE, Walter W. (Ph.D.) 
2145 California Street 


M 1948 


M 1940 


M 1948 


M 1948 


M 1947, F 1948 


M 1949 


San Francisco, Calif. F 1940 
MATHER, Elise D. 

6017 Grand River 

Detroit 8, Mich. M 1948 


Los Angeles 65, Calif. 
M 1940, F 1949 


*MIALE, Mrs. Florence R. 
860 Riverside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 

MILSTEIN, A. Freda 
3336 Lawrence Street 
Detroit, Mich. 


MIMS, Mrs. Jean Giesey 
1905-A Wichita ‘Street 
Austin, Texas 


MORGAN, David W. (M.D.) 
127 N. Madison Avenue 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 


MORROW, J. Lloyd (M.D.) 
585 Main Avenue 
Passaic, N. J. M 1943 


MORROW, William R. (Ph.D.) 
Psychology Department 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


MUELLER, Adolph R. (M.D.) 
706 Shawnee 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
MULLEN, Frances A. (Ph.D.) 
2037 W. 111th Street 
Chicago 43, Ill. 


MUNROE, Ruth (Ph.D.) 
130 East 67th Street 
New York, N. Y. M 1940, F 1941 


MURPHY, Lois Barclay (Ph.D.) 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


MURRAY, Henry 
Topsfield, Mass. 


NIKEL, Frank 
R. D. 2 
Elverson, Pa. 


F 1940 


M 1946 


M 1943 


M 1943 


M 1949 


M 1943 


M 1945 


M 1941 


M 1947, F 1948 


M 1948 
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ODOM, Charles L. (Ph.D.) 
616 Carondelet Bldg. 
New Orleans 12, La. 


OETTINGER, Mrs. Malcolm 
645 N. Webster Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 

OLCH, Mrs. Doris R. 

State Hospital 
Norristown, Pa. 

OPPENHEIM, Mrs. Sadi 
436 West 22nd Street 
New York II, N. Y. 

OSTRANDER, Jessie M. 
2544 Fourth Avenue 
San Diego 3, Calif. 

PANKEN, Mrs. Shirley 
157 Bleecker Street 
New York, N. Y. 

PARK, Paul D. 

2185 Grand Concourse 
Bronx 53, N. Y. 

PARNICKY, Joseph J. 
$3 Madison Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 

PARSONS, Rosa F. 

3608 Ray Street 
San Diego 4, Calif. 

*PAULSEN, Alma 
416 West 20th Street 
New York Il, N. Y. 

PEAK. HORACE M. 
Veterans Advisement Center 
737 West Jefferson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

PEATMAN, Mrs. Lillie B. 
104 Beach Avenue 
Larchmont, N. Y. 


PEMBERTON, W. H. 
184 Ethel Avenue 
Mill Valley, Calif. M 1941 


PENNINGROTH, Paul W. (Ph.D.) 
Florida Theater Building 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


PERRIER, Denise (Ph.D.) 
3 Rue Le Chatelier 
Paris 17, France 

PETERS, Donald 
10606 Blythe Avenue 
Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


PETERS, Marie Wilson 
6144 Wayne Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILIPSBORN, A. (Ph.D.) 
50 San Mateo Road 
Berkeley, Calif. 


M 1949 


M 1945 


M 1948 


M 1947 


M 1944 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1947 


F 1940 


M 1949 


M 1944 


M 1943 


M 1945 


M 1947 


M 1947 


M 1947 


*PIOTROWSKI, Zygmunt A. (Ph.D.) 
Psychiatric Institute 
722 West 168th Street 
New York, N. Y. F 1940 


PORTMAN, Nathaniel W. (O.D.) 
18 No. Jackson Avenue 
Ventnor City, N. J. 

POTTER, Mrs. Elmer Henry 
116 Howe Street 


M 1944 


New Haven, Conn. M 1946 
PRADOS, Miguel (M.D.) 

McGill University 

3801 University Street 

Montreal, Canada M 1942 


PRUSKI, Mrs. Beatrice Candee 
1516 Arcola Avenue 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 

PUZZO, Frank S. 
130-52 - 232nd Street 
Laurelton, N. Y. ° 

RACH, Lillian Jagoda 
Care of W. J. Fisher 
1439 West 123rd Street 
New York, N. Y. M 1949 


RANZONI, Mrs. Jane Hamilton 
Department of Psychology 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 

*RAPAPORT, David (Ph.D.) 
Austen Riggs Foundation 
Stockbridge, Mass. M 1940, F 1941 


RAPPAPORT, Sidney 
427 E. Wharton Road 


M 1943 


M 1949 


M 1948 


Glenside, Pa. M 1949 
REED, Philip B. (M.D.) 

1820 East Tenth Street 

Indianapolis 1, Indiana M 1949 


REICHARD, Suzanne (Ph.D.) 
Piedmont Psychiatric Clinic 
3611 Piedmont Avenue 
Oakland 11, Calif. 


REICHENBERG-HACKETT, 
Wally (Ph.D.) 

Department of Psychology 
Duke University 


M 1941 


Durham, N. C. M 1948 
REIS, Walter J. 

1341 East 124th Street 

Cleveland 6, Ohio M 1943 


RICHARDS, T. W. (Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 
Northwestern University 


Evanston, Ill. M 1942 
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*RICKERS-OVSIANKINA, SANFORD, R. Nevitt (Ph.D.) 
Maria A. (Ph.D.) Department of Psychology 
Wheaton College University of California 
Norton, Mass. F 1940 Berkeley, Calif. M 1948 
RISCH, Frank (Ph.D.) SARASON, Mrs. Esther K. 
335 So. Cochran Ave. 333 Cedar Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. M 1949 New Haven, Conn. M 1944 
*RITEY, Hector V. (M.D.) SARASON, Seymour B. (Ph.D.) 
815 Park Avenue = — “~ M 1944 
New York 21, N. Y. M 1940 soma ta "(@hD) ; 
, Helen .D. 
*RIVERS, Mrs. Hubert M. Psychological Service 
111 Mitchell Drive Winter V. A. Hospital 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. M 1940 Topeka, Kansas M 1945 
ROGERS, Lawrence S. (Ph.D.) SCHERER, I. W. (Ph.D.) 
1046 Madison Street Veterans Administration 
Denver, Colorado M 1949 Northampton, Mass. M 1949 
ROSEN, Esther Katz (Ph.D.) *SCHLESINGER, Mrs. Alicia de 
239 West Allen Lane Solis 155, VIII/A 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. M 1945 Buenos Aires, Argentina M 1940 
SCHMIDL, Fritz (L.L.D.) 
SS, M. 
gg 539 - 32nd Avenue South 
Philadelphia, Pa. M 1944, F 1949 Seattle 44, Wash. M 1942, F 1945 


*ROSS, W. Donald (M.D.) 
Central Clinic 
Cincinnati General Hospital 
Cincinnati, Ohio M 1940, F 1941 


*ROST, Mrs. Mollie 
258 Riverside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 

ROTMAN, Saul R. 

15 Derby Street 
West Concord, Mass. 


RUDDY, Margaret M. 
1804 Roselynn Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 


RUJA, David H. 
11326 Berwick Street 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


RYMARKIEWICZOWA, 
Mrs. Dorota 
101 Perry Street 
New York, N. Y. 


RYMER, Charles A. 
Colorado Psychopathic Hospital 
4200 East 9th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado M 1940, F 1941 


ST. CLAIR, Walter F. (Ed.D.) 
867 Hall Street 
Manchester, N. H. M 1943 


SALTER, Mary Dinsmore (Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 
University of Toronto 
Toronto 5, Canada 


M 1940 


M 1947 


M 1944 


M 1949 


M 1943 


M 1948 


SCHONBAR, Rosatea Ann (Ph.D.) 


3382 - 171st Street 

Flushing, Queens, N. Y. M 1943 
SCHULMAN, Doris 

5108 - 17th Avenue 

Brooklyn, N. Y. M 1948 


SCHUMACHER, Audrey S. (Ph.D.) 

400 Kentucky Avenue 

Berkeley, Calif. M 1941, F 1949 
SCHUMACHER, Henry C. (M.D.) 

400 Kentucky Avenue 

Berkeley, Calif. M 1941 
SCHWARTZ, Emanuel K. (Ph.D.) 

65 East 76th Street 

New York 21, N. Y. M 1949 
SEIDENFELD, Morton A. (Ph.D.) 

National Foundation for 

Infantile Paralysis 

120 Broadway 

New York 5, N. Y. 
SEILER, Mrs. Geraldine F. 

St. James Annex 

1216 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
SEITZMAN, Daniel 

1056 Sterling Place 

Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
*SENDER, Sadie 

316 East 187th Street 

Bronx, N. Y. 


SHANE, S. Gerald 
5784 Northmount Avenue 
Montreal, Quebec 


M 1944 


M 1946 


M 19419 


F 1940 


M 1949 
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SHAPERO, Mrs. Amy Miller STEINER, Meta 

511 East 20th Street 34-32 - 33rd Street 

New York 10, N. Y. M 1949 Astoria, N. Y. M 1948 
SHARPE, Susie McMillan STEINZOR, Bernard 

16 West 4th Street Menninger Foundation 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. M 1948 Topeka, Kansas M 1943 


SHNEIDMAN, Edwin S. (Ph.D.) 
1323 W. Vernon Avenue 


Los Angeles, Calif. M 1949 
SHOR, Joel (Ph.D.) 

39-41 - 48th Street 

Long Island City 4, N. Y. M 1945 
SIEGEL, Max 

75-04 - 198th Street 

Flushing, L. I, N. Y. M 1949 
SIEGEL, Miriam G. (Ph.D.) 

31-07 - 84th Street 


Jackson Heights 
Queens, N. Y. M 1942, F 1919 
SILBERMAN, Alice Joseph (M.D.) 
Harvard University 
Psychological Clinic 
64 Plympton Street 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


SLOMAN, Mrs. Else 
562 West 113th Street 
New York 25, N. Y. 

SOBOL, Albert L. 

6 West 87th Street 
New York 24, N. Y. M 1919 


SOMMERS, Vita Stein (Ph.D.) 
981 So. Westmoreland 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


SPANEY, Emma (Ph.D.) 
9144 - 108th Street 
Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. 


STANTON, Mrs. Harriet 
4420 - 50th Street N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


STAVRIANOS, Mrs. Bertha 
Department of History 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Hl. 


STEED, Mrs. Gitel Poznanski 
230 East 15th Street 


M 1944 


M 1945 


M 1946 


M 19419 


M 1942 


M 1943 


New York, N. Y. M 1949 
STEINER, J. Joel 

138614 S. Orange Drive 

Los Angeles 35, Calif. M 1949 


STEINER, Matilda 
Personnel Research 
General Electric Co. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
M 1943, F 1946 


STEPHENS, Gordon M. (M.D.) 
189 Kingsway Avenue 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

*STONE, L. Joseph (Ph.D.) 
Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

STOOPS, Mrs. Wanda Rah 
“Norways” 

1820 East Tenth Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

STRUTHERS, Alice 
2501 Palos Verdes Drive North 
City of Palos Verdes Estates, 


M 1941 


M 1940 


M 1949 


Calif. M 1949 
SUESSMILCH, Frederick 

Hotel Pierrepont 

55 Pierrepont Street 

Brooklyn 2, N. Y. M 1946 


SUTTON, Dorothy M. (Ph.D.) 
Menninger Foundation 


Topeka, Kansas M 1947 


SWIFT, Joan Woodcock (Ph.D.) 
535 West 113th Street 
New York 25, N. Y. 

‘TAYLOR, Mrs. Martha 
Apt. 920, Bldg. 1449 
University Terrace 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*TALLMAN, Gladys 
Kent, Conn. 


*TEICH, Mrs. Marianne 
308 West 102nd Street 
New York 25, N. Y. M 1940 

TENNEY, Edward Vernon (Ph.D.) 
735 Holland Avenue 
Fresno, Calif. 

TILLINGHAST, Anne W. 
Highland Hospital 
Asheville, N. C. 

TOLMACH, Regina E. 
150 West 80th Street 
New York 24, N. Y. 


TOLMAN, Ruth (Ph.D.) 
345 So. Michigan Ave. 
Pasadena 5, Calif. 


TOMKINS, Silvan S. (Ph.D.) 
Mountain View Road 
R. D. Skillman, N. J. 


M 1945 


M 1948 


F 1940 


M 1948 


M 1948 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1948 
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TOPPING, Marion WHITSELL, Leon (M.D.) 
Catholic Charities 52 Shore View Avenue 
Guidance Institute San Francisco 21, Calif. M 1942 
29 West 57th Street 
ez 4 , WIGDOR, Mrs. Blossom 
New York 19, N. Y. M 1948 Sank Datinene tenieen 
TOWNSEND, Marjorie M. Montreal, Canada M 1949 
Plainfield, Vermont M 1949 WILLIAMS. Gertha (PhD 
TROUP, Evelyn (PhD) 95 E. Palmer Avenue 
urnham St. , i 
Los Angeles 24, Calif, F 1949 Deweh &, Mich. M1006, F 1908 
*TUFT, Mrs. Carlyn M. WILLIAMSON, Margaret O. 
4613 Larchwood Avenue 212 St. Pauls Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. M 1940 Staten Island 1, N. Y. M 1945 
TWITCHELL-ALLEN, Doris (Ph.D.) WILSON, Mrs. Margaret B. 
30 West Fountain Ave. Box 156 
Glendale, Ohio M 1949 Averill Park, N. Y. M 1944 
VAN ALSTYNE, Dorothy (Ph.D.) WILSON, Mary T. 
Washington 9, D. C. M 1949 Worcester, Mass. M 1944 
VAN TUYL, Mary C. (Ph.D.) WOLF, Elizabeth Baker (Ph.D.) 
100 Asilomar Boulevard Mental Hyvgi Clini 
Pacific Grove, Calif. M 1949 aan Pheceaai 
' Veterans Administration 
VORHAUS, Mrs. Pauline G. 216 Superior Avenue 
27 West 86th Street Cleveland 14, Ohio M 1941 
New York, mM. ¥. M 1941, F 1944 WOLF, S. Jean (Ph.D.) 
WALTON, Mrs. Norma Needham 220 Fifth Avenue 
50 W. Ferry New York, N. Y. M 1944 
Detroit, Mich. M 194 
anlage 949 ¢WOLFSON, Mrs. Ruth 
WARREN, Lurene Z. 124 West 79th Street 
631 Selden New York, N. Y. F 1940 
Detroit 1, Mich. M 1949 : 
WARSHAWSKY, Mrs. Florence wees, Sete D. OS) 
acu sychology Department 
2889 Torrington Road Brooklyn College 
Shaker Heights 22, Ohio M 1949 Brooklyn 10, N. Y. M 1943 
WEIDER, Arthur (Ph.D. at 
1275 Willow Avenue ay we _ (M.D.) 
Louisville 4, Kentuck M 194 santos siree 
peste ae Pha! - San Francisco 24, Calif. M 1943 
WEISSKOPF, Edith A. (Ph.D.) 
519 Garfield Street WYATT, Frederick A. (Ph.D.) 
Gary, Ind. M 1948 379 School- Street 
WEXLER, Milton (Ph.D.) Watertown 72, Mass. M 1948 
Veterans Administration Hospital ZADEK, Mildred 
Topeka, Kansas M 1948 131 Lincoln Road 
WEXLER, Rochelle M. Brooklyn, New York M 1949 
1938 East 12th Street J . 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y. se 60 “EAN, Oe 


WHEELER, William Marshall 
(Ph.D.) 

8844 Westlawn Avenue 

Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


WHITE, Robert W. (Ph.D. 
Harvard Psychological Clinic 
64 Plympton Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


M 1949 


M 1948 


12207 Wilshire, No. 9 
West Los Angeles 25, Calif., M 1949 


ZUCKER, Herbert 
3 Stuyvesant Oval 


New York 9, N. Y. M 1943 
ZUCKER, Mrs. Luise 

276 Riverside Drive 

New York, N. Y. M 1945 
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The following applications for membership were approved at 
the annual meeting held in Denver, Colorado, on September 


10, 1949. 


ALDEN, Priscilla 
202 Glen 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
BAILEY, Margaret Jean 
154 East 78th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


BALL, Josephine (Ph.D.) 
Rockland State Hospital 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 

BRANDT, Rudolph J. 
5877 W. Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

CHAREN, Sol 
1323 Calvert Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


CORSINI, Raymond 
201 Florida Avenue 
Richmond, Calif. 


DE VAULT, Helen 
1031 Marview Avenue 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


EARLE, Mrs. Rebekah 
6867 Iris Circle 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


ELIZUR, Abraham (Ph.D.) 
22 East 93rd Street 
New York 28, N. Y. 
FEST. Beverly 
1210 Beverly Green 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
FORER, Bertram R. (Ph.D.) 
3010 University Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
FRIEND, Mrs. Jeannette G. 
62 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


GASOREK, Kathryn 
808 Lawrence Avenue 
Westfield, N. J. 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


GAUDET, Frederick J. (Ph.D.) 
150 Claremont Avenue 
New York 27, N. Y. 


GROSSMAN, Mrs. Carolyn K. 
16950 South Woodland Rd. 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


GUREVITZ, Saul 
630 West End Ave. 
New York 25, N. Y. 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


HARRIS, William W. 
1823 Clinton Avenue 
Bronx, N. Y. 

HAYS, Berta 
336 Seaside Avenue 
Honolulu 20, Hawaii 

IVES, Mrs. Virginia A. 
93714 53rd Street 
Oakland 8, Calif. 


JOHNSON, Theresa 
1114 S. Meadowbrook Avenue 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. M 1949 


KAPLAN, Herbert 
352 W. Clinton Street 
Elmira, N. Y. 


KITZINGER, Helen 
12211 Dunson Lane 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


KOTKOV, Benjamin (Ph.D.) 
223 Fuller Street 
Brookline, Mass. 


KUTNER, Mildred A. 
1246 Magnolis Avenue 
Camden, N. J. 


LASSNER, Rudolf (Ph.D.) 
Child Study Institute 
418 N. Erie Street 
Toledo 2, Ohio M 1949 


LOCKWOOD, Wallace V. (Ph.D.) 
3723 Baldwin Street 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


LOLIS, Kathleen 
1139 East 13th Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAHLER, Paul H. (Ph.D.) 
350 Central Park West 
New York 25, N. Y. 


MALM, Mildred 
561 East Hallwood Drive 
Fl Monte, Calif. 


MARCUS, Madeline G. 
116 S. 3rd Avenue 
Highland Park, N. J. 

MILLER, Gladys G. 

15700 Moreland Blvd. 
Shaker Heights 20, Ohio 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


NAPOLI, Peter (Ed.D.) 
3604 Avenue K 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


M 1949 
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PATTEN, Ellen S. (Ph.D.) STEWART, Barbara M. 

133 Kathmere Road $006 Royal Street 

Havertown, Pa. M 1949 Los Angeles 7, Calif. M 1949 
REITZELL, Mrs. Jeanne M. SUESHOLTZ, Zeborah 

500 So. Arroyo Boulevard 245 West 25th Street 

Pasadena 2, Calif. M 1949 New York, N. Y. M 1949 

VINSON, David, Jr. 

RUST, Ralph M. (Ph.D.) Department of Psychiatry 

Department of Health Bester Univessit 

Yale University College of Medicine 

iow vageap oe M 1949 Houston, Texas M 1949 
SANDER, Emilie T. WENTWORTH-ROHR, Ivan 

657 West 16lst Street State Village 

New York, N. Y. M 1949 Skillman, N. J. M 1949 


SPIVACK, Sarah S. 
480 West 187th Street (1A) 
New York, N. Y. M 1949 


WOLTMANN, Adolf G. (Ph.D.) 
68 West 58th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. M 1949 





